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Senate Decides 
To Reconsider 


Power Nominees Natives of Islands 


Walsh Resolution for Re-| 


hearing of Appointments | 
Made by President Adopt- | 
ed After Long Debate 


Separate Vote Taken 
* On Chairman Smith 


Jurisdiction of Body to Recall | 
Nominations Is Upheld and 
Contested; Dismissal of Em- 
ployes Discussed 


The Senate Jan. 9 decided to re- 
consider its action in confirming 
three of the nominations to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and at the 
same time requesting the President 
to return to it all papers in the case. 

The men affected were: George 
Otis Smith, Chairman, and Commis- 
sioners Marcel Garsaud and Claud L. 
Draper. 

The Senate voted 44 for and 37 
against reconsidering the nomination 
of Chairman Smith. The same vote 
was registered favoring the return 
by the President of papers concern- 
ing the chairman’s nomination. 








Citizenship Rights for Samoans |Regular Army 
Are Recommended to Congress 





Ready to Accept and Should Receive 


Change in Government, President’s Commission 
States in Report — 





EORGANIZATION of the govern- 

ment of the islands of American 
Samoa is provided for in bills introduced 
in the Senate and House Jan. 9, simul- 
taneously with the filing of a final report 
by the Americen’ Samoan Commission 
giving the results of the Commission’s 
investigation of conditions in the islands. 
The members of the Commission, named 
by the President under Senate Joint 
Resolution 86 (71st Congress) were 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
Chairman; Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas; Representative Beedy (Rep.), 
ot Maine, and Representative Williams 
(Dem.), of Texas, and three native 
chiefs. 

The bills, drafts of which were con- 
tained in the Commission’s report, em- 
bodied all the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The Commission’s first conclusion was 
that the natives of the islands were ready 
to accept and should receive full 
American citizenship rights, and that 





Federal Ownership 


Of Railways Opposed 


By Senator Couzens 


The nominations of Commissioners Chairman of Senate Inter- 


Draper and Garsaud also were voted 


for reconsideration, as well as the re- | 


turn to the Senate by the President 
of their papers, but without a record 
vote. 


The Senate action places the matter | 


before the President and he may return 
the papers or withhold them, as he de- 
sires, according to the statement of Sena- 
tors frequently made during the debate, 
which covered a period of five days. If 
he declines to comply with the Senate 
request, according to the debate, there is 
nothing more the Senate can do about it. 

The motion to reconsider the confirma- 

tion. was entered by Senator Walsh 

(Dem.), of Montana. 

Defends Dismissals 
Opening the debate.on the Walsh mo- 
Gtion, Senator “Broussard (Dem.), of 

‘Louisiana, spoke in defense of ‘the action 
of thenewly-organized. Commission in 
dismis ne the two employes. 4 
>! “It will be recalled,”. Senator Brous- 
sard said, ‘that the old Commission, not 
having the time to devote to its work, 
delegated a large part of its work to 
its subordinates. The Commission, be- 
cause of this fact, became unpopular, 
especially among those States with large 
potential water power. A demand arose 
for the creation of a new Commission 
which would devote its entire time to 
dealing with the question of disposition 
of our natural resources; and which the 
people of the United States could hold 
responsible for its action.” 

Senator Broussard. said that the. con- 
ditions existing: in the old Commission 
prior to reorganization were well known 
to the Interstate Commerce Gommittee 
of the Senate, which had disclosed the 
facts after investigation. 

“Misjudgment, dereliction and lack of 
action on the part of the old Commission 
brought about a realization that we had 
to have a new Commission,” he said. 


Column 1.) 
Law Upheld Barring 


School Fraternities 


Appeal of High Schol Students 
Fails in Michigan 


[Continued on Page 3, 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 9. 
The validity of Michigan’s high sehool 
Rraternity law, which prohibits member- 
ship of high school students in secret 
societies, has just been upheld by the 
Michigan Supreme Court by a division 
of five to, three. 

The case was appealed from a denial 
by the lower court of the -petition of 38 
Lansing Central and Eastern high school 
boys for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the City Board of Education to issue 
them credits removed when it was found 
that they were members of high school 
fraternities, 

In the majority opinion, written by 
Justice Howard Wiest, the court ruled 
that the State had the authority so to 
regulate its. institutions and students 
therein as to prohibit the giving of 
credits to students joining or belonging 
to any school fraternity ‘or student secret 
society. There was said to be no merit 
in the contention that, the statute, con- 
stituted class legislation, 

“An. examination of. reported cases,” 
it was stated in the opinion, “discloses 
that for many years educators, in be- 
half of educational efficiency, have en- 
deavored to suppress members of 
pupils in school. fraternities. By the 
great weight of authority the statute is 
valid.” ‘ 

In the dissenting opinion, written by 
Justice William W. Potter and concurred 
in by Justices McDonald and Clark, it is 
contended that “this legislation goes be- 
yond the legitimate sphere of State regu- 
lation, attempts by legislative fiat to pre- 
scribe certain social activities and de- 
clare them an obstruction to education, 
inimical to public welfare and illegal. 


} 


“If this legislation is valid, then it is| 


competent to provide by law that students 
in our colleges and universities shall not 
belong to the Masons, nights of Colum- 

oe Odd Fellows, Elks or any other 
secret fraternal society. ‘ OR 
lature may prescribe one social activity, 

» may in its diseretion prescribe any 
other.” 


| 
| 
| 


If the Legis- | 


‘ 


state Commerce Commit- 
tee Also Against Coast-to-- 
coast Merger 








Opposition to Government ownership 
of railroads and to a “coast-to-coast” 
merger was expressed orally. Jan. 9 by 
Senator Couzens 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5594) to authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire 
a coast-to-coast railroad system and to 
provide for the operation of such a sys- 
tem, was introduced in the Senate Jan. 8 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 


and referred to the Interstate Commerce} 


Committee. 

a Opposes Proposal 

ss am opposed to Government owner- 
ship, and am opposed to any coast-to- 
coast merger,” Senator Couzens declared. 

I believe railroad management. should 
be closer to the people than would be 
possible under a transcontinental system 
under one head. I realize, however, that 
I differ in this regard with my so-called 
progressive’ associates.” 
‘ Senator Brookhart, at the time of 
introduction of the bill,. together with 
another bill (S. 5593) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to stop consolida- 
tions, said: 
_ “We have coming a gigantic stock- 
jobbing railroad merger to sustain this 
volcano and bubble, on which there can 
be built up a bigger one, so that there 
will follow in due time another one of 
these explosions. Therefore, I offer the 
two bills, one to stop consolidations, ex- 
cept of roads extending from coast to 
coast, and the other directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire a 
line of railroad from coast to coast and, 
by proper competition, to stop these bub- 
bles of stock speculation.” 
. Senator Couzens further criticized the 
interpretation placed by some newspa- 
pers on his criticism of -the President’s 
statement in support of the proposed 
eastern railway merger as “unethical.” 
si Noncommittal on Merger 
Obviously,” he said, “I did what I 
could to offset the influence of the Presi- 
dent’s. statement with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I do. not be- 
lieve that the President or Members of 
Congress should try to influence the ac- 
tion of an independent commission.” 

“I did not commit myself with regard 
to the proposed merger when I criticized 
the President’s statement,” “he said. Re- 
ferring to the debate in the Senate over 
the Walsh motion to reconsider the. ac- 
tion of the Senate in confirming three 
nominations to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Senator Couzens said that ‘‘what 
is now going on in the Senate is a good 
example of interference with an inde- 
pendent commission after they have 
been appointed and confirmed.” 





| governmental changes, 


(Rep.), of Michigan, | 





they should have a form of government | 


of their own under which they would be 
allowed to develop themselves. 

“The information furnished by the De- 
partment of the Navy, by the Governor 
of American Samoa, by the persons ap- 
pearing before the Commission, by _per- 
sonal contact and observation made in 
American Samoa,” the report said, “has 
brought the Commission to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


Cut as National 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Solution of Repair Problems 
Is Provided for Home Owners Of Transient Idle 





proving Houses as Aid to Amateur Mechanics; 


Guard Improves Bureau of Standards Specialists Compile Methods of Im- 


Assistant Secretary Davison | 


“That the administration of American | 


Samoa for 30 years by the Navy has| Pyblic 


been admirable and one sincerely pur- 
posed to protect the Samoans; that the 
time has come to do avay with admin- 
istration by rules, regulations, and or- 
ders and to begin that by law under an 
act of Congress in which the functions 
of the Governor shall be confined to the 
executive, the courts presided over by 
a chief justice independent of the Gov- 
ernor, and the legislative authority 
vested in an assembly of the people; 
that the Samoans are capable of accept- 
ing and should receive full American 
citizenship; that they be given a bill 
of rights and a form of government, 
flexible in nature, which will allow them 
to develop themselves, should they so 
choose, away from their present com- 
munal system of social organizatoin and 
property into one more. completely in 
tune with American civilization, and yet 
maintaining those native customs which 
they may wish to preserve: that ‘the 
future of American Samoa depends 


|largely upon a continuation of enlight- 


ened and disinterested leadership fur- 
nished by the Government of the United 
States; and, finally, that the importance 
of making this leadearship effective is 
a matter of national concern.” 


In making the recommendations for 
the report ex- 
plained that the Commission was moti- 
vated by an understanding of a 
Samoan desire to help themselves. It 
was explained that there had been an ad- 
mirable record made by the Navy in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the islands, 
but the feeling was said to be evident 
among all of the peoples that. they should 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Aid Given. Military 
Schools Defended 


Secretary Hurley Opposes 
Three House Proposals 
To Withdraw Funds 


Opposition to proposals pending before 
the ouse Committee on Military Affairs 
designed to withdraw Federal aid from 
schools and colleges giving courses in 
military training was stated in a let- 
ter: fram the Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurlev, to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Representative James (Rep.), of 
Hancock, Mich., which the latter made 
public Jan. 9. 

Three bills for this purpose are be- 
fore the Committee. Two (H. R. 15422) 
and (H. R. 14058) propose withdrawing 
War. Department aid from educational 
institutions other than those essentially 
military, and one (H. R. 15275) would 
take Federal.aid from compulsory mil- 
itary schools. 

Effect of Measures 

The first two bills, according to Mr. 
Hurley, would discriminate against 
schools which are not, and favor those 
which are, essentially military. 

“It would withdraw Federal support 
from and practically prohibit military 
training in approximately 85 nonessen- 
tially military schools and groups of 
schools with a military enrollment of ap- 
proximately 40,000 students,” the Sec- 
retary wrote. 

All the bills, he added, would eliminate 
the annual production of several thou- 
sand young men now being well trained 


as officer candidates and in the duties of | 


noncommissioned officers to meet the 
needs of a national emergency. 

To withdraw aid from compulsory mili- 
tary schools, he said, would be an inter- 
ference with the “affairs of States and 
communities in the training of youth to 


[Continued on’Page 2, Column 5.) 





Business Decrease Is Reported 
By Reserve District of Atlanta 











TLANTA, Ga., Jan. 9.—Most of the | cent greater than for November, 1929. 


available series of business sta- 
tistics show declines for November in} 
the sixth Federal reserve district. com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
with the corresponding period last 
year, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta. The volume of retail and whole- 
sale trade declined seasonally in No- 
vember to the lowest level for that 
month of any of the past 10 years, it 
is revealed in the district summary, 
which continues as {follows in full 
text: 

For the 11 months of 1930 depart- 
ment store sales have averaged 8.5 per 
cent, and sales by wholesale firms have 
averaged 18.1 per cent, smaller than 
in that period of 1929, but these per- 
centage comparisons make no allow- 
ance for declines in prices. Building 
permits issued at 20 reporting cities 
declined in November to the lowest 
total for any month «n record, and 
for the year through November have 
been 40 per cent less than in that_part 
of 1929, Contracts awarded in the dis- 
trict as'a whole, however, increased 27 
percent over October and were 26 per 


Consumption of cotton by American 
mills in ‘November declined 6.7 per 


cent compared with October, and was 
23 per cent smaller than in November 
last year, and output of both cloth and 
yarn mills in the sixth district was 
smaller than im either of those months. 
For the first four months of the cotton 
season, August to November inclusive, 
consumption by mills in the ‘United 
States was about 30 per cent less than 
in that period of last year, while ex- 
ports for this period declined only 2.2 
per cent. Production’ by cottonseed 
oil mills in this district has been 
greater so far this season than a 
year ago. F 

Production of bituminous coal in 
Alabama and Tennessee, and in the 
United States as a whole, continued in 
November at a lower level thun last 
year. Output of pig iron in Alabama 
declined in November, and was the 
smallest in more than eight years. 
Cumulative. production for the year 
through November shows a decline of 
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Says Military Plans Based | 
On Belief That Guard Is 
Prepared and Equipped 


Trained Citizen Unit 
Declared Necessary | 


Indifference Toward| 
Militia Said to Have Changed | 
To Admiration Following) 
World War 


Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Postwar ef- 


ficiency of the National Guard has made 
possible reductions of the Regular Army, 
F, Trubee Davison, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, declared 


in an address here today. 
Accomplishments of this reserve or- 
ganization in the Mexican border cam- 
paign and during the World War 
changed the public attitude toward the 
National Guard, Secretary Davison 
stated, and “indifference toward the Na- 


tional Guard on the part of the people 
changed to admiration and confidence. 


| 


strong | Guard Association. 





{ 


| 


Operations plans of the Army are 
based on the assumption that the Guard 
regiments are ready, equipped, and 
trained to serve as a major portion of 
the first line of defense in major emer- 
gencies, Mr. Davison asserted. National | 
Guard aircraft and personnel, he added, | 
are expected to participate next May in| 
the concentration along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Once an Unwieldy Mass 

Secretary Davison’s address was de- 
livered before the New York National | 
An authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows in full text: 

We can all remember when the Na- 
tional Guard was an unwieldly mass of 
miscellaneous and unrelated units in 
sharp contrast with the guard of today. 
That it has become such an important 
factor in our scheme of defense is due 
to the exchange of ideas, the comparison 
of experiences, and the coordination of 
energetie. put»forth by such gen- 
tlemen as yourselves. 

Many of you have set aside your per- 
sonal interests to give your time and in- 
terest to national defense, and not only 
the New York National Guard, but the 
National Guard as a whole, has benefited 
by the enthusiasm and war-trained ex-| 


number have brought to the solution of 
important defense problems: What is 
even mcre important, such units as the| 
New York Guard must be credited with 
the maintenance and even the increase 
of the prestige that the Guard won 
through its efforts, sacrifices and achieve- 
ments in the World War. To have lost 
even a modicum of that prestige by a 
temporary let-down would have done the 
Guard and the whole national defense 
scheme an irreparable injury. 
“Militia” Poorly Trained 

To be candid, we must acknowledge 
that, for over a century, the terms “Na- 
tional Guard” and “Militia” were syn- 
onymous in the public mind and the pub- 
lic was as improvident for the proper 
preparation of the one as for the other. 
They held vigor and spirit to be enough 
equipment for a patriotic militia. The 
public demanded loyalty and willingness 
from the militia but gave no considera- 
tion to the organization and training that 
was necessary to make a loyal and will- 
ing militia effective in war. During sev- 
eral wars these citizen soldiers brought 
zeal, obedience and courage to their task. 
They went to battle ready to fight. They 
wanied to fight. But they were men put 
to. strange work, about which they knew 
nothing and in which they had no experi- 
ence. They lacked training and when 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Manitoba Fur Yield 





To Be Best in Decade | 


Catch Expected to Excel in) 


Quality and Quantity 


This year’s fur catch in northern 
Manitoba will be of higher quality than 
that of any previous year in the last 
decade and will exceed last year’s catch 
in quantity, jddging by early indications, 
John A. Embry, American Trade Com- 
missioner at Winnipeg, states in infor- 
mation made public Jan. 9 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


While foxes have not been trapped in | 


large quantities this Winter, the indi- 
cations are splendid for a good yield, 
according to the Manitoba information. 
The foxes have not been attracted much 
to the trappers’ bait because of the large 
number of rabbits in the northern area 
this season. 

Around Churchill white foxes have 
been caught already, and fur dealers are 
hopeful that a new record supply will 
be forthcoming. 

All along the Hudson Bay line ,re- 
ports of good catches are coming in. The 
game guardian has been making regular 
inspection trips in the north country 
and is of the opinion that this season 
will be better than last year. 

The first shipments from north of Flin 
Flon and Cold Lake are passing through 
The Pas now, and are proving of good 
quality. 

Trappers in the north consider the 
increase in the number of rabbits a hope- 
ful sign, as other fur game increases are 
usually in direct ratio to the number of 
rabbits in:this area, Big game is also 


more plentiful than in past years, reports 
state. 


| the total violations during the calendar | 
perience that so many hundreds of your} 


Abridged Book Already Published 


PROBLEMS on care and repair of 
the home are solved in a book just 
issued as the work, of the Division of 
Building and Housing of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
it was stated orally Jan. 9 at the Bu | 
reau. | 

The more common conditions of dis- 
repair arising from time to time are 
pointed out, as well as the causes of 
such disrepair and the best tools, ma- 
terials and methods for correction. | 
Suggestions are made to the amateur 
mechanic who wishes to make his 
home more attractive, more comforta- 
ble, and of greater value, it was stated. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was made available at the Bureay: 

Much attention has been focused on 





the new book, which is called “Care 
and Repair of the Home.” It was 
compiled by Vincent B. Phelan and was 
issued in answer to thousands of ques- 
tions concerning the upkeep of the 
house, which every year are received 


by the Bureau. 


Plans for the book and the prep- 
aration of the material have been in 
progress for several years, and the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment felt the need of this in- 
formation so urgent at this time that, 
in cooperation with Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc., a popular and somewhat 
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Annual Census of Building 
Industry Proposed in Bill 


A bill to provide for the establishment 
of a construction service in the Census 
Bureau was introduced in the Senate 
Jan. 9 by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California. 

The bill provides for the collection 
and dissemination of statistical data in 
the construction industry. The full text 
of the proposal follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary 
of Commerce shall through the Bureau 
of the Census, continue the collection, 
compilation, tabulation, interpretation, 
publication and dissemination of statis- 
tical data, and any other information 
pertaining to the construction industry, | 


| 


'jneluding an annual census. 


| House Committee Is 


Proposed Copyright 


Bill Is Opposed by 
Broadcasting Group 


Told 
Features of Vestal Bill Are 

‘ More Objectionable Than 
Act of 1909 


Broadcasting stations, as the greatest 


| periormers of copyrighted musieal com- | 
positions, would be adversely affected by | 


the- enactment of the Vestal Copyright 


Fewer Violations 


Of Air Laws Noted 


Bill €H. R. 12549), which fails to remedy | 


defects of the old Copyright Act of 1909, 


members of the House Committee on) 
Patents were informed in a brief pre-| 


pared by Louis G. Caldwell, special coun- 
sel of the National Association of Broad- 


casters, made public Jan. 9. 


Infractions of Rules During 
1930 Totaled 844, Com- 
merce Department States 





Violations’ of the Bir commerce regu- 
lations decreased during the last quarter 
of. 19280, the Department of Commerce 
announced Jan. 9, and the 267 cases 
dealt with by the Aeronautics Branch, 
statistics of the Department show, bring | 


year to 844, 


Fines collected during the period, Gil- 
bert G. Budwig, the Director of Air Reg- | 
ulation, said, totaled $465. This amount, 
Department records indicate, brings the 
total amount collected during the year 
up to $3,090. 

Violations of the low flying regulations 
were most numerous during the last three | 
months of last year, Mr. Budwig poiuted | 
out, with violations of the acrobatic | 
clauses next. | 

Statistics made public by the Depart- | 
ment show that 122 wiolations occurred | 
in the first quarter, 177 in the = 

| 








278 in the third, and 267 in the fourth 
and that fines collected represented $550 
in the first quarter, $900 in the second, 
$1,175 in the third, and $465 in the 
| fourth. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dealt with 267 vio-| 
lations of the Air Commerce Regulations | 
during the last quarter of 1930, it was | 
announced today by Gilbert G. Budwig, | 
Director of Air. Regulation. The total | 
violations of the regulations for this pe- | 


| creation’ of the work,” he said. 


The brief, captioned “A Discussion of 


the Vestal Copyright Bill from the Point 


of View of the Broadcasters,” attacks 
provisions of the bill which are described 


ers to music users generally,” Mr, 
ae members of the Come, 
m P * $0 of thé. new featurds! 


of the measure are less favorable to the 
broadcaster than the existing copyright 
law, enacted in 1909. 

Under the 1909 bill, Mr. Caldwell 
states, in ofder to secure copyright for 
his work, the author or publisher has to 
publish it with notice of copyright, to- 


gether with the name of the owner of 


the copyright, and the year in which it 
was secured. “The Vestal bill proposes 


|to eliminate these requirements and to 
confer 
compliance with any conditions or for- 


copyright protection ‘without 
malities whatsoever, from and after the 
The pro- 
tection instead of being for a definite 
term of 28 years, with the privilege of 
renewal for a similar term, as under 
the existing law, is to be “for the life 
of the author, if living, and for a period 
of 50 years after his death.” 

Effect of Measure 


If the Vestal bill becomes law, Mr. 
Caldwell contends, it will become “vir- 
tually impossible for a broadcaster to 
determine whether a particular musical 
or literary work is protected by copy- 
right or bas passed into the public do- 
main; i. e., is free for use by anyone. 


The 1909 Act, the brief states, pro-| 
vides for minimum and maximum dam- | 


ages of $250 and $5,000 respectively, for 
“innocent infringement.” 
Mr. Caldwell adds, “has proved a power- 
ful weapon in. the hands of publishers 


PHE truth should be kept con- 


people desiring to preserve the 
sanctity and poise indispensable to 


ernment.” —Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. 


This provision, | 


riod represented a decrease of 11 over| who have made a practice of first ac- 
the third quarter of 1930, while the total | cumulating a large number of innocent 
number of persons assessed decreased 46. | infringements against a broadcaster, and 


“Fines in the amount of $465 were} 
} assessed against and collected from 39} 
| persons in the last quarter,” Mr. Budwig | 
said. “In four of these cases the penalty 
was remitted. Penalties in the form of) 
41 reprimands, 47.suspensions, 7 revoca- | 
tions and 8 denials of licenses were 
meted out for the violations. In 104 
cases, evidence was produced which 
justified dismissal. 

“Violations of the Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations dealing with low flying led the 
list of specific offenses. There were 55 
violations of the low-flying provisions 
and 48 of the acrobatic clauses of the 
regulations. Other specific violations 
during the last quarter of 1930 were: 
Unlicensed pilot flying licensed plane, 
27; flying without navigation lights, 1. 
The miscellaneous offenses numbered 
136. Of the total number of violations 
23 are still pending. 

“Fines in the amount of $700 were! 
| collected on civil penalties assessed dur- | 
ing the preceding three months.” 





SSERTING an “important stake” 
in the decision of Federal Judge 
William: Clarke declaring the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment unconstitutional be- 
cause it was ratified by State legisla- 
tures rather than by conventions of the 
people of the States, Arthur B. 
Spingarn and James Marshall, on the 
| behalf of the National Association for 
| the Advancement of Colored People, 
| Jan. 9, fied a motion in the Supreme 
| Court of the United States for leave 
| to file a brief as amici curiae in the 
| case of United States v, Sprague et 
| al, No. 606, the Government’s appeal 
| from the Clark decision, 
“Tf it is.true that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was not constitutionally 
| adopted because the surrender of State 
powers to the Federal Government 
| could only be accomplished by action | 


then threatening suit.” Moreover, he 
pointed out, the infringer may also be 
held liable for attorney’s fees. 

The Vestal bill’ proposes that the dam- 
ages for innocent infringement be “an 
amount equivalent to the fair and reason- 
able value of a license,” but not less than 
$50 nor more than $2,500, the brief 
states. While it is true that the Vestal 


bill proposes to reduce the amount of | 
| damages, it at the same time “narrows 


the field of cases in which innocent in- 


fringement may be claimed to such a! 


point that the broadcaster will derive 
very little protection from the provi- 
sions,” Mr. Caldwell adds. 

Provisions of the Vestal bill that al- 
e multiple royalties for a single per- 
prmence, are objectionable, Mr. Cald- 
well informed the Committee. As an 
example, he cited the case of an or- 
cen performance of a copyright 

usical compwsition in the studio of a 
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Intervention in Prohibition Test 


Is Sought by Negro Association 





of State conventions,” as held by Judge 
Clark, “then it might similarly be ar- 
gued that the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments are uncon- 
stitutionally adopted,” the petition de- 
clares. “These three amendments 
likewise, involved the surrender of 
State powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment,” the petition adds. 

Pointing out that the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Thomas D. Thacher, has con- 
sented to the filing of the brief but 
that counsel for the defendants 
withheld consent, the permission is 
urged “because of the importance of 
this question to the colored citizens 
of this country, because of their inter- 
est in this decision which transcends 
the question of the traffic in liquor and 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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‘Return to Homes - 


| 





Is Urged on Cities 


| President's Emergency Com- 
| mittee Recommends Un- 
| employed Be Sent Back to 
| Their Legal Residences 


Registration Bureaus ° 


| For Jobless Asked 


| 


Work Test, Hospital Care and 
Vagrancy Law Recourses Are 
Proposed for Use in Indi- 


| vidual Cases 


| The President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment recommended. 
| Jan. 9 that transient unemployed be 
|returned te their legal residence at 
the expense of the community to 
|which they have applied for aid. 
| In a program designed to enable 
| municipal agencies to handle the 
problem of the nonresident unem- 
ployed which “is causing serious cons 
|cern in all parts of the country,” the 
| Committee declares this step to be 
|“the kindest and, in the long run, 
|the cheapest handling of the tran- 
| sient man or family.” 
Registry of Transients ¥ 
(Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
Committee, testified before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on Jan. 7 re# 
|garding the unemployment situation, 
| The official transcript of his testimony is 
printed on page 10.) i; 
The procedure, prepared by Porter R. 
Lee, of the Committee, also advocate= 
that transients be required to registety 
that the giving of free meals and lodg® 
ings to unregistered persons be discour- 
aged, and that undue publicity regarding’ 
{the local problem for dealing. with 
| transients be avoided. The Committee’s 
announcement of the program follows in 
| full text: 
Six Steps Recommended 
| A program recommending six steps 
| to aid communities in dealing more ef- 





“as of major importance to broadcast-|fectively with the problem of transient 


| unemployed has been prepared ‘for local 
ittees for em ent, 
relief Hy Porter R.- Le 
| President’s Emergency Committee for 
| Employment. 
“The problem of nonresident unem- 
| ployed is causing serious concern in all 
parts of the country,” Dr. Lee said, 
|“This group includes the vagrant home- 
less man, the normally migratory worker, 
the nomadic family, the health seeker, 
and in rural sections native sons and 
|daughters returned from cities where, 
until this Winter, they have found 
steady employment. In some cities one 
or the other of these types predominates; 
in the larger cities all of them are found, 
“They present a serious problem be- 
cause, while as nonresicents they have 
no legal claim upon the committees where 
| they congregate, they are no less in need 
of food and shelter than are unemployed 
residents. Passing on such transients 
from city to city has noth.ag to commend 
it except a superficial economy. Cities 
are increasingly adopting the policy of 
caring for tne homeless where they are, 
recognizing such expenditures as must 
be made for relief as a necessary by- 
product of the effort of a city or “ -té 
to attract business through publicity. 
“After careful consideration of the 
problem, and consultation with recog- 
nized authorities in the field of relief, 
the President’s Committee is prepared to 
recommend the following procedure in 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Gov. Rolph Finds Tax 


| Increase Unnecessary 


California’s Present Revenues 
Are Declared to Be Ample 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Jan. 9. 
With a surplus of approximately $30,- 
| 000,000 in the State treasury, said Gov- 
ernor James Rolph Jr., in his inaugura 
message to the Legislature, “there wil 
be no occasion to seek additional sources 
or increased rates of revenue in the 
biennium commencing July 1 of this 
year or, so far as we can foresee, in the 
succeeding biennium.” 

The necessity of finding new sources 
of taxation, however, had been sug¢ 
gested by former Governor C. C. Young 
on Jan. 5, the day before he was suc+ 
ceeded in office by Governor Rolph. (A 
summary of former Governor Rolph’s 
statement was published in the issue of 


Jan. 6.) i 
“The normal increase in revenue,” 
Governor Rolph said, however, in his 
address, “should take cares of the 
normal increase in expenditure and at 
the end of the four-year period ahead 
should see the surplus replenished and 
adequate to serve as a cushion in future 
abnormal periods as it has done in the 
current abnormal period.” ; . 
This condition exists, he said, note 
withstanding that “a world-wide depregs 
sion has created an acute problem of 
unemployment in California, as elsés 
where, and at the same time has caused 
a shrinkage in the gross revenue of the 
public utilities, the net revenues of oth: 
corporations, and the value of inherit; 
| ances, which are the ‘basis of so large @ 
proportion of the State’s revenue. 
| Revenues From Utilities Decline ~ 
“We are also met with the fact that 
the people rightly have materially res 
| duced the taxes on the electric railroads 
and thus stricken $1,250,000 from t 
}normal revenue, ,and that red-etions 
|rates made by the Railroad Commissi 
by reducing the gross revenues of 
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ate Has Shown Higher Per- 
_” centage of Increase Than 
© United States in Every 
Count So Far 


Oregon’s population increased 21.8 per 
in the lest 10 years, to a total of 
.786 inhabitants, thus enabling that 
te to maintain its record of show- 
a ter rate of population in- 
erease than the United States in every 
census thus far, according to the Bu- 
of the Census. The Bureau’s an- 
nouncement, just issued, follows in full 
xt: 








Final population figures for the State 
ef Oregon have just been issued by the 
sus Bureau in bulletin form. As 
shown by the census of 1930, the total 
ulation was 953,786, representing an 
arenes of 170,397, or 21.8 per cent, 
ever the enumeration in 1920. At the 
first census taken in 1850, its popula- 
tion, including the portion later taken 


to form a part of Washington Territory, | 


was 13,294. During the next 10 years, 
1850 to 1860, a gain of 39,171, or 274.7 
per cent, was made. In every census 
period the population of Oregon has 
shown a rate of increase greater than 
that of the United States as a whole. 
The total land area of the State is 
95,607 square miles. The average num- 
ber of inhabitants per square mile in 
1930 was 10, as compared with 8.2 in 
1920. Multnomah County, the smallest 
county in.the State in area, but includ- 
{ng the City of Portland, has the largest 
population with 338,241, and a density 
ef 779.4 per square mile, while the 


largest county in area, Harney, compris- | 


ing 9,933 square miles, has the smallest 
population density with less than one 
person to the square mile. 


2 26 Counties Show Increase 


» Of the 36 counties in Oregon, 26 in-| 


ased in population between 1920 an 
{os0, while 10 showed decreases. Kla- 
math was the most rapidly growin 
county in the State with an increase 0 
188.9 per cent. Lincoln County was 
second, with a growth of 62.8 per cent, 
and Jackson County was third, showing 
a gain of 61.3 per cent. Several of the 
counties declined in population during 
the decade. 


Jefferson County shows a} 
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Efforts to Bring Up Resolution Nation tolnsist. Increase in Highway Work 


=. eoular Rate For Drought Relief Fail in House To Aid Jobless Is Foreseen 





For Not Referring Amended Measure to Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


7 Of Census Gain Representative Bankhead Criticizes Speaker Longworth 





Methods for bringing up the drought 
relief resolution (H. J,.Res. 447) were 
discussed on the floor of the House Jan. 9. 

The discussion came about when Rep- 
resentative, Bankhead, (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala., obtained the @ tating that he 
desired to’ know ¥ the Republican 


leaders in ed about the resolu- | 
tion,! which was ¢ by: the House, 


amended by the Senate by a clause add- 
ing an appropriation of $15,000,000 for 
food, and is now oft the Speaker’s table 
awaiting action by the House on the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

“The leaders should give some assur- 
ance as to whether or not they are going 
to hold up the measure indefinitely,” Mr. 
Bankhead told the House, 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., said it is the Speaker’s 
duty to refer the measure to the Appro- 

| priations Committee, so that it could 
take action on the resolution and rec- 
ommend what action the House should 













tive Snell {Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Rules, why he has not brought in a rule 
which would provide for immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

“T haven’t been asked thus far to _ 
sent any rule,” the chairman. told , 
Bankhead, who is a minority member of 

at same Committee. “When I am 


=e I am perfectly willing to consider 


“The gentleman (Mr. Bankhead) would 
not advocate a rule that would foreclose 
expression by this House on the food 
question, would “he?” Represeritative La 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
asked. 

“I am absolutely oppesed to that,” Mr. 
Bankhead stated. 


“You know the most expeditious way 
to dispose of this matter is to bring in a 
rule providing for its consideration,” Mr. 
Bankhead said to Mr. Longworth. 

“That may have to be done, if objec- 
tions to bringing it up under unanimous 
consent continue,” the Speaker said. 





take. “If it had been sent back to the} 
Appropriations Committee by the) 
| Speaker,” Mr. Garner said, “that Com-| 
| mittee could have reported back to the) 
| House and disposed of it on the same 
| day.’ 


“When a bill comes back from the 
| Senate with amendments, it lays on the 
| Speaker’s table until it is sent to con- 
| ference,” Speaker Longworth (Rep.), of 
| Cincinnati, Ohio, told Mr. Garner. “That 
}is the usual procedure, and I can not 
|recall any other procedure during my | 
| experiénce in the House.” = 
| “You have the power to refer the} 
;measure to the Committee,” Mr. Bank- | 
| had told Mr. Longworth, “and the mat- | 
|ter would be expedited in. that way.” | 
| “Yes, I have the power,” the Speaker | 
replied, “but that is the least expeditious 
| method.” 


| 


| 


Drainage Measure 
Favored in House: 





| drought relief. 


| 


lle 


Representative Black 
Criticizes President 


Later in the day, Representative Black 
(Dem.), of New York City, in a speech 
/in the House said that the next move on 


the Drought Relief Resolution is up to) 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman 0 


Committee on Appropriations, since he 


has been speaking recently for the Presi- | 


dent. 

“The Speaker and Chairman of the 
Rules Committee signified today that 
they favored a rule, but Mr. Wood re- 


fuses to take this next parliamentary | 


Step,” he said, “ I charge that he is act- 
ing for the President in obstructing 
His obstinacy against 
a bill from his committee is so extraor- 


dinary as to indicate that he is not a) 


| free agent. The White House has hob- 


Mr. Bankhead then asked Representa- | bled him so that he cannot move to ad- | 


vance the relief bill. 

“In these perilous times, the other 
aders of the House have broken with 
the President. Internal Republican pol- 
|itics has stagnated the House and is 
| forcing a special session. 


| “Secretary Newton, from the Presi- 


UNITED STATES 


the House | 


| dent’s office, was here yesterday to ob- | 
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PusLisHeD WitHouT ComMMeNT BY THE UNitep States DaiLy 





Liberia Slaves President’s Emergency Committee Predicts Accelerated 
Progress Due to Meeting of State Legislatures and 


Availability of Federal Funds 





Proposals of African Repub- 
lic So Far Unsatisfactory 
To United States, Depart- 
ment of State Says 


} 


The United States has remained firm 
that the Liberian government take steps 
for ‘the abolition of slavery. and forced 
labor, according to information obtained 
at the Department of State, Jan. 9. 

Since the note which the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, sent to Liberia 
on Dec. 3 demanding that slavery be 
abolished, three communications have 
been exchanged between the two gov- 
ernments, it was stated orally at the 
Department. The full text of the note 
was printed in the issue of Jan. 8.) 

The first note of Dec. 3 was read to 
the Liberian congress together with the 
resignation of President King and Vice 
President Yancy. The Secretary of State, 
Edwin Barclary then became acting 
president, the Department explained 
orally. 





Note .Is Answered 
On Dec. 5 the Liberian government sent | 
ja note to the United States expressing 
its thanks for the frank and friendly 
tenor of Secretary Stimson’s note and 
| proposed certain compliances. 

On Dec. 8 the Department of State 
replied that the Liberian proposals did 
not meet the situation, it, was stated 
orally at the Deartment, 

On Dee. 24, Liberia replied further to 
Secretary Stimson’s memorandum point- 
| ing out certain measures against slavery 
that the government had taken. 

On Dec. 27, according to the Depart- 
ment of State, the American Charge 
d‘Affaires in Montovia, Sam _ Keber, 
again expressed the opinion of the 
United States that Liberia’s proposals 
did not meet the situation. 

On Jan. 6, the Liberian government 
|addressed another note to the Depart- 
|ment accepting in principle the recom- 
|mendations of the Slavery Commission. 
| The Department’s reply to this was that 
this still did not meet the situation, it 
was stated orally at the Department. 


: Founded for Race | 
Asked regarding the fact that a col-| 











Highway work for the relief of unem- 
ployment should be accelerated in the 
near future with most of the State Leg- 
islatures meeting, and with $80,000,000 
of Federal funds available to those 
States putting up their share of funds 
for road work, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, 

Winter highway work in all parts of 
the country already is proving an im- 
portant factor in relieving local tnem- 
ployment, it is indicated in reports re- 
ceived from the Public Works Section 
of the Committee by Col. Arthur Woods, 
Chairman of the Emergency Committee. 

A statement showing the progress 
made in publie highway construction is- 
sued by the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Jan. 9 follows in full text: 


Work Started Despite 


Winter Weather 


Road building and highway improve- 
ment work which ordinarily would not 
be started until late Spring or Summer 
is being undertaken now, reports show. 
Inspite of Winter conditions in northern 
States a large amount of preliminary 
grading and clearing is already under 
way, and there are indications that muc 
more work will be started within the 
next few weeks. ; 

Typical of the road construction work 
now under way in northern States where| 
highway construction is normally at a 
standstiil at this season is the program 
of the Vermont State Highway Depart- 
ment, which had $100,000 of road con- 
struction authorized at the end of No- 
vember for the — of relieving un- 
employment. All the jobs compriséd in 
this program are now in progress, and 
construction will be pushed forward as 
rapidly as weather conditions permit. 


Local Differences Settled 


To Advance Program 

In New Jersey, $38,000,000 is avail-| 
able for new highway construction ‘dur- 
ing 1931, under the State Highway De- 
partment, and it is expected that con- 
tracts for a very large part of this 
amount will be let in the first three 
months of the year. The work will in- 
clude roadway and sideWalk grading, the 
ainting of guard rails and posts, clean- 
ng of debris from roadways, gutters and 


| meeting this week, and with the $80,000,- 


h| States to draw on to meet the State 


decrease of 28.7 per cent, and Sherman | 
County a loss of 22.2 per cent. 


To Aid Agriculture 
.. There are six cities in Oergon which 


had a population of 10,000 or more in! 


1930. Portland, the largest city, has 301,-; sal a 
815 inhabitants, or practically one-third Rev olving Fund Is Urged to 





pf the entire population of the State. Its | Stabilize Farming Dis- | 
increase was 43,527, or 16.9 per cent. | : ei 
Salem, the capital city, is second, with a| tricts in Speech by Idaho 
pulation of 26,266, which is a gain of R . 
587, or 48.6 per cent, during the past! epresentative 


10 years. Eugene is the third largest 
city, with 18,901 inhabitants, showing 
8,308, or 78.4 per cent, more than in 1920. 
‘The other cities in this class, ranking in 
int of population, are Klamath Falls, 
edford, and Astoria. Of these cities, 
lamath Falls shows the highest rate of 
crease, having gained 235.2 per cent 
n the past decade. 


’ 204 Incorporated Places 


ae There are 204 incorporated places in 
@regon, of which nine have been organ- 
ized since 1920, and their population is 
shown for the first time in this bulle- 
tin. The largest of those newly incorpo- 
rated towns is Chiloquin, in Klamath 
County, with 481 inhabitants, and the 
smallest is Cornucopia in Washington 
County, with 10 residents. The smallest 
of all the incorporated .places in the 
State is Bourne, in Baker County, with 
one inhabitant. 

_A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Oregon, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, election 

recinct, city, and town, may be obtained | 

y writing to the Bureau of the Census, | 
Washington, D. C. 


_ } 
Postponement Proposed | 


Of Oleomargarine Act 


‘Representative Aldrich (Rep.), of 
Warwick, R. I., Jan. 9 introduced a bill 
(H. R. 15992) to postpone the effective 
date of the act entitled “an act to amend 
the definition of oleomargarine con- 
tained in the act entitled ‘an act refin- 
ing butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleo- 
Margarine.’ ” 


Stabilization of the finances of drain- | 
age districts in 34 States as proposed in| 
| the bill (S. 4123) would afford real farm | 
relief and also relieve the unemployment 
| situation, Representative Smith (Rep.), 
jof Twin Falls, Idaho, told the House 
Jan. 9. This bill has already passed the 
| Senate, he said, and has been favorably 
; reported with certain amendments by the 
House Committee On Irrigation and Rec- 

lamation, of which ‘he is'chairman, 


The bill passed the Senate providing 
| for noninterest-bearing bonds, Mr. Smith 
said, and the proposed amendment re- 
quires the districts to pay a 3 per cent} 
|annual interest charge on the money ad-| 
vanced. This bill does not call for a! 
gift of money, he pointed out, but is an 
jextension of credit, a plan for refinanc- | 
jing districts on a long-term basis. 


The bill is not intended as aid for} 
the individual, but for the communities, | 
and offers no opportunity for specula-| 
tion. It will be practical relief for un- 


| superintendent, 


struct Muscle Shoals for the President. 
He was in the open. Mr. Wood is ob- 
structing relief by omission to make the 
proper move. He is the President’s 
favorite in the House. 

“The great engineer has become an 
obstructionist. As he produced bad 
times, he will continue them.” 


Bank Laws Designed 
To Benefit Public 


Legislative Changes 
York Statutes Explained 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 9. 


The’ legislative changes in the bank- 
ing law of New York State suggested by 
the Banking Department grew out of 
long and painstaking study by officials 


were drawn in the interest of affording 
protection to the public, depositors and 


to, it was stated orally Jan. 8 by the 
Joseph A. Broderick. 
(The full text of these recommendations 
appeared in the issue of Jan. 8, 1931.) 
“We are hopeful,” he continued, “that 
thorough consideration and study will 





|ored artistocracy in Liberia was grind-| culverts, and such other work as ¢an be 
|ing down colored natives, Secretary of | done this Winter. It is expected that ap- 
State Stimson stated orally that what | proximately 1,000 men will be kept busy 
| seemed particularly sad was that Liberia | under the New Jersey program. 

|had been founded in order to assist the| The brushing away of minor local and 
colored race in escaping from slavery. | personal considerations has been an im- 
American philanthropists bought slaves | portant factor in speeding up construc- 
in the United States and sent them to/|tion on a 35-mile stretch of highway 
| their freedom in Liberia, Secretary Stim-|along the, Boston-Worcester turnpike 


in New) 


and examiners of the Department, and | 


communities, such as they are entitled | 


|make it possible for the farmer to pay|is a quasi-public function. 


employment, and will mean a reduction | be given to the proposals which we have 
of farm taxes, and at the same time/|submitted to the Legislature. Banking 
A banking 
his debts, Mr. Smith said. | institution receives its right to do busi- 

The extent of relief is limited by cre-| ness through a franchise from the State 
ating a revolving fund, which keeps the| or Federal Government. In the exer- 
annual appropriations to $19,000,000,|cise of this function the first considera- 
the total amount of the revolving fund|tion should be given to the public or 
so created being $95,000,000, to be ap-| community aspect of the service to be 
propriated at the rate of $19,000,000 a| rendered. The private aspect should not 
year for five years. 'be the primary consideration.” 


The bill, which calls for | 





Pending Copyright Measure Opposed 


By Association of 


& postponement of 24 months after en- | 


actment of this amendment, was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Negro Group Seeking | 
Part in Dry Appeal) 


Association Asks Right to File 
Brief in Test Case 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Telates to those fundamental rights 
which they attained only as a result of 
four years of bitter warfare.” 

A copy of the brief has been placed 
in the hands of the clerk of the court 
for filing in the event the motion is 
granted. Therein it is stated that the 
interest in the case, “because the affirm- | 
ance of the judgment of the district court | 
might place in jeopardy” the three 
@mendments, leads counsel to support 
ie adoption of the amendment in ques- 
ion. 

It is argued that the discretion exer- 
cised by Congress as to the manner of 
ratification of the amendment was politi- 
cal in its nature and is not subject to 
judicial review, consequently the real 
uestion is not one of the discretion of 
ongress, but of the power of Congress. 
The Eighteenth Amendment was properly 
adopted, it is urged, since the act of the 
Legislatures in ratifying the amendment 
must be conclusively presumed to be the 
act of the people of the several States, 
and the people, through their legisla- 
tures, had the right and the power to re- 
strict the police powers of the States and 
to place a restraint upon their own per- 
sonal liberties. 

In conclusion it is submitted that “the 
wats intention of the framers of the 
onstitution and the traditional inter- 
pretation of Article V invalidated the 
reading of that article advanced” by 
counsel for the defendants in the case 
and in Judge Clark’s opinion. ‘“Consti- 
tutional amendment is an important 
safeguard to constitutional government,” 
it is stated. “It is a pclitical matter, 
with which the courts should not inter- 
fere unless the action of the proposing 
and ratifying agencies are flagrantly in 
derogation of the ordinary meaning of 
the words employed in Article V.” 
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Vestal Bill Fails to Remedy Defects of Present Act, House | 


Radio Broadcasters 


|son pointed out. He said that he had 
talked with Charles E. Mitchell, newly 
appointed minister to Liberia, and he 
seemed to have a very complete knowl- | 
| edge of the situation. 


The next presidential election is sched- | 
uled for May, the Department stated | 
| orally, but there is some possibility that 
because of the resignation of President 


| King, an earlier election wil} be held. 


Organization of Loan 
Companies Proposed 


Establishment in District of | 
‘Columbia Would Be Authorized 


Bills were introduced into the Senate 
j}and House Jan. 9 by Senator Arthur 
|Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, and Repre- 
sentative Frank L. Bowman (Rep.), of 
| West Virginia, which would authorize the 
}establishment of small-loan concerns. in | 
|the District of Columbia, for the mak- | 
|ing of so-called industrial loans in small 
{amounts at rates of interest in excess 
|of the usual legal rates for bank loans. 


Representative Bowman stated that 
his bill (H. R. 15982) was founded upon 
|the Uniform Small Loan Act, which Was 
| prepared by the Russell Sage Foundation 
| some years ago, and which has been éh- 
| acted into law in over half of the States 
|of the Union. He réferred to the report 
submitted in December to thé District 
| Commissioners by Corporation Counsel 
| William W. Bride, citing the néed for 
| both eredit union and small loan legisla- 
| tion here. (United States Daily, Dec. 4, 
1930.) 
| The Uniform Small Loan Act was re- 
| vised by the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate, according to Mr. Bowman, at the 





route. Construction has been under way 
for some time, but disputes over rights- 
of-way have beén holding up certain 
sections. Several local communities 
which have heretofore interposed objec- 
tions have withdrawn them, one after 
another, in the interests of advancing 
the program just at this time, and pri- 
vate ifidividuals, seemingly influenced 
by public opinion on the need for pro- 
viding employment, have waived differ- 
ences of opinion that the work might 
proceed. : 
Among other typical reports coming 
Ann eee se ec eee 


Tariff Hearings Planned 
On Pineapples and Coca 


Two publi¢ hearings to ascertain the 
facts econcerhing the respective produc- 
tion of “pineapples”. and of “chocolate| 
and cocoa, sweetened and unsweetened, 
in bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or 
more” will be held by the Tariff Com- 
mission at times and locations to be 
anfhounced later, according to two orders 
Jan, 8 just madé public by the Commis- 
sion. 

The specified produets, according to| 
the Conimission’s ordérs, are produced 
both by the United States and by com- 
peting foreign countries. Interested 
parties will be given opportunity at the 
hearings to produce evidence and to be 
heard, according to the orders. 


Secretary Hurley Defends 
Aid for Military Schools 


[Continued from Page_1.] 
meet the needs of the individual and the 
| country in peace and War.” : 
| “f wish to take sharp exception to any 
lidea that any type of compulsory iiili- 
|tary training exists in the~United States, 
today either in its school systems or 





Committee Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


key station of a network of stations. | against virtually every use of his work 
“This performance is relayed by wire | whatsoever, whether or not such use is 





| request of Senator Capper. The bill pto- | 

vides for interest rates of 3% per cent | 
16a loans of $100 and less and of 2% per | quire military training as a part of the 
| cent on loans from $100 to $300, t € | course of instruction, but no student is 
| maximum permitted under the bill, The| compelled to attend such an institution. 
bill is so drawn that on a loan of $300, |If he does so attend his action is etitirely 
interest at 3% per cent per month would | yoluntary.” 


'be payable on $100 of the loan and 2%, | 


otherwise,” he said, ne 
“At certain schools the authorities re- 


(and, in the case of international relay 
broadcasting, by radio) to a large num- 
ber of stations which, in turn, broadcast 
the performance to the public. Under 
the Vestal bill the copyright owner is 
to be given the right to collect not only 
|from the key station (where the per- 
| formance actually takes place), but also 


from each of the stations to which the | 


| program is relayed and which have no 
control over what musical compositions 


covered by the list of exclusive rights 
which follows, and without regard to the 
possibility of future developments which 
may make it of public interest that the 
author’s right be not unduly extended.” 








+to collect from each person operating’a 


| receiving set may be turned. 


| 


are broadcast by the originating sta; | 

tion.” 8 
In addition, Mr. Caldwell claims the | 

copyright owner is to be given the right | 


receiving set in a public place where “% | 
specific admission or service fee is ate 
charged therefor” (e. g., theaters, public| Railroad plans to reduce the freight 





dance halls, ete.), although such persons | rates on leaf tobacco by 30 per cent 
|do nothing more than to enlarge the au-|from origins in North Carolina on the 
| @ence of the single performance taking |lines of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
place in the originating station’s studio | Norfolk Southern railroads to destifia- 
and have no control over what musical |tions in Virginia, particularly Norfolk, 
compositions will be broadcast by that | received a temporary setback at the 
station or by any station to which the | 


i Pp 
In his recommendations, Mr. Caldwell | Ohio Railway and the City of Newport 
bill should be cleared up, so as to leave |the schedules proposing the reduced to- 
|no doubt as to copyright protection for | baceo rates from Jan. 10, when they 
broadcast programs., All provision for | were to have become effective, until 
minimum damages fot innocent infringe- | Aug. 10, 1931, pending an investiga- 
ment should be eliminated, he stated, |tion into the reasonableness of the pro- 
among other recommendations. | posed change. 

“In conclusion, however, attention Hearing was assigned for Feb. 11 be- 
should be directed to a fundamental |fore Examiner Brennan, at Newport 
change which the Vestal bill would work | News, Va., when all interested parties 
in the underlying theory of copyright | will be given opportunity to present 
protection in the United States,” 
Caldwell declares. “The Copyright ActyProposed. 
of 1909 (as has every previous Copy- The railroads, particularly, the At- 
right Act) considers the author’s right | lantie Coast Line, and Norfolk Southern, 
simply as the sum total of certain ex-| planned to reduce the leaf tobacco 
clusive rights specifically enumerated in | freight rates to 25 cents per 100 pounds 
{the statute The Vestal bill, by a broad,| from the present rate level, which is 
unqualified definition in its opening sec- | approximately 80 per cent higher, it was 
tion, proposes to recognize the author’s| learned at the Commission. The new 
right as absolute, and as protected | commodity rates were to have beevime 








Interstate Commerce Commission Jan. 9. | 
Upon protest of the Chesapeake &| 


states that ambiguous provisions of the |News, Va., the Commission suspended | 


r, | their views for or against the reduction | 


per cent per month on the balance. 


The District Superintendent of Insur- 
ance would be given supervision of the 
| act. 





Proposed Freight Rate Cut on Leaf 
Tobacco in North Carolina Halted 


cr. Suspends Schedule Upon Complaint of Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway and City of Newport News, Va. 


effective Jan. 10, aid continue in opera- 
tion until June 29, 1931. 

The purpose of the reduction planned 
is to méet the competition of motor 
trucks, which have been hauling tobacco 
out of eastern North Carolina to Vir- 
ginia cities. 

The leaf tobacco traffic is considerable 
between North Carolina and Virginia, 
the afinual shipment to Norfolk for ex- 
port aggregating approximately 200,- 
| 000,000 pounds, according to information 
at the Commission. 

Thé present rate on leaf tobacco to 
Norfolk is 36 cents per 100 pounds, 

The other important cities affected by 
|the proposed tobacco rate reduction are 
Richmond and Petérsburg. 

The Comimission’s suspensidn order 
follows in full text: 

By order entered in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 8559, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspended 
from Jan. 10, 1931, until Aug. 10, 1931, 
the operation of certain schedules pro- 
posing to reduce the rates on leaf to- 
bacco from certain points in North Caro- 
lina to Norfolk, Portsmouth, Pinners 
Point, Richmond, South Richmond, and 
Petersburg, Va., for the purpose of 
meeting motor-truck competition, and 
are published to expire June 29, 1981, 





The Secrétary further pointed out that 
stich legislation would repudiate agree- 
| ments entered into With a large humber 
of educational ifstitutions. 


‘Effect of State Law 
‘On Alcohol Construed | 








\Federal Statute Held Not to 
Supplant Colorado Act 








Denver, Colo., Jan. 9.—The National 
Prohibition Act which pefmits the manu- 
facture and tse of alcohol under certain 
conditions is not superior to nor does it 
supplant the Cole 
Federal Judge J. Foster Syimes, of the 
United States District Court for thé Dis- 


ing that a contract for the sale of alco- 
hal was ‘illegal ahd therefore void. 

The ruling was given in an action by 
the Colonial Drug & Sales Company 
against the Western Products Company. 
The latter, according to the plaintiff's 
allegation had improperly termitiated a 
contraet to supply the plaintiff company 
with the alcohol by-product obtained in 
tp mafiufacturée of near-beer. 

hé suit was defended on thé grouiid 
that thé contract réquired the defendant 
to do ah illegal act—imanufacture of 
alcohol in violation of the State law, In 
response to this démurtér, the plaintiff 
company had alleged that the manufac- 
ture Was under a Federal permit. 

“The facts in the bill of complaint,” 
Judgé Sytes ruled, “show a direct viola- 
tion of the constitution and statutes, It 
is not lawful under any condition to 
manufacture or sell aleohol in Colorado 
and no set of facts can bé conjured up 
which would make it lawful. T weir 
this contract is absolutely void under 
the laws of Colorado and no court will 
enforeé it or give any rélief,” 





- 


rado prohibition law, | 


trict of Colorado, has ruled in determin- {' 


to the Public Works Section of projects 
which will alleviate unemployment lo- 
cally are 12 miles of highway paving 
from Perry to Fort Valley, Ga., to cost 
approximately $300,000; $260,000 of road 
work in St. George’s County, Del.; a 
$25,000 surfacing contract at Sausalito) 
Calif., and a $50,000 surfacing and 
ditching contract at Wichita Falls, Tex., 
all of which are actually under way or 
about to start. 


Other contracts which are expected to 
be let shortly include 200 miles of con- 
erete road in South Carolina, to cost 
approximately $6,000,000. on which bids 
were called for by the State Highway 
Department by Dec. 30; 200 miles of 
concrete road in Louisiana, bids for 
which were due Jan. 6; and 263 miles 
of road projects and five bridge projects 
in Alabama, bids for which are due Jan. 
14, and which the engineers’ estimates 
set at approximately $4,700,000. 


Rapid Acceleration 
Of Programs Forecast 
With most of the State Legislatures 


000 of Federal funds available for the 
share of Federal-aid projects, a rapid 
acceleration of highway work is fore- 
seen in the near future, the President’s 
Emergency Committee believes. - 


“Never before has the country been 
so well organized to provide employment 
or relief where needed,” Colonel Woods 
said Jan. 9 in response to inquiries con- 
cerning his testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 


“Never before has the country so thor- 
oughly understood the ¢ondition which 
we are now facing and organized in ad- 
vance to cope with it: Four or five mil- 
lion people unemployed in the country 
today means less hardship than would 
an equivalent number of unemployed at 
any time in our past history. 


“For the first time in the history of 
the country there has been constructive, 
intelligent organization to meet the prob- 
lem of unemployment. A_ network of 
State, county and city commiittees has! 
sprung up, representative of the strong- 
est leadership of governmental, indus- 
trial, financial and civic groups. 


W ork of Local 
Organizations Lauded 


“These committees, all intent on the 
same problem, have uncovered many op- 
portunities to provide additional employ- 
ment by accelerating and undertaking 
public works, by developing construction 
and reconstruction programs, by encour- 
aging home improvement campaigns, by 
house-to-house canvasses for jobs, and 
in all possible ways setting up programis 
for giving jobs first and, providing relief 
where jobs cannot be found. ; 


“We are directly in touch with 355 
cities, and indirectly with hundreds of 
other cities and counties through the 
State committees and our regional field 
directors. The thing which impresses us 
most strongly is the rapid and compre- 
hensive way in which these organizations 
have sprung up. Wherever the need 
exists—in large and siiall cities, in 
towns, in rural communities, in the re- 
gions which have suffered from drought 
—there has been a spontaneous develop- 
ment of employment and relief programs. 

“The local organizations, furthermore, | 
are by no means temporaty groups, but | 
are formed to carry on their work as long 
as the emergency exists, and to meet 
whatever conditions may arise. For the 
first time in any depression, the people 
of the United States have come to a 
réalization that the most important prob- 
lem today is to provide employment for | 
the workers who, through no fault of 
their own, are without jobs. 

“The mere fact that this complete or- 
ganization has been set up may have 
tended to create an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the seriousness of the situation. 
The important thing to remetber is that 
the vigorous activities of the committees 
Sasi eensonses nein Ca aE 
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Many Students ° 
Found Earning 
College Expenses 


Survey Shows 43 Per Cent 
Of Men and 24 Per Cent 
Of Women in Land-grant 
Institutions Have Jobs 








Working students in the United States 
include approximately one-half of the 
men and one-fourth of the women at- 
tending the 48 land-grant colleges and 
universities, according to a survey of 
land-grant colleges and _ universities just 
made public by the Federal Office of 
Education. 

The total earnings of students in 1,000 
institutions of higher learning in 1928 
was $32,500,000. In the land-grant insti- 
tutions aione, 43 per cent of the men and 
24 per cent of the women were gain- 
fully employed, some earning their way 
entirely and others supplementing their 
earnings with other available funds. 

Approximately 13,000 land-grant col- 
lege men and 3,000 land-grant college 
women are entirely dependent upon their 
own efforts for their college education, 
the survey found. Land-grant college 
students earn $7,000,000 annually for 
their own college support, or 22 per cent 
of the total amount earned by studs 
of all types of institutions of higher 
learning. 

Additional information revealed in the 
survey follows: 

Student Employment Bureaus 

The average land-grant student earns 
during the college term from $150 to 
$360. Women earn as much during the 
term as $315. These figures, however, 
do not include‘regular salaries for full 
time jobs. Durmg the Summer the aver- 
age college man earns from $200 to $300,., 
and the average college woman from 
$150 to $250. 

Thirty-eight land-grant institutions 
maintain some form of employment bu- 
reaus, Offices, or committees to rssist 
students in procuring jobs for self-help. 


| The first agency to be established was 


at the University of Illinois in 1895, Ten 
of these employment bureaus are oper- 
ated with full time managers whose sal- 
aries range upwards to $2,500 annually; 
18 are aes by part-time agents or 
are combined with the work of the Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries or of the assistants 
to the deans of men. Ten institutions 
provide private offices for the employ- 
ment bureau and five combine the work 
with the personnel office. Eleven insti- 
tutions include the placement of gradu- 
ates among the duties of the appoint- 
ment or employment bureau. 

Employment is regulated in some in- 
stitutions according to the academic load 
of the student. One regulation permits 
only three hours’ work per day with a 16- 
unit course; another limits a student 
carrying 15 hours of college work to 21 
hours of employment. 

Self-help Encouraged 
Others 


enforce regulations against 


| night work by women, against more than 


one — job of a certain income be- 
ing held by the same student, and against 
types of work injurious to the health 
of the student. 

The land-grant colleges use various 
methods 4n finding jobs for the needy 
students. They advertise, corresponigh 
with prospective employers, and coop 
erate with clubs and Various civic organ- 
izations. Twenty-two institutions inspect 
jobs before students are assigned, but the 
inspection is done ih a cursory manner, * 
, Attempts are made to place students 
in the towns where the colleges are lo- 
cated, hence the larger the town the 
greater are the number and variety of 
the jobs available. Nineteen land-grant 
colleges are located in villages of less 
than 5,000 population, 10 are in towns 
varying from 5,000 to 10,000, 12 in towns 
from 10,000 to 25,000, and 11 are located 
in cities from 25,000 to 40,000, 

All but eight of the land-grant insti- 
tutions foster self-help, and 36 out of the 
44 reporting believe that it is excellent 
training afd experience. 





is indicative not merely of unemploy- 
ment, but of comprehensive organiza- 
tion to meet the problem.” 
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AvuTHortgep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


* Senate Decides 





Are PresENTED . HEREIN. BEING 
BY THE Unrrep States DaAILy 





To Reconsider 1s Urged by Senator La Follette 


Power Nominees Criticizes Plan Approved by Congress for Drought and 


Walsh Resolution for Re- 
hearing of Appointments 
Made by President Adopt- 
ed After Long Debate 


iContinued from Page 1.) 
“The Interstate Commerce Committee, 
after extensive hearings, became con- 
vinced of the necessity for reorganiza- 
tion, and no one doubts that a lack of 
harmony existed in the Commission. It 
was felt that once a full-time-Commis- 
sion was appointed, the responsi- 
bility for their action should be placed 
squarely on their shoulders.” 
Status of Employes 
When, after the three Commissioners 
had taken their oath of office, he said, 
it was called to their attention that by 
so doing the new Commission had been 
organized, and as a consequence the old 
Commission automatically expired, a 
new situation immediately arose with 
respect to the status of employes. 
“The only concern, therefore, of the 
7p: Commission,” he said, “was to pre- 
went these subordinates from continuing 
the rendition of decisions, etc., for which 
the new Commission would be held re- 
sponsible. The Commission was only 
trying to carry out the purpose of Con- 
gress to relieve the situation and pre- 
vent further action which might involve 
the dispute in even greater confusion. 
It never crossed the mind of these Com- 
missioners to do anything except what 
the Senate demanded that they should 
do, namely, to relieve the situation im- 
* mediately.” 
The Commission felt that they had no 
right to continue these men in office. 


Mr. Bonner, the executive secretary of | 


the Commission, whose antagonism to 
Messrs. King and Russell was the cause 
of the friction in the Commission, had 
already signified his intention to re- 


sign from the office he held, and Messrs. | 


King and Russell have filed their appli- 
cations for reinstatement. 

The conclusion has been drawn, he 
said, that the Commission was acting 
under the influence of the power. trust. 
“Nothing,” he declared, “could be based 
on more unsound argument. These men 
were not lawyers, and they acted on 


the assumption that all employes imme- | 


diately went out of office. 
“It would be most unfair on the part 


of the Senate to take this proposed I 
e | 


tion,” he added. “The facts should 
determined without subjecting these men 
to humiliation.” 
Called Biggest Issue 
“The question of the power trust is 
fast becoming the biggest general issue 
before the American 


tion of Mr. Smith. “The power issue is 


here and here to stay until we place in| 


the White House a President who will 


insist that the power sites of the country | 


be used in the interest of the people 
rather than that favors be granted to.the 
power interests,” he said. 

Senator Dill asserted that power. com- 
panies in stating their valuation for tax- 
ation place the amount at the lowest 
possible figure but in listing their val- 
wation when thev go into the home and 
to industry to sell power place it at the 
highest figure of inflated valuation. 

“Government ownership and municipal 
ownership are the only weapons by 
which the people can meet the power 
monopoly extending itself to every cor- 


| 
ner of the country,” continued the Wash- | 


ington Senator. He said that the public 
cannot expect to find relief through State 
public service commissions in regulation 
of rates when the commissions will be 
overridden by the courts, The rate-| 
making power does not lie with public 
service commissions but with municipal 
plants scattered about the country, he 
contended. 
_ Asks Rejection of Mr. Smith 

Senator Dill asserted that the “Ad- 
ministration from the President down” | 
are “almost universally on the side of 
the great power interests, At no time 
has the President raised his voice against 
the great power interests,” he said. 

He urged favorable action on the} 
pending motion in order to make clear | 


the stand of the President on the power! edge of the Senate rules in anv action 


issue, to determine whether he will! 
“stand on his constitutional powers and | 
refuse to send the nomination of Mr, | 
Smith back to the Senate and play into | 
the hands of the power trust.” | 

The Washington Senator declared fur- 
ther that if Mr. Smith “has any man-| 
hood in him he will resign, no matter | 
what the President does.” He expressed 
the hope that the President would return! 
the name, that the Senat: would refuse 
to confirm the nomination and that the| 
President would nominate another man 

Gre couldn’t be worse.” 
Estoppel Claimed 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, in disputing the right of the Senate 
to reconsider the nominations, declared 
that the Senate, by its action in officially 
notifying the President that it had “ad- 
vised and consented” to the nominations, 
Was estopped from any further consid. 
eration. 

“This body, acting officially through 
its representative, notified the President 
that the action had been taken,” he said, 
“True, the Senate might have waited to 
serve notice, and the officer of the Sen- 
ate might have delayed for the two. stipu- 
lated days.” 

“Was the President bound under the 
law to take, official notice of the Senate | 
rule and delay the issuance of these 
commissions until the two days hadvex-| 

ired?” he asked. “Assuming even that | 

e was, he had a right to assume and to| 

presume that the Senate waived that | 

requirement, aid the Senate is therefore | 

estopped from reconsideration.” 
Right of President 

Presuming that the President did his | 
duty in nominating, and that the Senate | 
did its duty in advising and consenting 
to the nominations and in so notifying 
the President, then the President pro. | 


people,” Senator | 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, declared in| 
urging reconsideration of the confirma- | 


| ings. 


| Unemployment Aid and 


Suggests Four Measures 


To Meet Emergencies 


Criticizing the program passed by 
| Congress for drought and unemployment 
| relief and the legislative program sched- 
| uled for zonsideration, Senator La Fol- 
'lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, declared in 
the Senate Jan. 9 that Congress should 
devote itself to the development of a 
program to meet the need now existing 


throughout the country. He proposed 
four essentials to such a program. 


First. Food and clothing should be pro- 
vided for-drought sufferers. 

Second. Action should be taken on 
some measure to give direct relief to the 
unemployed and their dependents. 

Third. The public works program 
should be extended for the next fiscai 
year, 

Fourth. Affording of the means for 
mobilization of the intelligence of in- 
dustry and finance in order that it may 
be brought to bear upon the problem of 
solving the question of distribution as 
it has been brought to bear during the 
|last 10 years upon the problem of in- 
creasing the productivity of the present 
industrial organization. 


Disapproves of Red Cross 


Bearing Entire Burden 


In conection with the first proposal, 
Senator La Follette said that “to throw 
the entire burden on the sted Cross is 
in my judgment criminal negligence on 
the part of Congress.” 

In regard to a relief measure he sug- 
gested “either the passage o- the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Walsh, which pro- 
vides for a 50-50 appropriation by the 
Federal Government to relieve the cities 
of the excess burden which they have 
had to meet in providing relief for the 
unemployed, or the passage of a meas- 
ure which should afford resources to en- 
able the Red Cross to meet the situa- 
tion.” 


As to the question of distribution, he 


declared that the problem could not be 
solved through mergers, pointing out 
that such a program would mean the 


elimination of employes and add to the| 


| unemployment problem. ‘There lies the 
possibility of a permanent 


ing Great Britain following the World 
War,” he said. 

Asserting that the proposals of the 
present Administration to meet the un- 


employment and drought relief problems | 


facing the 
quate,” the 


country “is woefully inade- 
Wisconsin Senator said that 


“Congress should step into the breach in| 


view of the failure of the Administra- 
tion to do so.” 


Criticizes Proposed 


Legislative Program 


Stating that the Administration has 
refused to permit Congress to give any 
direct relief in the way of loans for the 
| parchase of food in drought - stricken 
|areas and that an inadequate program 
|had been passed for the expansion of 
food, Senator La Follette criticized the 
sscateianar le oape aaa “At crated Sahdiaatt tar aia 
the right of the Senate to reconsider, 
| and secondly, that the rule under which 
| the Senate is acting is itself unconstitu- 
| tional, 
| is concerned, he said, it may be dismissed 
as without force. 

Disputes Waiver Claim 

The proposition that the notification of 
the President constituted waiver of the 
Senate’s right to reconsider, he argues, 
cannot be true, since the rules them- 
|selves provide specifically that the Sen- 
ate may reconsider within. a_ specified 
time, “and in the event the President has 
been notified, the motion must be accom- 
panied by a request that the Presidest 
return the papers of notification.” 

“How can it be contended,” 
| George asked, “that when a rule spe- 
| cifically provides as stated, that notifica- 
tion sent to the President constitutes a 
waiver? There can be no waiver.” 

Senator George declared that the 
President is “bound to know that under 
the rules the Senate is entitled to re- 
consider, He asserted that every official 
of the Government is bound by a knowl- 





in which the Senate is involved.” 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Coxnecti- 
cut, asserted that the motion of Senatoi 
Walsh put the Senate in position 
trying an impeachment proceeding in a 
very irregular way.” 

“Thave not heard an argument in favor 
of this motion,” said he, “that has not 
been in criticism of the Commission’s ac- 
tion after its members had taken office. 


| Here was Senator Wheeler of (Montana) |,. 


consuming time in relating what had 
been done. That gives the case away. 
It’s an attempt at impeachment and this 


| body is not the one under the Constitu- 


tion to institute impeachment proceed- 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, said the courts or impeachment pro- 
ceedings presented the way out, and he 
opposed the-~ Senate taking any action 
such as Was proposed by the Walsh reso- 


lution. He said some Senators were in- 
consistent in the position they had dis- 


played in Yavor of the Walsh motion. 
He charged that throughout hearings on 
the power nominations, there was much 
discussion of the question whether F, E. 
Bonner should be retained. 

“But now we find,” he said, “‘that while 
the Commission used undue haste in dis- 
missing Russell and King, never a word 
was said about the dismissal of Bonner 
having been also hastily accomplished. 
I don’t admit that the Commission did 
dismiss any of them; Congress did it i 
the Water Power Act, and I ask what 
right has the Senate now to say that the 


| new Commission is displaying friendli- 
| ness to the power interests because it did 


what it was told to do.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.). of Idaho, an- 
nounced he would vote in favon/of the 
Walsh motion. The theory that Another 
department of the Government is as 


unemploy- | 
ment problem greater than that afflict- | 


Senator | 


“of | 


iproposed legislative program. He 
|pointed out that this includes consid- 
leration of a measure on the National 
‘Prohibition Act for the District of Co- 
‘lumbia, a measure for a shorter work- 
week for postal employes, a measure for 
increased pensions to Civil War sailors 
and soldiers, and a bill for the independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands. ; 

“In thiscrisis when the country is ex- 
periencing the. worst economic disaster 
|in its history, we should be giving our 
j;attention to other problems than these,” 
|he declared. To consider the measure 
‘for Philippine independence at the pres- 
\ent time “is to demonstrate to the coun- 
try that this Congress is utterly bank- 
‘rupt in leadership,” he said. “Congress, 
\like Nero, is fiddling while Rome burns.” 

Discussing the need for further action 
|to meet the unemployment problem, the 
| Wisconsin Senator said that under the 
|present program .direct employment 
jwould be afforded to about 130,000. 
|When it is estimated by Col. Arthur 
| Woods, of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, that 5,000,- 
000 are out of work, “we see that the 
|program is tragically inadequate,” he 
| stated. 
| Referring to the testimony of Col. 
Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
ident’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on Jan. 7, Senator La 
Follette pointed out that Mr. Woods esti- 
mated there are between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 unemployed at the present times 
| This estimate was given by Mr. 


Woods, he said, although a little more | 


than a month previously the President in 
|his message to Congress placed the esti- 
mate at 2,500,000. 

Mr. Woods further testified, he said, 
|that his Committee does not know def- 
initely just what the extent of unemploy- 
|ment is, because no survey to determine 
has been made. The figures given, he 
said, were a rough estimate 
' Concerning the immediate future, Sen- 
ator La Folletie said Mr. Woods testi- 
|fied he “hoped” distress during the Win- 
|ter could be avoided. ‘He testified that 
he had heard of no instance where a 
community was unable to provide for the 
want and distress due to unemployment 
and the resultant hardship,” Senator La 
Follette said. 

The Wisconsin Senator read into the 
Record excerpts from _ letters from 
|mayors throughout the country received 
by him in response to a questionnaire on 
conditions. 


Immediate Action 
Asked by Mayors 


Among them he quoted from letters 
| from Tennessee, Arizona, Iowa, Indiana, 
|Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
|Ohio, Oklahoma and Texas. The letters 
|urged that the “times demand immediate 
jaction,”’ and that “death and starvation 
|await on all sides.” ££ 
| “It has been said that Towa is in the 
best economic condition of any State in 
[the Union,” an Iowa letter read. “If 
\that is true, I pity the rest of them.” 
| A Mississippi mayor reported that ap- 
plications for relief since Dec. 
‘already numbered more than the tota 
relief given during 1929. 
The mayor of a Nebras 


1 


ka city wrote 


So far as the second argument |that the “condition of unrest is creating | 673 gallons of beer and 711,094 gallons | 
| 


ia feeling of discontent among the un- 
|jemployed.” 


Says Appeals Out of Proportion 


‘To Unemployment Report 


The mayor of Bellaire, Ohio, wrote that 
industrial conditions are such that even 
lthose having employment receive such 
low weges that they are becoming pub- 
llic charges, 

The mayor of Shawnee, Okla., wrote 
lthat conditions are such that the Fed- 
leral Government must be depended upon 
Ito restore the confidence of the public. 

“These appeals,” Senator La Follette 
said, *‘seem to be out of proportion with 
the unemployment report. This Is ex- 
plained by the fact, as brought out by 
many of these letters, that many are 
enjoying only part-time employment. 
; so meager that 


and their returns are h 
many who are listed as employed receive 
such small wages thet they are forced 


to depend upon charity.” 
Senator La Follette said that 
iless the amount of suffering due to part- 
|time employment is as great as that due 
to total unemployment. | | 
Further, he went on, this is the sec> 
ond and not the first Winter these con- 
ditions have existed, and hence the sav- 
lings accounts on which many depended 
llast Winter have been exhausted, and 
appeals to charity are necessary. ‘ 
Wage earners out of work, in addi- 
he said, find it difficult to meet 
tax payments, and hence cities are 
lfinding it difficult to appropriate money 
for charitable purposes. He called at- 
tention to the fact that collections of 
charitable agencies are smaller now 
than a year ago, in spite of the fact that 


demands are greater. 
Summary of Information 


Obtained by Questionnaire 


Senator La Follette summarized the 
information obtained by his question- 
naire sent to 306 cities as follows: 

Twenty-four Ohio cities reported av- 
erage total unemployment of 12.2 per 
cent; 22 in Indiana, 14.4 per cent; 21 in 
Wisconsin, 13 per cent; an 
9.9 per cent; 20 in Massachusetts, 13.9 
per cent; 8 in Pennsylvania, 9.8 per cent; 
\7 in New York, 16.9 per cent; 6 in New 
| Jersey, 12.5 per cent; 11 in Iowa, 8.1 per 
leent; 7 in Kansas, 12 per cent; 11 in 
California, 10 per cent; 4 in North Car- 
olina, 9.9 per cent; 3 in South Carolina, 
| 16.5 per cent; 7 in Minnesota, 10 per 
jcent; 2 in Nebraska, 8 per cent; 5 in 
Oklahoma, 12 per cent; 2 in Colorado, 8 
per cent; 4.in Montana, 11 per cent; 
lin North Dakota, 10 per cent; 6 in Texas 
10 ner cent; 4 in Georgia, 8.9 per cent; 
2 in Vermont, 13.6 per cent; 5 in New 
|Hampshire, 7.5 per cent; 1 in Florida, 
8.1 per cent; 7 in Tennessee, 7 per cent; 


| tion, 
| their 


ceeded to exercise the authority vested | anxious as is the Senate to serve the/4 in Kentucky, 12.8 per cent; 4 in Loui- 


in him to issue the commission, and the! 


commissions were evidence of appoint. | 
ments duly issued, Senator Shortridge | 
said, | 

It has been said, he continued, that the | 
President was without constitutional] | 
authority to appoint until the time pro- | 
vided by the rule had expired. He de. | 
clared that his position on the question | 
is that in view of all the preceding facts | 
the President was perfectly justified con. 
stitutionally in issuing the commissions, 
¢ Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, | 


& 


is position on the question, said that 
position to the motion has been based 


tion of the Senate constitute a waiver of 





public interest is not sound, he said, un- 
less that “other department is willing to 
cooperate,’” but he regarded it as the 
time to register a protest vote at any 
rate whether the “other department” 
extended its cooperation in returning the 
papers, 


Flood Control Plan 


Harry Jacobs, Chief Engineer of the 
State of Louisiana, appeared, Jan. 9, be- 
fore the House Committee on Flood Con- 


the Jadwin plan of flood control on the 
Atchafalaya River in Louisiana to con- 


the Boeuf Basin, 





siana, 19.1 per cent; 3 in Missquri, 6 per 
cent; 2 in Alabama, 13 per cent; 6. in 
|Oregon, 14 per cent; 3° in Utah, 6 per 
cent. ’ 
Of the 306 mayors reporting, he said, 


'175 unqualified favored Federal Gov-) 


jernment assistance in affording direct re- 
llief for suffering, 44 favored Government 
jrelief with qualifications, 44 opposed Fed- 
feral relief, 14 said that relief from out- 
side sources not needed, and 29 did not 
|express themselves. 

| The 306 cities reporting, he said, rep- 


and taking the Labor Department’s esti- 
mate that one-third of the population is 


able population is at the present 
|time unemployed, 


1 have} 


doubt- 


17 in Michigan, | 





Program for Immediate Relief |\Federal Docket 


For Prohibition 
Shows Reduction 


Director Woodcock Initiates 
New System of Grading 





Based on Records 


Definite progress was made during the 
past month in ‘clearing up the docket” 
of prohibition violation cases through- 
out the country with the number of un- 
finished cases decreased by more than 
50,-Amos W. Woodcock,” Director of 
Prohibition of the Department of Jus- 
tice, declared orally Jan. 9. 

With better trained agents, Director 
Woodcock said, it is hoped that prohibi- 
tion will become more. and more suc- 
cessful. “The fact that we Have not 
been making a large number of cases 
does not mean we are not doing good 
work. We are trying to get bigger and 
better cases and not great numbers of 
them.” 





Grading System Provided 
Since the Department of Justice as- 


sumed the duties of prohibition enforce- | 


ment on July 1, Colonel Woodcock said 
he has been striving to make the Bu- 
reau a “service in which a man can en- 
ter and, by his own merit, work to the 
top.” Methods of improving technique 
are being concentrated on, he added, de- 
elaring that he now is in process of 
working out a system of efficiency rat- 
ings of prohibition agents in the field. 
| Under this teritative system, he said, 
agents would be graded every six months 
by deputy supervisors and passed upon 
by administrators in charge. Declaring 
he believes it will rate agents correctly 
and fairly, Colonel Woodcock. said the 
system will be similarYo that used by the 
United States Army in rating officers 
and men. 

“It will be a system of promotion 


tially on length of service, partially on 
work in the schools, and possibly on 
some conspicuous act,” he asserted. 

Col. Woodeeck said that in line with 
this project, the Bureau is devising a 
“uniform notebook” for prohibition 
agents, so that accounts of cases may be 
uniform, and court procedure thus sim- 
plified. He said that he saw the need for 
} such a notebook during his service as 
United States Attorney at Baltimore. 

Docket Is Reduced 

As to progress in clearing the docket, 
Col. Woodcock alluded to the Bureau’s 
; tabulation which shows that on Nov. 29, 
1930, there were 22,940 criminal cases, 
whereas on Jan. 9 the unfinished cases 
totaled 22,574. The total number of ar- 
rests for prohibition violations since 
June 30 was 31,087, of which 4,874 were 
during December. Of the cases during 
the month 4,098 were convicted by pleas 
of guilty and 308 by jury trials. A total 
of 613 cases either were nol prossed or 
disposed of by acquittal. The average 
jail sentences in days was 256.3 during 
; the month, and the average fine $151.11. 


1 








| <A total of 729 automobiles were seized, | 


as well as 3 boats, and 1,931 stills and 
| distilleries. during the month. Beer fer- 
| menters taken totaled 4,458, beer seized 
| aggregated 397,055 gallons, spirits seized 
| totaled 176,969 gallons. 

| Since the Bureau assumed charge of 
prohibition on June 30, a total of 4,007,- 


| of spirits have been seized. 


| Colonel Woodecck said that a number | 


i of officials in the field who have been 
| serving as “acting” officials since June 
| 30, pending his investigation of their 
| qualifications, have been given their full 
ratings. He asserted that the assign- 
ment of permanent titles to certain of 
the administrators, assistant administra- 
tors and deputies is not a reflection on 
others still holding “acting” status, ex- 
plaining that he has not yet investigated 
these other cases. 

Permanent Appointments Listed 

In the first district of New England, 
the following officials have been made 
| permanent: J. S. Lewis, administrator; 
| Harry E, Goodnough, assistant admin- 
j istrator Harold W. Eager, New Hanip- 
shire; Bert S. Hyland, Vermont; Seth 
May, Maine; J. W. Morrill, Rhode Island, 
and Robert L. Sengle, Connecticut, depu- 
ties. 


' 
! 


District No. 2, New York: Andrew 
McCampbell, administrator, Allen §, 
| Bartlett, Buffalo; Lowell R. Smith, 


| Rochester; Martin C. Hanson, deputies, 
| Porto Rico: A. J. Hanlon, adminis- 
| trator. 
|_ District No. 3: John D. Pennington, 
| Philadelphia, administrator; J. G. Loos, 
| Lewisburg; Gustave J. Simons, Philadel- 
|phia; Lewis J. Tutt, Newark, and Har- 
lold D. Wilson, Wilmington, deputies. 
Sixth District: W. M. Woodruff, ad- 


ministrator; J. C. Cate. Knoxville; Wil- 
| iam P. Shofner, Nashville; Finis E. Wil- 
‘son, Mehphis, and John E. Wright, 


Cleveland, deputies. 

| Seventh District—Chicago: Col. J. F. 
|Herman, administrator; James A. Eas- 
|ton, Springfield; Walter F. Carroll, East 
St. Louis; Arthur E. Hamilton, Chicago! 
William E. Cunningham, Milwaukee; 
| Roy J. Nye, Madison; Charles P. Britt, 


And Promoting Agents | 


based partially on efficiency ratings, par- | 


| 


' 








| 








meridian at Washington, D. C., is shown above. 


( 


. Photo by Hordyczak. 
One of the four master clocks of the United States Observatory 
which mark the exact hour, minute and second of the day for 


Pendulums of 


delicately calculated weight swing free in a vacuum in the cylinder 


right. 


| on the right, controlling the clock mechanism above, which by 
electric contact corrects the time recorded on the clock dial to the 
Astral observations are taken at the Naval Observatory 


every clear night from which are computed the variations in the 


master clocks. 





Resolution Proposed 


Errors are minute. 





by Senator Nye 


| Would Vacate Seat of Senator Davis 


‘Chairman of Campaign Committee Says He Feels Such| 


Action Necessary Due to Expenditures 


| 
| Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, , 


chairman of the Senate 
Investigating Campaign Expenditures, | 


stated orally Jan. 9 that he expects to) 
submit a resolution in the Senate .declar- 
ing vacant the seat of Senator Davis | 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, on the grounds | 
of expenditures made during the cam- | 
| paign. 

Such action will not be taken, how- 
ever, until the investigating committee 
has completed its record and hearings, 
|Seantor Nye said. He stated that he 
felt it his duty to offer the resolution 
‘in the interest of consistency.” 

“On the record as it stands now I 
don’t see how I could be consistent and 
| refrain from offering such a resolution if | 
others did not do it,” he declared. “The | 
situation is not changed as a result of 





Early Agreement Expected 
On Muscle Shoals Measure 


The hope that a meeting of the con- 
ferees on the Muscle Shoals measure 
|Jan. 12 will be the final conference, so 
the matter may be taken up in the 
House during that week, was expressed 
Jan. 9 by Representative Wurzbach 
(Rep.), of Sequin, Tex., a conferee. 

“The House conferees will meet again 
Jan. 10, and I think the final draft of 
language on the fertilizer provisions will 
be approved by them then,” Mr. Wurz- 
|bach said. “I hope that Senator Mc- 
|Nary (chairman of the conference) will 
call a conference Jan. 12, when the re- 
port can be completed.” 


More Time for Payment 
Of Farm Loans Proposed 


Representative Sinclair (Rep.), of 
Kenmore, N. Dak., introduced a bill (H. 
R. 15990) Jan. 9 to extend the time for 
payment of certain loans to farmers for 
seed, feed, or fertilizer, and for other 
purposes. Under the provisions of this 
vill any Federal intermediate credit 
bank is authorized in its discretion to 
extend, until the expiration of 18 months 
from the date of the approval of this 
act, the time for payment of any ad- 
| vance or loan made to a cooperative as- 
'sociation in accordance with section 202 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended. 





| Indianapolis; Howard Long, South Bend, 
deputies. 


Eleventh District—West Coast: Wil- 
liam G. Walker, administrator, San 
Francisco; Walter L. Peters, Los An- 
igeles; George W. Brady, Reno, Nev.; 


| Walter P. King, Hawaii, deputies. 





Accord Is Reached by Army and Navy 


The Army and Navy have reached an 
|}agreement on spheres of activities of 
| their air forces in peace time which is 
‘described as of “far-reaching 
| tance” and as “heralding the beginning 
lof the closest cooperation that has ever 
existed between the two branches of ‘our 
national defense,” according to an- 
nouncement Jan. 9 by the Department 
of War. 

Under the agreement the Naval Air 
Force will bé based on the Fleet and 
move With it as an important element in 
solving the primary missions confront- 
ing the Fleet, while the Army Air Force 
will be land-based and used as essential 
to the Army in defending the coasts, 
both at home and in the overseas pos- 
sessions, thereby assuring the Fleet ab- 
solute freedom of action without respon- 
sibility for coast defense. 

The announcement follows 
text: 

At a conference between the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Pratt, and the 


in full 


eclaring his intention merely to state | lrol to outline a proposed modification of resented a total population of 16,024,611, | Chief of Steff of the Army, Gen, Doug- 


|las MacArthur, an agreement of far- 
|reaching importance was consummated 


om two considerations, namely, that the|form to a plan he previously proposed|employable, 15.8 per cent of the total | governing the operations of the Army and| fense. 
notification of the President of the ac-| for modification of the Jadwin plan on! employ 


Navy Air Forces during peace. Basing 
their conclusions on those fundamental 





impor- | 


On Air Activity in Times of Peace 


Chiefs of Services Effect Agreement at Conference De- 
signed to Bring Closer Cooperation 


| 
/principles of national defense which| 
| should properly govern both services, the 
agreement reached leaves the air forces | 
of each free to develop within well- 
defined limits and each with a separate 
and distinct mission. | 

The Naval Air Force vill be based on 
the Ficet and move wit it gs en amon | 
tant element in solving the primary mis- 
sions conironting tne rleei. 

The Army Air Forces will be land- 
based and employed as an essential ele- | 
ment to the Army in the performance of | 
its mission to. defend the coasts both at | 
home and in our overseas possessions, | 
thus assuring the Fleet absolute freeaom | 
of action without any responsibility for 
coast defense. 

Up to this time no satisfactory line of 
demarkation had been evolved but the 
discussions have resulted in a clearer 
evaluation of the fundamental principles 
involved in the use of the air weapon. 
The present agreement is being heralded 
as the beginning of the closest coopera- 
tion that has ever existed between the 
|two great branches of our nation?! ce- 
It is, therefore, welcomed with 
jacclaim by the personnel of both the 
Army and the Navy, 





‘template in this case. 


our later investigations but with the 


Committee | record remaining as it does now, I will! 


have to offer a resolution declaring the 
seat vacant. This will not be done until 
we have completed our record and hear- 
ings. 

“T have not discussed this with the 
committee,” he continued. “It would not 


|be a committee resolution because that 


is not a function of thee ommittee. The 
investigation shows that $1,200,000 is 
about the figure involved in the primary 


| and general election campaigns in Penn- | 


sylvania.” 

In regard to possible opposition on the 
part of members of the Committee to 
such a resolution, Senator Nye said: 
“Even if the Committee opposes I shall 
introduce the resolution.. That is. the 
only thing there is to do to remain con- 
sistent. It is not a pleasant thing to con- 
I If our spirit stays 
as in other contests then the Senate 
should act upon the question. It at least 
should be given an opportunity to vote 
upon it, 

“There is only,a slight difference from 
the Vare case. In that instance we dealt 
with the boss but that represents only a 
slight difference. I would not attempt 
lo assert how much was spent on an in- 
dividual candidate. You must remember 


|we hed one witness who said that the 


same amount would have been spent in 
Pennsylvania if Davis had been the only 
candidate. 

“On the face of this record and to be 
consistent, this matter has to be pre- 
sented to the Senate. I can give assur- 
ances that this is going to be more than 
a gesture.” 

Senator Nye explained that it would 


| probably be later than Jan. 14 before 


the Committee again has opportunity to 
consider the Pennsylvania data. “How- 
ever, the Davis report is in such shape 
that it will not take long to present it 
co the Senate,” he added. 

A resolution to defer the seating of 
Mr, Davis pending further investigation 
by the Committee, introduced by Mr. 
Nye shortly after the convening of the 
Senate in December was rejected. 


Early Action Is Requested 
On Veterans’ Bonus Bill 


_ Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, in a 





tetter from Representative Fish (Rep.), 


of Garrison, N. Y., dated Jan. 8, was 
asked to hold a meeting of his Commit- 


tee at the earliest possible date for con- | 


sideration of a bill (H. R. 15052) for im- 
mediate cash payment of adjusted serv- 
ice certificates to yeterans of the World 
War. 

On the same date Representative 
Blanion (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., in a 
speech on the floor of the House advo- 
cated passage of such legislation and 
said that the responsibility for lack of 
legislation of this,type is up to the ma- 
jority party leaders of the House. 
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Hoboken Pier Bid 
Withdrawn, Cash — 
Refund Requested — 
|Merchant Fleet Corporation 1 


Officials Retain Deposit, 
| At Least Until After Early 


Conference 





Paul W. Chapman, of New York, sole 
| bidder for the Shipping Board’s Hoboken, 
N. J., piers, has requested the return ot 
his deposit and asked the Board not to 
consider his offer of $4,282,000 for the 
property, Commissioner T. V. O’Connorj 
|the Chairman of the Board, announced 
orally Jan. 9. 

| Efforts to complete negotiations for 
lthe sale of the waterfront property, in- 
|augurated several months ago when the 
| Board called for bids, will be continued; 
| however, it was stated at the Merchant 
i Fleet Corporation, and J, Caldwell Jen- 
| kins, the vice president of the Corpora- 
jtion, and several commissioners aré 
| planning to attend a conference in New 
| York City Jan. 10. i 
| Whether or not the Board will return 
|Chapman’s depcsit of $110,000 is a mat= 
jter still to be decided, Commissioner 
|O’Connor declared, although the bidder 
| definitely stated in a recent letter that 
he did not care.to be considered any 
longer as a prospective purchaser. 

Negotiations Delayed Six Months 


| The delay of more than six months in 
jconcluding negotiations has been due, 
|it was explained at the Board, to diffi- 
|eulty in arranging details of a plan 
|whereby Chapman would turn over t6 
|the port authorities of New York and 
iNew Jersey title to the property and 
then lease the piers for the use of the 
United States Lines. 

Failure of negotiations fér such a plan 
was the reason advanced by the bidder 
in his request that his deposit be: re- 
turned and the bid disregarded, it was 
explained. 

Some discussion of the request took 
place at the meeting Jan. 7 of the 
Shipving Board, it was pointed out at 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation, but no 
action was taken concerning the Board’s 
answer to Chapman’s communication. 

Early Sale Is Expected 

While the Board still has to reach a 
decision regarding rejection of the Chap- 
man bid, it is quite probable that the ens 
tire matter of sale of the Hoboken piers 
will be concluded when the Board meets 
Jan. 14, Chairman O‘Connor stated. 
Commissioner Edward C. Plummer, the 
vice chairman, also said he anticipated 
that the matter would be closed nex 
week. “ 

A valuation of $7,000,000 was set -on 
the Hoboken property by a group of ap- 
praisers selected by the Board, it was 
said at the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
and the property is valued by the City 
of Hoboken at about $11,000,000. Chair- 
man O’Connor pointed out that the Board 
desires to dispose of the property yet 
|feels that a “fair price” must be obe- 
tained. ; 

It has been understood that should 
the negotiations be carried through the 
New York Port Authority would float a 
| $5,000,000 bond issue to cover the pur- 
|chase and improve the property, it was 
|said at the Shippinge Board. “This*plan 
|would call for the organization of “a 
|separate corporation which would op- 
erate the piers, it was added. 

Since the piers for several years have 
| been tax free as Government property 
|it ‘is only fair to Hoboken to have the 
property sold to private interests in or® 
der that the New Jersey city may derive 
some revenue from them, Chairman 
O’Connor said. 
| The Merchant Fleet Corporation, in 
|reply to Chapman’s recent communica- 
|tion, declared it could not return the 
| deposit without giving such action care 
| ful consideration, Vice President Jenkins 
| stated. ‘ d 
| There is a possibility that the Board 
|may yet accept the $4,282,000 Chapman 
| bid, it was said at the Board, despite 
|the biddes request for return of thé 
|deposit. The $110,000 binder has not 
been returnd yet, it was pointed out, 
and future action may depend to a large 
extent upon the result of the pending 
|New York conference with Chapman, 
ithe Port Authorities, and other inter. 
j;ested parties. 


| The President's Day 


| At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 9, 1931 





' 









10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
| met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
| ings are held regularly on Tuesday, 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Col. W. E. Fowler, of 

Los Angeles, Calif., chairman of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Republican Com- 
| mittee, called to pay his respects. 
12:45 p. m.—The departing Minister, 
from Panama, Dr. Don Ricardo J. Al¥ 
faro, called to say good-bye before re- 
turning to his home country. 

12:50 p. m.—Representative Sim- 
mons (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
called to introduce a group of Nebraska 
friends, 

1 p. m.—L. W. Wallace, executive 
secretary of the American Engineering 
Council,, called to introduce Ralph E. 


Flanders, chief engineer of the Jones- 
Lamson Company, of Springfield, Vt. | 
Remainder of day.—FEngaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor-, 

respondence. 





















Under the direction 
of 
FRED STERRY 
President 
The Plaza, New York 


WILL P. TAYLOR 
Manager 


The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza of New York have eet 
their duplicate on the Malecon 
in super-fashionable Havana a 
stone’s throw from the center 
of gaiety, yet beyond the tumult 
of a great city. Direct wire 
brokerage service brings Wall 
Street into the hotel. 


Reservations may be made at 
The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza, New York, The 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, 
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HE date for. the holding of_a general 
disarmament conference is to be 
: fixed at the next session of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations to be held in 
eva Jan. 19, according to an announce- 
ment the League of Nations received 
at the Department of State. 
- Among the humanitarian subjects to be 


considered by the Council are conclusions 
of the opium advisory committee on 
limitation of drug manufacture, extension 
of terms of reference of the Child Welfare 
Committee and examination of the draft 
statutes of the International Refugee 
Office. 

Included among other subjects which 
the Council will consider are disputes be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania arising from 
border activities and lack of free transit 
between them. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The sixty-second session of the Council 
will open at Geneva on Jan. 19 under the 
presidency of the German representative. 


Thirty Topics Placed 
On Provisional Agenda 


SOME 30 questions figure on the pro- 
visional agenda; the most important are the 
following: 

Reduction of Armaments and Securtty: 
The Council will note the final report of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference and the draft con- 
vention, will fix the date of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and make arrangements 
for the preparatory work. It will also 
have to take a decision with regard to the 
meeting of the Special Commission for the 
Supervision of the Private Manufacture 
and the Publicity of the Manufacture of 
Arms, Munitions and Implements of War. 

The Council will appoint the members 
of a special committee for the study of a 
convention on strengthening means of pre- 
venting war. p 

Political Questions: The Council will 
consider two questions concerning Poland 


LARGE CRANE 


Said to Be Most 
Powerful in World 


NE OF THE world’s “outstanding pieces 

of machinery” was recently built in 
Collingwood, Ontario, on Georgian Bay, 
Canada, according to a report by Francis R. 
Stewart, the American consul at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, which has been received by 
the Department of Commerce. 

It is a gate-lifting crane, said to be the 
most powerful in the world, according to 
the statement issued by the Department 
making public the report. 

The report follows in full text: 


The crane passed from Lake Erie 
through the Welland Canal on Nov. 4, 1930, 
to its permanent berth at Port Weller, the 
Lake Ontario entrance to the canal. This 
crane is capable of lifting vertically 500 
téns, and has been constructed for use in 
case of emergency to lift the huge canal 
lock gates, including those at Thorold, each 
leaf of which weighs 500 tons. 


Gate Lifter Constructed 
Of Steel in All Its Parts 


THE GATE lifter is built entirely of 
steel from top to bottom with walls, parti- 
tions, floors, ballast and buoyancy tanks all 
of steel and will be able to lift 500 tons by 
the pressing of a button in the small con- 
trol room where one man will operate the 
mass of synchronized power. Some slight 
idea of the tremendous power developed by 
this machinery may be had from the fact 
that 1,000 tons of permanent ballast, pig 
iron and brick, is used to counterbalance 
the weight of the crane toWer and its load. 
in addition to a shifting ballast of ;water, 
which may be moved from tank to tank 
among eight separate tanks, yet all auto- 
matically controlled by small buttons in the 
“dog house.” The “head” of the tower, 
110 feet above the bottom of the vessel, 
weighs 28 tons, while each of the steel 
towers on which it rests weighs 18 tons. 

As the weird vessel crawled down the 
canal it was carying among its permanent 
ballast seven carloads of brick which with 
the pig iron which lined its sides gave it a 
stationary ballast of 700 tons. Yet the ves- 
sel drew but 16 feet of water. Despite its 
great power the gate lifter is not a large 
craft being but 90 feet in length with a 
beam of 66 feet. Its compactness, however, 
gives one an instant impression of power. 
The lift tower is 20 feet longer when meas- 
ured from the bottom of the vessel than the 
vessel is long. 

The gate lifter is powered throughout by 
electricity generated by its own plant, 
creating more than twice as much as will 
ever be required in its work. A huge steam 
engine with the most modern of oi] burners 
is used in generating the power. Most of 
the machinery was installed at Colling- 
wood and the remainder will be placed at 
Port Weller. The crane will be ready for 
emergency needs when the canal is officially 
opened to navigation next Spring. 


Description of Method Used 
To Develop Lifting Power 


THE LIFTING power is provided by 
four large screws, each 70 feet in length 
and about 18 inches in diameter, two on 
each side of the vessel, which operate large 
steel cars to which the hoisting cables are 
attached, drawing the cars to the opposite 
end of the vessel to the tower in lifting, and 
driving the cars to the front of the vessel 
in lowering the load. Two tumbling bear- 
ings which automatically drop as the car 
passes take the sag from the great power 
screws. The four screws are equalized so 
that each lifts the same amount of the load. 

Eight ballast tanks provide the ballast 
for the lifts. These are operated from one 
operating room as desired and the weight 
of water which provides the shifting ballast 
for lifting can be increased or decreased or 
can be moved from tank to tank as required 
by the pressing of a button. A series of 
telegauges, three in all, enable the crew to 
tell from either the contro] room, engine 
room, or from the top of the tower just 
where the ballast is at all times. 





ARMS CONFERENCE PLANS 


Soon to Be Laid at Geneva 


and Lithuania. The first is raised in the 
report of the Transit Committee on the 
obstacles caused to freedom of transit by 
the present state of affairs between Lith- 
uania and Poland and measures for 
remedying the situation. The second con- 
— nae tiations one er Polish — 

uanian governments for the res 2 
tion and mai of order and tran- 
quillity in the neighborhood of the ad- 
ministrative boundary. Last September 








the Counc ed to be informed of the 
progress of negotiations. 
The ‘will also consider legal and 
teehee ee relating to the Momel 
itory, ° e rapporteur was in- 
structed to study pursuant to the request 
made by the. German government last 
September. 


Minorities: In addition to several peti- 
tions concerning the protection of minori- 
ties in Upper Silesia, the Council will have 
before it a request of the German govern- 
ment dated Nov. 27, 1930, with a note 
dated Dec. 9 with regard to the situation 
of the German minority in the Voivodie of 
Silesia (Poland). This request is made 
under Art. 72, sec. 2 of the Germano- 
Polish Convention on Upper Silesia and 
concerns incidents which are said to have 
taken place at the recent Polish elections. 

The German government has also re- 
quested the inclusion in the agenda, under 
Art. 12 of the Polish Minority Treaty, of 
a question concerning the situation of the 
German Minority in the Voivodies of Poz- 
nan and Pomerze. 

Another general minority question is the 
interpretation of the Council resolution of 
June 10, 1925, on the composition of Mi- 
nority Committees. 


Administrative Questions 
Listed for Consideration 


Administrative Questions: The Council 
will note the report of the Mandates Com- 
mission on its November session, at which 
it examined reports on several mandated 
territories as well as special problems, 
such as the questions raised by the scheme 
for closer union between Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kenya; general conditions for 
the termination of a mandate; and the 
new draft Anglo-Iraq Judicial Agreement. 

Technical Questions. In this field the 
principal questions are the results of the 
Second Conference for Concerted Eco- 
nomic Action; the work of the Economic 
and Financial Committees, in particular 
on agricultural credits; the work of the 
Health Committee and certain appoint- 
ments in connectiof with the work of in- 
tellectual cooperation. 

Humanitarian Questions. The Council 
will note the conclusions of the Opium 
Advisory Committee on the limitation of 
drug manufacture with a view to the Gen- 
eral Conference summoned for May. It 
will consider the report of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry into Opium Smoking in 
the Far East as well as the report of the 
permanent board. 

It will have to take a decision as to the 
extension of the terms of reference of the 
Child Welfare Committee to include the 
problem of the recognition and enforce- 
ment of foreign maintenance orders. 

The Council will examine the draft stat- 
utes of the International Refugee Office 
instituted by the eleventh assembly. 


BAHIA’S PEOPLE 


Move Between City’s 
Levels by Elevator 


HE problem of Bahia, Brazil, of trans- 
porting thousands of people to the 
lower level of the city in the morning and 
bringing them home to the high city in the 
evening, has been solved by an efficient 
elevator system, according to an announce- 
ment by the Pan American Union which 
follows in full text: 

Bahia, it will be recalled, is one of those 
cities having both lower and upper levels. 
The founding of the city was at the water’s 
edge on the inside of a great bay. Like 
Quebec or Hong Kong, the older and lower 
section of Bahia has its business streets, 
colorful markets, and old _ structures. 
Upper levels present modern aspects, such 
as fine public buildings, big hotels, well 
paved streets, beautiful-shops and public 
parks, 

Bahia’s problem of transporting thou- 
sands of people to the lower level in the 
morning and bringing them home to the 
higher city at the close of day has at times 
been serious. But today the new elevator 
system in addition to an old one moves the 
masses quicker. About 200 feet is the 
perpendicular distance between the city’s 
up-town and down-town sections. Each 
of the new twin elevators is capable of 
handling 4,000 persons per hour; they op- 
erate at high speed and have a capacity of 
27 persons each; in other words, only 
about 17 seconds are required for the up 
or down trip. This is far quicker than the 
use of motor cars on the winding roads. 

On the city’s upper level stands a new 
structure known as the Lacerda Office 
Building, which represents the latest 
phase of reenforced concrete construction. 
The elevator towers are connected with 
this building by enclosed bridges built on 
concrete walls. Here, one might say, is 
the quickening pulse of the City of Bahia; 
hereabouts the masses surge and mingle; 
and also hereabout the tourist finds pleas- 
ure and interest in joining the crowds and 
in seeing the life of the oldest of Brazilian 
cities. The population of Bahia is nearly 
330,000. 


MODERN MOVE IN MILAN 


DEMOLITION work is to begin on an 


area of two large blocks in the heart 
of the City of Milan, states a report from 
Consul Homer Brett, Milan. The majority 
of the buildings in this area are from 200 
to 300 years old and they are to be re- 
moved to make way for buildings of mod- 
ern type. The total investment in land 
and buildings, it is stated, will amount to 
about $10,500,000, and one of the first 


units to be constructed will be an office 
building in American style at a cost of 
2bout $4,500,000, 


(Iseved by Department of Commerce.) 
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Pan American Union. 


The building occupied by the American legation in Costa Rica, located in 





San Jose, is shown in the above photograph. 
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BRITISH RELIEF PROGRAM 


Outlined at American Embassy’s Request 


T the request of the American Em- 
bassy the British Ministry of 
Labor has prepared a memorandufn 

on measures adopted in Great Britain with 
the object of promoting employment. 

The memorandum, a copy of which has 
been received at the Department of State, 
takes up all employment relief measures 
since the years shortly after the World 
War. The introductory section of the 
memorandum and the section entitled 
“Granted-aided Public Works” follow in 
full text: 

In this note, prepared at the request of 
the United States Embassy, no attempt is 
made to give a detailed account of the 
various measures adopted in this country 
for promoting employment. 


Slow Adjustment of Labor 
To Local Changes Is Cited 


IT has long been recognized that in 
Great Britain a substantial amount of the 
unemployment which exists in times of 
good and bad trade alike is due to the slow- 
ness with which the supply of labor ad- 
justs itself to local changes in demand. 
Even in normal times lack of knowledge of 
existing opportunities of employment at a 
distance and lack of means to meet the 
cost of moving to a new area cause unem- 
ployment. 

Successive governments have accord- 
ingly directed their attention to devising 
means for increasing the mobility of 
labor. The first important step in this 
direction was the enactment of the Labor 
Exchanges Act 1909, which made possible 
the establishment of a national system of 
employment exchanges and authorized 
the advance by way of loan of the travel- 
ing expenses of work people for whom em- 
ployment had been found at a distance 
from their homes. 

A general account of the organization of 
the employment exchanges is given on 
pages 78 to 86 of the report of the Minis- 
try of Labor for the years 1923-1924. 

These facilities however proved inade- 
quate to meet the exceptional unemploy- 
ment which has prevailed in certain of the 
most important trades in Great Britain 
since the war. The industries in which 
unemployment has been most severe and 
prolonged are largely concentrated in the 
industrial belt of Scotland (Clydeside and 
Lanarkshire), in the north of England and 
in Wales. 

On the other hand, an important de- 
velopment of new industries has taken 
place for the most part in the south, par- 
ticularly in the outskirts of Greater Lon- 
fon, and, to a smaller extent in the Mid- 
ands. 


Need For Moving Surplus 
Emphasized Three Years Ago 


THE need for an organized scheme of 
transference on a large scale from dis- 
tricts in which all evidence pointed to a 
permanent surplus of labor, was empha- 
sized in the report of the Industrial Trans- 
ference Board (1928). Of these measures, 
the household removal scheme, designed 
to facilitate the transfer of men with 
family responsibilities in whose case the 
expenses of transfer are particularly high, 
deserves special mention here. 

Other factors limiting the adjustment 
of the supply of labor to the demand are 
the lack of adaptability to new forms of 
employment due to want of specialized 
skill or the loss, through prolonged gen- 
eral unemployment in the depressed areas, 
of the attitude of mind and physical fitness 
necessary for steady work under ordinary 
industrial conditions. Training centers 
have accordingly been set up in various 
parts of the country by the government 
and an account of these is given in Chap- 
ter II of the Report of the Ministry of 
Labor for 1929. In addition to training 
centers established by the central govern- 
ment, provision for training has been 
made by certain local public assistance 
authorities. 


Successive governments have since 1920 
encouraged local authorities to put in 
hand schemes of public works for the re- 
lief of unemployment, and government 
grants are made towards the cost of ap- 

roved schemes. Special efforts, includ- 
ng an improvement in the financial assist- 
ance afforded by government, have been 
made during recent months to encourage 
local authorities to accelerate schemes of 
public works in view of the intense trade 
depression which set in about the begin- 
ning of the present year. 

The government department responsible 





for providing assistance is determined by 
the nature of the work involved. Particu- 
lars of the various grant-making depart- 
ments are given below. 

Unemployment Grants Committee (Min- 
istry of Labour): The types of works as- 
sisted and the terms on which grants are 
made are contained in circulars issued by 
the committee. Although in the main 
grants have been made in aid of works 
such as sewage disposal, assistance has 
also been given to works of greater magni- 
tude when undertaken by local authorities. 


Plans For Standardization 
Of Electrical Frequencies 


AN example is a scheme for the stand- 
ardization-of electrical frequency in the 
northeast of England. A report on the 
work of the committee for the period June 
1, 1929, to Aug. 30, 1930, will be issued 
shortly. Local authorities which are re- 
garded as specially necessitous and can- 
not, for financial reasons, take advantage 
of the ordinary terms of the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee can, in certain 
circumstances, obtain grants from the 
Ministry of Health in respect of works of 
public necessity put in hand during the 
present Winter. 

Ministry of Transport: Schemes for the 
improvement and construction of the more 
important (known as “classified’”) roads 
and bridges are assisted by grants from 
the road fund, a special fund financed by 
taxation of motor vehicles. Two definite 
programs of: development are in progress 
known as the “Five Years’ Program” and 
the “Trunk Road Program.” 

Development Commission. In addition 
to giving assistance to agricultural re- 
search and related objects, the commis- 
sion gives grants in aid of. certain kinds 
of works, more particularly fishery har- 
bours. In giving grants the commission 
have regard to the effect of the works in 
providing employment. 


Movements To Develop 
Colonies’ Natural Resources 


COLONIAL Development Committee: 
Under the Colonial Development Act, 1929, 
grants are made in aid of schemes for the 
development of the natural resources of 
the various colonies, protectorates, etc., 
which are calculated indirectly to promote 
trade with and employment in the United 
Kingdom. 

An example of works assisted by the 
committee is the Zambesi bridge scheme 
involving a total expenditure of about 
£3,000,000, of which contracts placed in 
Great Britain will represent over £1,000,- 
000 (affordimg employment to some 4,000 
man-years). 

The various schemes for subsidizing 
house building in operation during recent 
years may also be mentioned. Although 
the object was the provision of dwelling 
houses rather than the promotion of em- 
ployment, the schemes have protected the 
building industry from the slump which it 
might otherwise have experienced in a 
period of such prolonged business depres- 
sion. 

Conditions relating to the demand for 
certain pes of houses have changed since 
certain of the acts were passed. In par- 
ticular the 1923 Act has now lapsed. 


BAHAMAN RESTRICTION 


UNDER THE provisions of a proclama- 
tion of the Governor of the Bahamas, 
dated Dec. 4, 1930, “no passenger who in- 
tends to follow the occupation of shop- 
keeper or storekeeper, mason, carpenter, 
painter, plumber, chauffeur or taxicab 
driver shall be permitted to land within 
the colony from any ship or vessel unless 
such passenger shall have previously ob- 
tained a special permit issued by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. (Department of Labor.) 


“WHEAT FACTORIES” 


AS A possible means of improving the 
agricultural conditions in the Canadian 
West it is said that great “wheat facto- 
ries”—100,000 acre farms—are foreseen 
as possible saviors of the agricultural in- 
dustry in that section, These “wheat fac- 
tories,” it is said, would be run on the same 
principle as any other industry, that is, 
under strictly business organization, func- 
tioning at the lowest possible cost and 
making the best application of new power- 
ful agricultural machinery. (Department 

of Labor.) 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLismep Witmout COMMENT BY THe Unrrep States Daity 





EUROPE’S IRON IN 


The United States Daily, Jan 





ary 10, 1931 


DUSTRY! 


Traced to Period of Roman Invasion . 


origin of the iron industry in west- 

ern Europe, and more particularly 
that of Belgium and Luxemburg, it seem- 
ingly must date from the beginning of the 
Christian era, according to a review pre- 
pared by Addison E. Burrows, of the Iron 
and Steel Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Belgians are said to have been ex- 
ploiting their ircn deposits when first con- 
quered by the Romans, it is, stated in the 
introductory section of the review, which 


A ‘crisin of uncertainty sufrounds the 


, traces iron operations in that section 


through the succeeding centuries. By the 
year 1700, it is stated, blast furnaces in 
the Liege district were so numerous “that 
the prince bishop felt called upon to issue 
an edict forbidding the construction of 
any new ones for 25 years. 

_ The introductory section of the review, 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, follows in full text: 

Although uncertainty surrounds the 
data of the origin of the iron industry in 
western Europe, and more particularly 
that of Belgium and Luxemburg, it seems 
that it must date from the beginning of 
the Christian era. It is said that the Bel- 
gians were exploiting their iron deposits 
when first conquered by the Romans. 


Tron Used by Gauls 
On Early Fields of Battle 


IN numerous battle engagements with 
the Romans the Gauls were armed with 
shields and weapons of iron, and in some 
cases an iron armor was worn by the war- 
riors. There is proof that the Gauls used 
the metal extensively in peaceful trades 
as well as in war, so that it seems certain 
that iro nsmelting was an important in- 
dustry even-at that early date. It is. said 
that the Romans introduced the use of bel- 
lows for the purpose of creating a forced 
draft. 

Hundreds of ancient forges—with their 
ovens, tools, and quantities of iron ore 
in various stages of preparation — have 
been discovered under piles of scoria in 
various regions of Belgium, These piles 
have been exploited to a considerable ex- 
tent by modern blast furnaces. In the 
quarter century from 1860 to 1885, for in- 
stance, more than 1,000,000 tons of such 


ITALIAN FETE 


Will Commemorate 


Florentine Culture 


FLORENCE, historic Italian center of 

art and learning, again will commemo- 
rate its cultural development with a pro- 
gram of “Springtime Festivities,” accord- 
ing to a report frem the Consul at 
Florence, Joseph Emerson Haven, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The large degree of success with which 
such festivities were held last year has 
prompted the city to perpetuate the idea, 
the report states, according to a statement 
issued by “the Department, which follows 
in full text: 

Each annual celebration of this nature 
is to have a central motive around which 
the various episodes will revolve. The 
coming festival will feature Florence as a 
“City of Flowers” while that in 1932 will 
have music as its theme. 

Manifestations of 1931 will include: 
The Italian Garden, a reconstruction of 
historic Italian gardens; an exhibition in 
the Palazzo Vecchio of pictures, tapes- 
tries, prints and drawings having Italian 
gardens as subject or background; the 
flower and horticultural show; and the 
open air dramatic performances. 

Sport and folklore will complete the pro- 
gram. Side by side with the ancient tra- 
ditions such as the Burning of the Car, the 
revived tradition of the Gioco del Calcio 
(medieval football), will repeat its festive 
rite in Piazza Signoria on May 3 and June 
24. The respresentatives of the antique 
corporations will take part in the pro- 
cession which precedes and follows the 
match. 

In the sporting program there will be 
the Davis Cup match, arranged by the 
Tennis Federation to take place. in Flor- 
ence, the Margello Motor Circuit, a golf 
tournament, and an International Relay 
Race. The “Olimpiade della Grazia” or 
“Olympiad of Grace” will be held May 29, 
30, and 31, consisting of girls of Europe in 
athletic games and rhythmic dances. 








scoria was extracted from the Sambre-, 
Meuse Valley alone. 

Since the ancient iron works could han- 
dle only a very limited amount of metal, 
it is thought that the industrial centers 
represented by such tonnages as that re- 
ferred to above were of considerable ex- 
tent and size. The industry is known to 
have flourished under the rule of Charle- 
magne, and under the Carolingians a royal 
factory for making coats of arms and war 
equipment existed in the vicinity of Liege. 
It is thought by certain Belgian authori- 
ties that the Liege district represented, 
during the earl ycenturies of the Christian 
era, the most important iron center in the 
entire Roman world. 


Natural Conditions Served 


To Advance Activities 


IT was only natural that the Liege dis- - 
trist should attain such importance as an 
iron center, for there were at hand im- 


mense forests offering abundant and low- » 


priced fuel; the region was crossed by 
numerous watercourses supplying easy 
and economical communication, and lastly, 
rich ore was readily obtainable. As early 
as the twelfth century the ironmasters 
were numerous an dof considerable impor- 
tance, their guild at Liege being the mogt 
important of the 32 such organizations & 
the city. 

Up to this time the sole product of this > 
industry was wrought iron, produced di- 
rectly from the ore. It frequently hap- 
pened that liquid carburated iron was ob- 
tained at the same time that the ore was 
melted. The Liege workmen did not at- 
tempt to avoid this inconvenient produc- 
tion of cast iron, but tried to draw advan- 
tage from it, and created for the first time, 
it is said, pig iron for refining. For a cone 
siderable time Liege is sai dto have en- 
joyed a monopoly of this product, but in 
time the process spread to other countries. 
In 1340 a blast furnace for pig-iron pro- 
duction was constructed near Namur, and 
it was during the fourteenth century that 
the pig-iron blast furnace replaced the 
original direct method. 

In 1468 the iron works of the Liege dis< 
trict were destroyed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. But after a time the industry was . 
rebuilt and expanded, and a number of 
famous ironmasters went to surrounding 
regions to ply their trade. By 1700 blast 
furnaces were so numerous in the Liege 
district that the prince bishop felt called 
upon to issue an edict forbidding the con- 
struction of any new ones for 25 years. 
During the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Liege supplied arms to all Europe, .- 
and in 1802 a cannon factory was erected 
there which cast for Napoleon a consid- 
erable number of ordnance pieces. 


Coke Not Used as Fuel 
Until Late in Eighteenth Century 


COKE as a fuel was not introduced un- 
til the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and was not found practical until 
1821, since which time it has rapidly in- 
creased in importance. Charcoal has now 
Saaveenere altogether as a blast-furnace 

uel. \ 

Until 1864 practically only puddled iron! 
was made in Belgium, with the exception 
of a few hundred tons of steel. From that 
date to 1890 larger and larger quantities 
of steel were made. The basic process 
was widely adopted, so that today steel has 
almost entirely displaced wrought iron. 

Since the earliest times Liege has been 
the important iron center of the country. 
Today, however, Liege divides that honor 
with Charleroi. ‘ The two districts are 
really one unit from a geographic and 
economic standpoint; however, since the 
Valley of the Sambre and Meuse, which 
lies between. the two cities, made. up the 
basin which prior to the war contained 49 
of the total of 55 blast furnaces and 11 of - 
the 12 Bessemer steel plants in the coun- 
try. 


RELIEF PLAN IN SWEDEN 


REPRESENTATIVES OF the Swedish 
granite industry have appealed to the gov- 
ernment to purchase 1,000,000 square 
meters of small paving stones in order to 
prevent too great unemployment, accord- 
ing to a report from Charge d’Affaires Ed- 
ward Savage Crocker, Stockholm, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

Swedish granite is an export industry to 
a great extent, and is suffering from the 
present world conditions, the report states. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





TRAFFIC ON HIGHWAYS IN CHINA 


Shows Bus Movement to Be Increasing - 


JPNADEQUATE roads and internal con- 

flicts have failed to cheek the develop- 
ment of bus transportation in China dur- 
ing the last decade, says a statement Jan. 
3 by the Department of Commerce. 

The activity has been largely in the field 
of passenger bus operation, it was pointed 
out, and long-distance commercial freight 
services have been tried on a large scale 
only in a few instances. 

A total of 6,410 buses were operating at 
the close of 1929, compared with 632 in 
1925. Before the 1930 military strife up- 
wards of 267 private and provincial bus 
services were under way on 20,000 miles of 
highway in eight provinces. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Motor transportation has been confined 
almost entirely to the operation of pas- 
senger bus services, only a few instances 
having been found where long-distance 
commercial freight services have been at- 
tempted on any Idrge scale. Outstanding 
in the latter ar& services in Chekiang 
Province by 19 trucks operated by the 
Changshan-Yushan Motor Bus Company 
between Changshan and Yushan a dis- 
tance of 27 miles, for the transportation of 
salt; in Hunan Province by 20 trucks op- 
erated by the Hunan Provincial Highway 
Bureau (prior to recent outbreaks) be- 
tween Siangtan and Paoking. 

The first line in the Shanghai area com- 
menced service in 1923, operating over a 
privately built ’road from Shanghai to 
Minghang—a distance of about 20 miles. 
The original equipment consisted of eight 


i 


six-cylinder American passenger chassis, 
one four-cylinder American chassis and * 
three chassis of German make. Hostilities 
between the Chekiang and Kiangsu forces 
in 1924 badly disrupted service and de- 
pleted rolling stock. Later the company 
was reorganized and is today successfully 
operating. Kalgan-Urga service, the long- 
est route in existence, was started in 1923. 

The year 1924 saw the establishment of 
two important bus companies operated by 
foreign capital, i. e., the Kowloon Bus 
Company, using American truck chassis 
with bodies built by an American body 
corporation, and the China General Omni- 
bus Company at Shanghai, holding the ex- 
elusive franchise for bus operation in the 
International Settlement. The first equip- 
ment for the Shanghai bus company con- 
sisted of six English chassis with bodies 
built in England. 

By 1925 it was estimated that 70 motor 
bus lines of varying size and deasripsios 
were operating throughout China. Since 
that time many well organized Chinese 
companies have commenced operating in 
various parts of the country; in addition 
seveyal provinces have established provin- 
cial bus line services. 

The year 1980 saw the wholesale com- 


‘mandeering of motor bus transportation 


equipment—governmental and private— 
with the result that services in many areas 
have been completely suspended. Shang- 
hai dealers are of the orinion that the de- 
velopment of motor bus transportation in 
China has been severely retarded by such 
military interference. 










ETAL CRAFT 
EXPERIMENTS 


Form Subject of 
Advance Study 


SMALL appropriation to provide 

plans and to finance experimental 

work in the construction of an all- 
metal airship for the Army Air Corps 
would be of little value unless there is an 
intention to construct the craft ‘at this 
time, officers of the Departments of the 
Navy and of War stated in communica- 
tions to Representative Taber (Rep.), of 
Auburn, N. Y., which have just been made 
public. 

An item of $200,000 for such work has 
been included in the Department of War 
1932 appropriation bill, the report of the 
House Committee on Appropriations ex- 
plains, although “whether the Government 
will engage in the construction of such a 
ship is a matter for future determination.” 


Purchase of Plans 
Said Not to Be Warranted 

“THE purchase of experimental plans 
for this airship at this time is not war- 
ranted, unless it is intended to construct 
the airship if the design is approved,” F. 
Tribee Davision, the Assistant Secretary 
of "War for Aeronautics, asserted in his 

ppommunication to Representative Taber. 

“Kt is difficult to say how a small appro- 
priation for the preparation of plans, 
specifications, and experimental work 
would prove of any real value unless it is 
the intention to go ahead and actually 
construct an airship to those plans and 
specifications,” David S. Ingalls, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, declared. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions expressed the belief in its report that 
if large dirigibles besides the two now au- 
thorized for the Navy are to form a part 
of the Army or Navy air. equipment, it 
would seem desirable to take advantage of 
the existing opportunity to determine the 
relative merits of the metal-clad and the 
fabric-covered types. 


The Department of War considers that 
construction of an all-metal airship of 100 
tons is “the next logical step” in develop- 
ment of this type of ship, Secretary Davi- 
son explained, but does not feel that “such 
a costly lighter-than-air project should 
be undertaken” until its more important 
heavier-than-air requirements have been 
completely cared for. 


Information to Be Gained 
From Operation of Craft 

CITING experience gained during opera- 
tion of the “ZMC-2,” metal-clad_ ship 
placed in commission by the Navy early in 
the fiscal year 1930, Secretary Ingalls 
stated that the Navy’s all-metal airship 
has performed satisfactorily to date but 
has not developed any advantages over 
a comparable types of lighter-than-air 
craft. 


The Army should make “a careful study” 
of the metal shell of the “ZMC-2” after ex- 
7@°sure to weather for “a longer. period” 
pefore adopting this covering for any air- 
ship, the Assistant Secretary of War re- 
marked. (An examination of the shell 

ow is under way, it was pointed out at 

he Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 
the Navy.) 

The two. superdirigibles, fabric-covered 
ships, authorized for the Navy should pro- 
vide all necessary information about the 
use of large airships, both Assistant Sec- 
retaries commented. 


NEW STARTING DEVICE 


MUCH interest is being centered in ap- 

paratus just received at the Army Pri- 
mary Flying School, Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., which materially accele- 
rates the starting of planes not equipped 
with electric starters, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by the Army Air 
Corps, which follows in full text: 
F The “external energizer” is being used 
in cranking airplanes not equipped with 
electric starters. It attaches directly, 
from an electric outlet installed on the air- 
drome (by the same principle as an elec- 
tric iron is operated) to the crank fitting 
of the hand inertia starter. 


The energizer can be operated by one 
man, and materially accelerates the start- 
ing of a plane without the output of un- 
due physical exertion necessary with the 
use of the hand crank. 


The hope is expressed that the new 
equipment will prove of such satisfaction 
that the old method of hand cranking can 
be dispensed with. 


Ai atineincitininndchinnincinigntaninnalnniimainthitendiiiuti 


Ls The United States Daily, January 10, 1931 





REVISED AIR CHARTS 


THE ARMY Air Corps has recently is- 
sued revised editicns of the following de- 
scribed charts: No. 36—Dayton, Ohio, to 
Louisville, Ky.; No. 46—Washington, D. C., 
to Middletown, Pa. 

These editions are printed on a scale 
of 1:500,000, or about 8 miles to the inch, 
and cover an area of 80 miles wide along 
the routes. City and town areas are over- 
printed in yellow. ; 

Copies of these maps may be procured 
from the director, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D. C., for 35 cents 
if ordered in lots of less than 20 charts; 
or for 25 cents if ordered in lots of 20 or 
more to be shipped at one time to one ad- 
dress. Postage stamps can not be ac- 
cepted in payment. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


Provides 30-year 
Aviation Subsidy 


RESCRIBED subsidies over a period of 

380 years have been granted to a new 
air transport company by the French gov- 
ernment, according to information re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
H. C. Schuette, at Paris, just made public 
in an announcement by the Department. 

Tentative agreements have_ been 
reached, the dispatch disclosed, between 
the government and two operating con- 
cerns, Compania Internationale de Navi- 
gation Aerienne, and Societe Generale des 
Transportes Aeriennes, whereby the sub- 
sidies will be paid a third concern to be 
formed by “Cidna” and “Farman.” The 
full text of the announcement follows: 


French Government Has 


One-Third of Shares 


IN return the French government is to. 


receive one-third of the shares and a 
“voice in the management of the enter- 
prise. As a project of this sort requires 
legislative action, a bill was introduced 
in parliament governing the conditions 
under which the government would enter 
in a convention with the air companies 
operating between Paris and the important 
continental cities. 

The bill comprises six articles: The first 
covers the ratification of the agreement 
between the Minister of Air and the 
founders of the continental system that 
is “Farman” and “Cidna;” the second 
reserves the right to parliament to fix 
the subsidy every year, and to fix the limit 
of the loans guaranteed: by the govern- 
ment; the three following set down the 
changes in the company laws necessitated 
by presence of the government among the 
shareholders; and the last determines the 
tax for rights of registration. 


The agreement allows a monopoly of 
subsidies in this territory to the ‘““Farman’- 
“Cidna” group for 30 years, with the right 
of cancellation at a year’s notice by either 
party, if the amount of the advances al- 
lowed by the government over and above 
the subsidies reaches half of the capital 
stock, and'with the possibility of unilateral 
cancellation by the government after the 
10th year, without other condition than 
the payment of a fixed indemnity. 


Annual Subsidies Placed 
On Variable Basis 

THE aid of the government is assured 
according to the agreement, by the an- 
nual subsidies which very with the dis- 
tance covered. the maximum being 48,550,- 
000 frances (approximateiy $4,715,150) for 
existing lines, this figure growing with the 
extension of the services. This subsidy is 
given in the form of a kilometric premium. 
If, at the end of a given period, a deficit 
appears, the government may cover it by a 
special subsidy for the course covered. 

The kilometric premium is reduced on 
a sliding scale during the period of the 
agreement when profits from the enter- 
prise warrant this procedure. The gov- 
ernment grants an “administration pre- 
mium” varying with the commercial re- 
ceipts of the company and the ratio be- 
tween receipts and expenditures. Finally, 
the government guarantees the reimburse- 
ment_and interest of such obligations as it 
has authorized. 

In exchange for these benefits, the gov- 
ernment would receive many administra- 
tive advantages, and one-third of the capi- 
tal stock. It would have ‘the right to ap- 
point one-third of the directors and a spe- 
cial government commissioner with con- 
siderable power, would have widespread 
administrative and financial control, as 
well as absolute technical control. 





yAID IN APPROACHING AIRPORTS 
Furnished by New ‘Speech Signal’ Control 


NEW semi-automatic volume-control 

_ device has been developed which per- 
mits operation on speech signals as well 
as on signals from the visual-type radio 
range beacon, according to an announce- 
ment contained in the current issue of the 
Air Commerce Bulletin issued by the Aero- 
nauti¢s Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The new device, it is stated, is the prod- 
uct of research. work of the aeronautics re- 
search division of the branch. Successful 
flight tests have been conducted, accord- 
ing to the announcement which follows in 
full text: 

Complete description of an automatic 
volume device developed by the Aeronau- 
tics Research Division for use with the 
visual-type radio range beacon was given 
in the Dec. 1 issue of the Air Commerce 
Bulletin. In this description it was shown 
that complete automatic volume-control 
operation could be obtained so that no 
manipulation of the control is required on 
the part of the pilot over the entire useful 
distance range of the visual-type beacon. 

Using this device, however, a simple 
switch is necessary for throwing over to 
manual volume control, whenever speech 
reception is desired, since the device does 
not operate satisfactorily on speech sig- 
nals, 

A new semi-automatic volume-control 
ve has now been developed which per- 


mits operation on speech signals as well 
as on signals from the visual-type radio 
range beacon. 

With this device, automatic control ac- 
tion does not hold over as great a range 
of input voltages to the receiving set-as 
with the complete automatic volume-con- 
trol device. Its function is to reduce the 
number of times the pilot needs to operate 
the manual volume control to from one- 
fifth to one-tenth of that required with 
normal control operation. It therefore 
answers the purpose of making the visual- 
type beacon easy to use, particularly with- 
in the last few miles from the beacon 
station. 

At the same time, since the ear is essen- 
tially a logarithmic device and permits 
considerable change in signal without ap- 
parent notice, the ratio of input voltages 
over which automatic control operation 
occurs is not sufficient to prevent the nec- 
essary changes in speech modulation re- 
quired in satisfactory speech reception. 

Anumber of flight tests made on this 
new semi-automatic volume-control de- 
vice have demonstrated its successful op- 
eration. Its field of usefulness will prob- 
ably be as great as that of the complete 
automatic volume-control device. In cer- 
tain commercial aircraft receiving sets, it 
is somewhat easier to apply, although the 
amount of receiving set modification re- 
quired for either device is small. 
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Model of Structure in Which Full-size Planes Will Be Tested | 





Underwood & Underwood. 


Substantial progress is being made in construction of a “full-scale wind tunnel” at Langley Field, Va., in which various 


types of airplanes will be tested in an oval-shaped “throat” measuring 60 feet by 30 feet. 


The tests, under the super- 


vision of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics will permit studies to be made of full-size airplanes in an 


air stream having velocity as great as 110 miles per hour. 
airplanes will appear when in position for testing. 


Above is depicted a model of the new structure, showing how 
It is expected the tunnel will be in operation during the coming 


Summer, according to information made available on behalf of the committee. 





COAST AND GEODETIC MAPPING 


HE United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey “is convinced that it is time 
for the airplane to take its proper 

place” in the mapping program of that 
agency, according to the annual report of 
the Director of the Survey, R. S. Patton. 

The report cites factors as being neces- 
sary to accomplishment of the plan, stating 
that none of the requirements should ‘“‘pre- 
sent any serious difficulty.” 

The section of the report devoted to the 
subject of surveys made by aerial photog- 
raphy for production and correction of 
— issued by the Survey follows in full 
ext: 


During the past year the Bureau has 
made an intensive study of the relative 
merits, for the topographic surveys neces- 
sary to chart production and correction, 
of the present ground methods and of sur- 
veys by aerial photography. 

For several years lack of adequate per- 
sonnel and funds has compelled the Bureau 
to abandon its long-established practice of 
engaging regularly in revision of topo- 
graphic surveys of the coasts. Compara- 
tively little’ topographic work has been 
done, and that little has been confined 
largely to mapping those features which 
it is particularly important to show cor- 
rectly on the charts, leaving unmapped the 
surrounding features which would have 
been included at a moderate additional 
cost, and which would have added 
greatly to the general value of the 
work. The cumulative effect of this policy, 
applied over a series of years, is that the 
charts are becoming seriously deficient in 
topographic, information,. and a method by 
which this deficiency could be supplied at a 
minimum cost is urgently needed. 


Army and Navy Air Forces 


In Cooperative Survey Work 

WITH the cooperation of the Army and 
Navy air services a number of surveys in 
recent years by the aerial photographic 
method have been made. Until recently 
these surveys indicated that the accuracy 
required for charts on large scales could 
not be obtained by this method without 
extensive measurements on the ground for 
control of the photographs. This added so 
greatly to the cost of the work as to make 
it comparable with that of the ground 
method of survey. 

The Bureau is convinced, however, that 
this need for extensive ground control re- 
sulted largely from deficiencies in the pho- 
tographic equipment used, and that it is 
practicable to build equipment of higher 
precision which will give the required re- 
sults with few ground measurements. If 
a photo survey with the proposed equip- 
ment be made in conjunction with the 
sounding of the adjacent waters, the con- 
trol points which are established on the 
ground for use in locating the soundings 
will serve with very little supplementing 
to insure the necessary graphic accuracy in 
both surveys. Experience indicates that in 
this manner a basic air-photo survey of 
the coast can be made for less cost than a 
ground survey limited to revision along 
the shore line only. 

By this method, therefore, it should be 
possible gradually to restore to the charts 
an adequate amount of topographic detail. 
This one fact does not exhaust the values 
of the method. Other agencies make simi- 
lar partial surveys along the coast, each 
selecting those details necessary to its own 
particular purpose, with a resulting dupli- 
cation of effort. The air-survey camera 
can eliminate such duplication. Its photo- 
graphs show not only the details needed 
for one particular map, but also with equal 
accuracy practically unlimited information 
in detail sufficient for compiling almost any 
type of map. If the one photo survey be 
made with the required accuracy, the pho- 
tography, the ground measurements, and 
the plotting need not be repeated, but will 
serve as a basic survey for many uses. 

A strong demand for the results of the 
recent Florida air-photo surveys has al- 
ready arisen from county engineers and 
others interested in the development of 
the areas surveyed. The following extract 
from a letter from the chief engineer of 
the Florida East Coast Canal inland navi- 
gation district will in part explain this 
demand: ' 

“If these maps had been available some 
two years since, when we first began our 
canal survey, they would have saved us 
many thousands of dollars. Even now they 
will be of great assistgnce to us, so much 
so that I am taking the liberty of request- 
ing that you send two copies of each of 
these sheets. * * *” 

THE development of aviation has made 
it simple and easy to fly the cdasts of the 
United States and photograph all changes 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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important enough for charting. But be- 
cause the last previous surveys are too old 
or too limited in detail, it is impossible 
to use such photographs without some ad- 
ditional expense for ground control. When 
the first basic air-photo survey of the coast 
has been made, however, it will be possible 
to plot subsequent changes from air photo- 
graphs without again visiting the localities 
on the ground. The saving in cost of such 
revisions over ground methods will repay 
the cost of the basic survey many times. 

The _patch-upon-patch condition at pres- 
ent existing in the surveys of more than 
two-thirds of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
as a result of limited revisions of the ob- 
solete surveys should be remedied as rap- 
idly as practicable. The continually chang- 
ing sandy shore line, the inside waterways, 
and the many harbors which are being con- 
tinually improved along these coasts will 
require the frequent revisions for which 
the air-photo basic survey is 60 much more 
efficient than any other method. 


Bureau Convinced That Aviation 
Now Merits Bureau’s Recognition 


THE experience in Florida has already 
shown that these surveys are of great 
value to the localities so mapped. ‘hey 
assist engineers to select the best sites 
and approaches for future improvements. 
They save many special surveys. They pre- 
sent a picture of conditions and advan- 
tages at once so complete and trustworthy 
as to be of marked benefit in promoting 
the growth to be expected from the im- 
mense investment now being made for in- 
side waterways and harbor improvements. 
They offer by far the most speedy and 
efficient method for correctly showing these 
improvements on the charts soon after they 
are made. Full use of the immense invest- 
ment in these waterways and harbors can- 
not be attained until they are adequately 
charted. 


For the foregoing reasons the Coast and 


Geodetic Survey is convinced that it is time 
for the airplane to take its proper place 
and be officially recognized in the Bu- 
reau’s mapping program. To accomplish 
this four things are required: (1) Part- 
time use of a plane and operating per- 
sonnel, (2) mapping camera and supple- 
mental equipment, (3) personnel to pro- 
duce the maps from the photographs, and 
(4) such readjustment or increased flexi- 
bility. 

None of these requirements should pre- 
sent any serious difficulty. Beginning July 





Said to Find Aerial Photography a Major Need 


1, 1931, the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce plans to furnish 
a plane and pilot for this Bureau’s exclu- 
sive use on the flight checks of the airway 
maps. 

General plans for the photographic equip- 
ment have been worked out, and detailed 
specifications can be ready by the time 
funds become available. 

The fourth requirement necessitates some 
explanation. At present separate appro- 
priations are made for different items of 
work; for operating expenses of field par- 
ties in different localities engaged on dif- 
ferent kinds of work; for the repair and. 
upkeep of ships; for the crews of ships; 
for commissioned officers; for office per- 
sonnel, etc. No part of funds appropriated 
for any one item can be used for any of 
the others. 

The mapping of a 100-mile strip of coast 
by the present ground method would re- 
quire a topographic party working in the 
field for five or six months. At the end 
of the time the party would deliver to the 
office a finished product, ready for appli- 
cation to the chart. Its cost would be about 
$5,000, all chargeable to appropriations for 
field expenses and.fer pay~.of field engi- 
neers. To survey the same strip. from the 
air would require less than a day of actual 
flying time. . The product, however, would 
consist of some hundreds of photographs, 
requiring three or four months’ work by 
a small office force, at a total cost of about 
$4,000 to finish a much more detailed, and 
therefore a better, product than that pro- 
duced by the field party. About 30 to 35 
per cent of this cost would be chargeable 
to a field appropriation and the remainder 
to that for pay of office force. 

Since justification for the new method 
rests on the conviction that more and bet- 
ter work can be done for the same money, 
it is illogical to request additional funds to 
put the new method into effect. On the 
other hand, it is only by experience that 
the exact amounts of the transfers which 
should be made among the different appro- 
priation items can be determined. The 
most satisfactory procedure, therefore, for 
the few years which will constitute the de- 
velopmental stage of the new method will 
be for Congress to grant a limited author- 
ity to spend funds from the existing appre- 
priations, and this authority is being 
sought in connection with the 1932 budget. 





AIRWAY WEATHER BROADCAST SCHEDULES 


Fre- 
Station Call quency, Schedule 
sign ke. 
Kingman, Ariz. . KCAH 302 20 minutes after hour: Kingman. i 
50 minutes after hour: Los Angeles to Winslow. 
Winslow, Ariz. . KCAE 350 On the hour: Winslow to Albuquerque plus Amarillo. 
45 minutes after hour: Kingman to Winslow plus Los 
Angeles. Pd ‘ 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. KCAF 296 5 minutes after hour: Winslow to Amarillo. 
35 minutes after hour: Albuquerque. : 
Amarillo, Tex. . KCAG 248 On the hour: Albuquerque to Amarillo plus Winslow. 
15 minutes after hour: Amarillo to Waynoka plus Wichita, 
Waynoka, Okla. .... KCAI 266 20 minutes after hour: Amarille to Wichita. 
50 minutes after hour: Waynoka. 
Wichita, Kans. WEK 332 5 minutes after hour: Wichita to Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City. 
15 lanes after hour: Waynoka to Wichita plus 
Amarillo. i . 
30 minutes after hour: Wichita to Kansas City plus 
St. Louis. ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo. .. KRC 844 On the hour: Kansas City to Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
plus Fort Worth-Dallas. 
20 minutes after hour: Kansas City to Omaha, 
35 minutes after hour: Wichita to St. Louis. 
45 minutes after hour: Kansas City to Fort Madison 
plus Chicago. ‘ : 
St. Louis, Mo. KCQ 290 On the hour: St. Louis to Memphis plus Jackson, Miss. 
15 minutes after hour: St. Louis to Richmond, Ind. 
30 minutes after hour: St. Louis to Kansas City plus 
Wichita. 
35 minutes after hour: Chicago to Nashville airway. 
45 minutes after hour: St. Louis to Springfield, Mo., 
plus Tulsa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... WWAS 272 On the hour: Louisville to Cleveland. 
20 minutes after hour: St. Louis to Pittsburgh airway. 
35 minutes after hour: Chicago to Cincinnati. 
Tulsa, Okla ........ KCAA 296 5 minutes after hour: Kansas City to Fort Worth-Dallas. 
45 minutes after hour: Tulsa to Springfield, Ma., plus St. 
Louis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....WWAP 284 5 minutes after hour: Cleveland to Washington. 
15 minutes after hour: Pittsburgh to Dayton. 
¢ 45 minutes after hour: Pittsburgh to Harrisburg plus 
Philadelphia. 
Butte, Mont. ..... KCAC 284 On the hour: Idaho Falls to Great Falls plus Salt Lake 
City. 
30 minutes after hour: Butte. 
Salt Lake City, Utah KGD 290 On the hour: Salt Lake City to Idaho Falls plus Butte. 


5 minutes after hour: Salt Lake City to Las Vegas plus 
Los Angeles. 

15 minutes after hour: Salt Lake City to Rock Springs 
plus Cheyenne. 

30 minutes after hour: Salt Lake City to Elko plus Reno. 


45 minutes after hour: 


Salt Lake City to Boise plus 


Pasco. 


' Station under construction. 


The above schedules, issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, supersede those published in the Air Commerce Bulletin of Dec. 1, 1930, issued 


by the Branch. 
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STATE’S STUDY 
OF AERONAUTICS 


Basis of Report 


In California 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Jan. 10. 
STABLISHMENT of an Aerqnautics 
K Commission in California for the 
purpose of providing “enforcement 


‘of aeronautical laws” and embarkation of 


the State upon a program of aiding com-) 
munities to acquire suitable landing fields 

are recommended in the report just sub-. 
mitted to the California Legislature by a 

joint committee on aviation which has de- 

voted one and one-half years to a study of 

air navigation in the State, 

The section of the report devoted to 
consideration of the present State law and 
the concluding section follow in full text: 

Your committee found that while the 
present law was broad enough to cover 
matters of public safety, no definite law 
enforcing unit had been set up. As a re- 
sult in many counties of the State law vio- 
latorS were going free. 

A letter was sent out to the district ate 
torneys of every county in the State, ask- 
ing cooperation with both the sheriff and 
district attorney in the enforcement of the 
Air Navigation Act, as effective Aug. 14, 
1929. Many counties immediately ap- 
pointed deputies for the purpose of en- 
forcing our law. Others have not seen fit 
to cooperate. 


Problems of Airports 


Found To Be Similar 

ALL of the important airports in the 
State of California were visited and the 
same problems were found to be confront- 
ing the civil authorities in each instance. 
A total of 28 public meetings were held 
in cities of California, from the Oregon 
border on the north to Mexico on the 
south, and frofh the snow-capped Sierras 
on the east, to the broad expanse of the 
Pacific on the west. 

Groups representing all phases of the 
aviation industry, the legal profession and 
the people were given a hearing. Munici- 
pal, county, and Federal officers have also 
been heard. 

A mass of material has been obtained 
by the committee that we do not deem ad¢ 
visable to print in detail, but this ma- 
terial and the kindness of all those who 
have worked with us, has been of the 
greatest assistance in arriving at our con- 
clusions. 

We wish to sincerely thank the members 
of the aviation industry, civic, county and 
State officers for the cooperation and sup- 
port. We wish to thank the newspapers 
for their generous use of space in notify- 
ing the public of our meetings, the various 
Chambers of Commerce who have co- 
operated with us, and all others who have 
contributed in any way to our findings. 


Four Conclusions Advanced 


By the Joint Committee 

IT IS the opinion of the members of your 
committee, that further legislation is not 
needed at ‘this time. There are certain 
specific changes that should be made to 
strengthen our present air laws. These 
follow in appendages to this report. 

We believe. that an aeronautics commis- 
sion should be created in California for 
the enforcement of aeronautical laws, 
This commission should have law enforc- 
ing powers, and should be coordinated 
with the various departments of state and 
national government for the purposes set 
forth in this report. 

We believe that the State should defi- 
nitely embark upon a program of aiding, 
communities within our borders in the es- 
tablishment of suitable landing fields. 

We deem it inadvisable for cities to ate 
tempt to legislate regulation of the avia- 
tion industry. Since the coming of the 
airplane political subdivisions and bound- 
ary lines have been swept away, hence 
the inadvisability of local restriction. 
(Signed), Roy Bishop, chairman; Joe L. 
Peddrotti, vice chairman; Melvyn I. Cro« 
nin, secretary; Robert Frye, and B. A. 
Cassidy. 


ARMY SCHOOL 


Flights Total More 
Than 3,000 Hours 


THE training season at Crissy Field,” 
Calif., which already has produced 
tactical and cooperative flights by Army 
personnel totaling more than 3,000 man 
hours, is described in the current issue 
of the news letter of the Army Air Corps. 
The section of the news letters describ- 
ing the aerial operations, involving flights 
over approximately 200 miles of the Pa- 
cific coastal area, follows in full text: 
Training season at Crissy Field, Presi- 
dio of San Francisco, Calif., opened on 
Oct. 6 with Lieut. J. C. Upston, the Field: 
Operations Officer, in charge, and with an 
attendance of 30 officers. : 
The training consists of tactical mis- 
sions in the morning and ground school in 
the afternoon. The man hours on tactical 
and cooperative missions since the train- 


* ing has begun are over 3,000, of which 250 


hours are night flying, constituting search-* 
light tracking and night formations. The: 
missions consist of coast patrol flying,, 
which extends up and down the coast from 
Crissy Field approximately 200 miles. The! 
planes are equipped with radio, and two- 
way comunication is almost continuous: 
during the entire period of each mission. . 
The distance the personnel were able ta 
reach thus far this year is 350 miles, which 
was made during a test by Lieuts. Brown 
and Smith of the 91st Observation Squad-, 
ron. Comunication was established at a. 
point between Bakersfield, Calif., and Los. 
Angeles, Calif., which measured on the 
map from Crissy Field a distance of 350, 
miles. Messages were sent and received. 
during the rest of the trip from this point. , 
It is believed by Lieut. Smith that he can 
still reach a greater range with favorable. 
atmospheric conditions. ¥ 


All of the observation planes on these. 


missions were also equipped with cameras,. 
so that the observers might familiarize * 
themselves with the operations of the new , 
types of cameras that are being produced | 
for the various types of photography.’ Up’ 
to the’ present time the Crissy Field air- 
men have taken 325 obliques, 85 pinpoints 


t 
and 23 reconnaissance strips. 7 
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’ of flour, potable water, edible fat or oil, 





Are Proposed by 





Revision of Existing Defini- 
- tions Involves Few Ma- 


~ terial Changes, Says Fed- 


eral Specialist 





Officials definitions of breads, tomato 
ice, and sirup have been proposed by 
Foods Standards Committee, accord- 
ing to an announcement Jan. 8 by W.| 
S. Frisbie, of the Federal Food and| 
Drug Administration, and chairman of 
the Committee. His announcement and 
the definitions, as made public by the 
rtment of Agriculture, follow in) 

full text: 


The Food Standards Committee, con-| 


sisting of representatives of the Asso- 


* ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
+ the Association of Dairy, Food and Drug 


Officials, and of the Department of Agri- | 
culture, has proposed definitions for two | 
products hitherto not defined, whole 
wheat bread and tomato juice, and has 
suggested a revised and amended defini- 
tion for sorghum sirup. 

The Committee has also proposed re- | 
‘visions of the existing definitions for | 


-swhite bread, milk bread, raisin bread, | 


rye bread, and Boston brown bread. In| 


_ the bread schedule, the revisions involve | 


no material changes except in the defini- | 
tions for milk bread and Boston brown 
bread, Mr. Frisbie states. | 

Suggestions Are Invited 


The committee invites criticisms and 
suggestions from food officials, the trade, 
consumers, and all others interested, re- 
garding the proposed definitions, Com- 
munications should be addressed to A. S. 
Mitchell, secretary, Food Standards Com- 
mittee, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and shoul@ reach him | 
not later than Mar. 1, 1931. The pro-}| 
posed definitions follow: 

White bread is the product, in the fowm | 
of Icaves or smaller units, obtained by 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 


sugar and (or) other fermentable car- | 
bohydrate substance, salt, and yeast; 
with or without the addition of milk or a 
milk product, of diastatic and (or) pro- 
teolytic ferments, and of such limited 
amount of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. The flour in- 
gredient may include not more than 3 

er cent of other farinaceous substance. 

hite bread contains, one hour or more 
after baking, not more than 38 per cent | 
of moisture. The name “bread” unqual- 
ified is commonly understood to mean 
white bread. | 

Whole wheat bread, entire wheat bread, | 
graham bread, is the product, in _the 
form of loaves or smaller units, obtained 
by baking a leavened and kneaded mix- 
ture of whole wheat flour, potable water, 
edible fat or oil, sugar and (or) otner 
fermentable carbohydrate substance, salt, 
and yeast; with or without the addition 
of milk or a milk product, of diastatic | 
and (or) proteolytic ferments, and of | 
such limited amounts of unobjectionable 
salts as serve solely as yeast nutrients. 
It contains, one hour or more after bak- 
ing, not more than 38 per cent of mois- 
ture. | 





j 
Milk Solids May Be Used 
Milk bread is the product, in the form | 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture 
of flour, milk or its equivalent, edible fat 
or oil, sugar and (or) other fermentable | 
carbohydrate substance, salt, and yeast; 
with or without the addition of diastatic | 
and (or) proteolytic ferments, and of such 
limited amounts of unobjectionable salts | 
as serve solely as yeast nutrients. The 
flour ingredient may inciude not more | 
than 3 per cent of other edible farina- 
ceous substance. The milk may be re-| 
laced in whole or in part by its equiva- 
ent in whole milk solids and potable 
water in the proportions normal to milk. 
Milk bread contains, one hour or more 
after baking, not more than 38 per cent 
of moisture. 

Raisin bread is the product, in the 
form of loaves or smaller units, obtained 
by baking a leavened and kneaded mix- 
ture of flour, potable water, edible fat 
or oil, and(or) other fermentable carbo- 
hydrate substance, salt and yeast; with 
the addition of raisins, with or without 
the addition of milk or a milk product, 
of diastatic and(or) proteolytic ferments, 
and of such limited amounts of unobjec- 
tionable salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients. The flour ingredient may in- 
clude not more than 8 per cent of other 
edible farinaceous substance. The fin-| 
ished product contains not less than 3/ 
ounces of raisins to the pound. 


Varied Standards Set 

Rye bread is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by | 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture | 
ot rye flour, or of rye flour and wheat 
flour, with potable water, edible fat or 
oil, sugar and(or) other fermentable car- 
bohydrate substance, salt, and yeast; 


with or without the addition of milk or! 


a milk product, of diastatic and(er) pro 
teolytic ferments, and of such limited 
amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. The total flour 
ingredient, of which rye flour constitutes 
not less than one-third, may include not 
more than 3 per cent of other edible fari- 
naceous substance. Rye bread contains, 
one hour or more after baking, not more 
than 38 per cent of moisture, 

Boston brown bread is the product, 
commonly in the form of cylindrical 
loaves, obtained by steaming or baking 
a leavened mixture of rye flour or meal, 
corn meal, and a wheat flour, with mo- 
lasses, salt, milk, or a milk product, with | 
or without potable water and with or 
without raisins. leavening is commonly | 
effected through the use of baking pow: | 
der, or of sodium bicarbonate and sour 
milk. 

Tomato juice is the clean, sound prod- 
uct consisting of the juice and pulp of 
raw or cooked rip. tomatoes from which | 
the skins, seeds and cores have been re-| 
moved. 


Sorghum sirup is the sirup obtained by 


the clarification and concentration of the | 


juice of the sugar sorghum and contains 
not more than 30 per sent of water, nor | 
more than 6.25 per cent of ash calculated | 
on a dry basis. 


Nominations Transmitted 
To Senate by President 


Presicent Hoover has just sent to 
the Senate for confirmation these nomi- 
nat‘ons: : 

To be United States Circuit Judge. 
Ninth Circuit: William H. Sawtelle, of 
Arizona, vice Dietrich, deceased. 

To be United States District Judge, 
Southern District of California: 
A. Hollzer, of California. 
position. 


Harry | 
Additional | 


‘ 


Food Committee 











of the 


e' The Senate 


THE SENATE convened at noon, 4 sas, introduced an amendment to the 


Jan, 9 Senator McNary Bee.) 
of Oregon, assistant majority r, 
proposed a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to limit debate and to vote at 6 
p. m. on the motion of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, for reconsidera- 
tion of three Power Commission nomi- 
nations and for the return by the 
President of the notification of con- 
firmation. This and similar proposals 
for a vote met with ions. 

A from the President was 
read transm'tting to the Senate the 
official report of the American Samoan 
Commission, following which Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the mission, submitted a 
bill relating to the government of 
Samoa. (Detailed diseussion on page 
1.) 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana, spoke in support of the Power 
Commission confirmations. (Detailed 
discussion en pi 1.) 


Senator La Foliette (Rep.), of Wis- | 


consin criticized the present program 


for drought and unemployment relief | 


and urged additional measures. 
tailed discussion on page 3.) 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
urged favorable action on the i otion 
of Senator Walsh for reconsideration 
and return cf the confirmation of Mr. 
Smith. 


(De- 


THE House met at noon Jan. 9. 

number of private resolutions 
were adopted, as was a resolution (H. 
Res. 329) authorizing an appropriation 
to pay the expenses of a select House 
Committee vo investigate the fiscal re- 
lations of the District of Columbia. 
Ten bridge bills were passed. 

The House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for considera- 
tion of the bill (H. %. 15593) making 
appropriations for the War Derart- 
ment. 

Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., addressed the House re- 
garding the status of the drought-re- 
lief bill. (Details of discussion printed 
on page 2.) - 

Representative Bianton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., addressed the House 
advocating immediate cash payment of 
adjusted service compensgtion certifi- 
cates to World War veterans. 

Mr. Blanton said if the United States 
ean make settlements with foreign 
countries as it has done, it can cer- 
tainly settle with the boys who gave 
their blood and time. 


Representative Taber (Rep.), of 
Auburn, N. Y., spoke against the 


appropriation of $200,000 for an all- 
metal dirigible in the appropriation 
bill for the War Department. 
Representative Patterson (Dem.), 
of Alexander City, Ala., spoke on the 
farm situation and unemployment. 


Representative Frear (Rep.), of 
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| 
| 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- | noon, Jan. 10. 


© The House of Representatives © 
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deficiency bill to provide loans to 
drought relief sufferers for the pur- 
chase of food. 

Senator Shortrid of i- 
fornia, said ation ed Ue hee 
noti mg Be President of confirmation 
of the Power Commission nominees 
automatically stopped consideration. 

A unanimous consent agreement was 
reached to limit debate on the Walsh 
motion and to vote before the end of 
the calendar day. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
supported the motion the Senate had 


a right to reconsider and that notifica- 
tion of the President did not constitute 
a waiver of that right. Senator Rans- 
dell (Dem,), of Louisiana, opposed the 
motion, as did Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut. 


After voting 44 to 37 to reconsider 


the confirmation of Chairman George 
Otis Smith and te request the President 
to return the papers on the case and 
by a vive voce vote taking similar ac- 
tion with regard to Messrs, Garsaud 
and Draper, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of a number of rou- 
tine nominations. A number of postal 
nominations were confirmed and the 
Senate at 7:10 p. m. recessed until 


Hudson, Wis., addressed the House on 
the naval program. 

Representative Hastings (Dem.), of 
Tahlequah, Okla., spoke on river and 


harbor projects. 

Revresentative Smith (Rep.), of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, outlined plans for drain- 
age. (Discussion of this will be found 
on page 2.) 

Represeniative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., advocated Govern- 
ment construction of the transmission 
lines for the distribution of surplus 
power at Muscle Shoals. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind, said the communists 
have been sending emissaries through 
the South and West to take advan- 
tage of the farmers’ suffering from 
drought. Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, said that 
if the conditions described by Mr. 
Wood are as bad as suggested, relief 
should be given the farmers as well as 
city people who are in need of food. 

Representative Cochran (Dem.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., advocated the new re- 
apportionment as allocated by the fif- 
teenth dicennial census. He said that 
Chicago has been “waiting for 20 
years for five additional Representa- 
tives. 

The Committee of the Whole then 
reported back the War Department 
bill without final action, and the 


House adjourned at 4:52 p. m. until 
noon Jan, 10. 





Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 








Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 


H. R. 15934. Brigham. To amend “Act de- 
fining butter, also imposing tax upon 


mnftre., sale, importation, and exportation | 


9 


, 1886; Agriculture. 
Jt. res, authorizing 


of oleomargarine” Aug. 

H. J. Res. 456. Fish. 
disposition of wheat 
Farm Board for relief of distress in U. S.; 
Agriculture. 


H. J. Res. 457. LaGuardia. Jt. res. for 
farm and unemployment relief in U. S.; 
Agriculture, 


Bridges 
Changes in Status: 





purchased by Fedi. | Bills Introduced: 


ruptcy laws of U. S. to Virgin Is; Insular | 


Affairs, 


Monuments: Statues 
Billa Introduced: 
H. R. 15931. Luce. Relocation of statue 
of Gen. John A. Rawlins; Library, 


National Defense 


* a. Copeland. To increase efficiency 
of medical department of Regular Army; 
Military Affairs. . ' 

H. R. 15923. James, Mich. To prohibit re- 
covery indebtedness to U. S. due to depositor 
in military or naval service; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15925. Britten. To amend naval 
apprn. act for 1917, relating promotion of 
officers recommended by line selection bd.; 

Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 15926. Britten. To amend “Act to 
amend act Aug. 29, 1916, relative to retire- 


| ment of captains, comdrs. and lieut. comdrs. 


S. 4803. Atchafalaya River at Morgan 
City, La. Reptd. to S. Dec. 19. Passed S. | 
Jan. 6. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1931. 

S. 4204. Atchafalaya River at or near 
Krotz Springs, La. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. 
Passed S. Jan. 6. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1981. 

S. 4805. Red River at or near Moncla, La. 
Reptd. to S, Jan. 5. Passed S, Jan. 6, 1931. 


Passed H. Jan. 9, 


1931. 


5S. 4806. Red River at or near:Alexandria, 
La. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6, 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1931, 

S. 4807. Red River at Coushatta, La. 
Repid. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6, 1931. 


Passed H. Jan. 9, 
S. 4808. 


1931. 
Red River at or near Shreveport, 


of line of Navy,” 
Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 15928. McSwain. Promotion upon 
retirement of warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 


as amended Mar. 4, 1929; 


| Coast Guard; Military Affairs, 


Parks 


| Bills Introduced; 


La. Repid. to S. Dee. 16. Passed S. Jan. 6, | 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1981. 

S. 4809. Ouachita River at Sterlington, | 
La. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 6, 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1931. 

8. 4810. Ouachita River at or near Mon- 
roe, La. Reptd. to S. Dec. 16. Passed S./ 
Jan. 6, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1981. 

S. 4811. Ouchita River at or near Harri- 
sonburg, La. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed 
S. Jan. 6, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 9, 1981. 

S. 4812. Birdge across Black River at or | 


near Jonesville, La. 
Passed S. Jan. 6, 
1931, 


Reptd. to S. Dee. 


1931, 


Census 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 15929. Schafer, Wis. Establishment 
of construction service in Bur. of Census 
Dept. of Commerce; Census. 


Commerce and Trade 
Bills Introduced: 


H. R. 15927. Kendall, Pa. To prohibit im- 
portation of products of convict, forced, or 
indentured labor; Ways and Means, 


District of Columbia 
Changes in Status: 


S. 4307. Comrs. of Distr. to settle suit 
resulting from forfciting of contract of 
Commercial Coal Co. Reptd. to S. May 19. 
Passed S. Je. 2. Reptd. to H. Jan. ¥, 1931. 

H. R. 14049. Special assessments for pav- 
ing roadways, etc. Reptd. to H. -Jan. 9, 
1931. 

H. Res. 329. For investigation of fiscal 
relation betw. U and Distr. of Col. 
e pdtda9 oA >. anSJ.P..- 


Adopted Jan. 9. 


Flood Control 
Bills Introduced: 


16. | 
Passed H. Jan. 9,! 





| Band at Confederate 


H. R. 15933, Fulmer. Prel, examination 
of South Edisto River, S. C.; Flood Control. 
H. R. 11201. Survey of Fox River, Wis., 
for flood control; Reptd. to H. Dec. 8. Passed | 
H. Dec, 15, Reptd. to S. Jan, 8, 1931. ] 
Fores ry 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5588. Kendrick. Washakie National 
Fores:, Wyo.; Public Lands and Surveys. 

S. 5604, Johnson. To safeguard permits | 
to use national-forest lands; Agriculture and | 
Forestry. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 
Bills Int, »duced: 
H. R. 15932. Britten. 


Extending bank- 


‘ 


| apprn, 


S. 5590. Kean. To establish Sandy Hook 
National Park in N. J.; Military Affairs. 
Pensions 
Bills Introduced: \ 
H. R. 15924. Evans, Mont. To assist 
States in providing for pension to aged; 
Judiciary. 


H. R. 15930. Nelson, Wis. Pension to 
soldiers and sailors of Civil War; Invalid 
Pensions, 

Prohibition 


Changes in Status: 
H. R. 9985. To amend natl, prohibition act 
as amended, penalities for minor offenses. 


Passed H. Je, 3, 1930. Passed S. Jly. 2, | 
amended, H. agrees to amdmts, Jan. 8, 1931. 
Radio 

Bills Introduced: 
S. 5589. Fees. To amend radio act of 
1927; Interstate Commerce, 
Railroads 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 55938. Brookhart. To amend sec. 5 of 


interstate commerce act, as amended; Inter- 
state Commerce. 

S. 5594. Brookhart. To authorize I. C. C. 
to acquire coast-to-coast r, r. system, to 
provide for operation of such system; Inter- 
state Commerce. 


Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 

8S. 4815. 
Reptd, to 8S. Jan. 
1931. 

Social Welfare: Emergency Relief 
Billa Introduced: 

H. J, Res. 458. Fish. Jt. res. authorizing 
of $15,000,000 to be expended by 
Amer, National Red Cross for purchase of 
wheat for relieving hunger among unem- 
ployed and in drought-stricken areas; Agri- 
culture. 

Veterans 
Billa Introduced: 

H. R. 14573. For attendance of Army 

veterans’ reunion at 
Reptd. to H. Jan 9, 1931. 

S. 5597. Robinson, Ind. To amend see. 

200 World War veterans’ act, 1924; Finance. 

J Waterways 

Bille Introduced: 

H. R. 15922. Andrew. 
mack River, Mass.; 


i 


Montgomery, Ala. 


, Survey of Merri- 
Rivers and Harbors, 
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For survey of Crooked and In- | 


| dian Rivers, Mich. 8, | 
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Regular Army 
Cut as National 





Assistant Secretary Davison 
Says Military Plans Based 
On Belief That Guard Is 


Prepared and Equipped 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


they were called upon to face seasoned 
foes the result was inevitable, The dis- 
asters that were blamed on untrained 
volunteers should have been properly 
charged to the people’s callous indiffer- 
ence to a well-trained militia and lack 
of foresight. We refused. to give our cit- 
izen soldiers a fighting chance, I claim 
that this might still be the public atti- 
tude if the Guard had not itself changed 
it by its performance on the Mexican 
border in 1916 and its magnificent record 
in the World War. Indifference toward 
the National Guard on the part of the 
people changed to admiration and confi- 
dence, The people of each State became 
| solicitous to have the Guard units not 
| only ready to meet their responsibilities 
| as State forces, but also capable of meet- 
ing the requiremer’s of che Army of the 
United States. 


_ I short, the Zetilic came to the realiza- 
| tion that the Guard was expected to re- 
| inforce the Regular Army immediately 
|; upon the outbreak of war and, with the 
| Regular Army, hold the line behind 
which the huge masses of organized re- 
serves and unorganized man-power is 
recruited, organized and trained. 

When such responsibility is placed on 
the Guard it is proof that the country 
holds it to be a reservoir of capable 
soldiers and not a mere recruiting 
agency. 





Support Generous 


The Guard itself created that new and 
| sanguine picture in the public mind, and 
it is up to the Guard to keep it fresh 
and to the fore. As long as the public 
visualizes the Guard as an indispensable 
| defense factor, just so long will the 
| Guard command publie support. I want 
to bring that point forcibly to your at- 
tention, because I have a wholesome 
respect for the public estimate of an 
individual and an organization. It is a 
power that can make or break the indi- 
vidual and save or destroy the organiza- 
tion. 


Because of its new estimate of the 
Guard the country has supported it gen- 
erously since the war and repelled at- 
tacks that belied its efficiency or im- 
pugned the motives of its leadership. 

Let me also assure you that the War 
Department leads in the effort to place 
full reliance on the Guard. The high 
state of your post-war efficiency has made 
it possible to reduce the Regular Army 
to its present size and send about one- 
third of that small regular force beyond 
the continental limits of the United 
| States. We are basing operation plans 
jon the assumption that Guard regiments 
| are ready, equipped and trained to serv 
| as a major portion of the first line of 
defense in the advent of a major emer- 
gency. 

Flexible, smooth-working divisions are 
now a possibility through the hard work 
of National Guard officers and the in- 
creasing opportunities afforded by divi- 
sion staff camps. 

Your training is being coordinated in 
all units. Command and staff officers 
| have intimate knowledge of the funda- 
; mentals of command and staff training. 
Your unit commanders are properly con- 
| centrating on the perfection of their or- 
| Sanizations in unit basic training. A 
| temporary limitation in your growth has 
| given the Militia Bureau opportunity to 
| devote its energies and attention to the 
| Stabilization of existing organizations. I 
|} might say here that this temporary limi- 
tation was effected after the number of 
| National Guard units had increased, in 
six years, from 2,885 to 3,150, an increase 
of 265 units. 

Aviation Functions 


' 
| Your equipment is better than ever be- 
fore and my office is working hard to see 


| that you are properly fitted out to per-| 


| form efficiently in the air. 
a It may interest you to know that, dur 
}ing the Army Air Corps field exercises 
| along the Atlantic seaboard next May, 
| we hope to have National Guard planes, 
|manned by National Guard pilots and 
observers, take a prominent part in the 
| biggest peace-time concentration ever 
| Staged by the Army Air Corps. 
| Nineteen States, including New York, 
{have air units within their National 
; Guard upon which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends about $500,000 a year. Each 
of these States will be represented by 
from three to five planes. 

All of the National Guard Air Squad- 
rons are rapidly arriving at the point 
where they meet all demands of ground 


targets for antiaircraft batteries, liaison, 
contact and observation missions. The 
manner in which the flying guard per- 
forms its training missions is a high 
| testimony of its efficiency. 

Proof of how the Air Guard has ex- 


,in comparing the 136 flying officers and 
| 643 enlisted men on the rolls in 1922 with 
| our present national roster of 357 offi- 
cers and 1,759 enlisted men. In 1926, the 
flying time was 66 hours per pilot while 
| in 1929-30 it was 112 hours—a happy in- 
crease because the more a pilot flies the 
safer and the better he flies. During 
| the last fiscal year, the flying guard did 
not have a single crash fatality, 

So far as New York is concerned, the 


Air Coen is on a par with those of | 


other States with respect to flying equip- 
ment, It has just received five new ob- 
servation planes in addition to its stand- 
ard training equipment. Up to this time 
| guard flying equipment has been con- 
fined to observation and photographic 
planes but I, for one, sincerely hope the 
day will come when all the planes of 
the tactical aerial family—attack, pur- 
suit and bombardment—will become 
standard guard equipment, because, like 
| other branches of the Army, we who are 
| charged with seeing to the development 
| of our aerial defenses | ope to properly 
equip and train it for all phases of 
combat, 





| Citizenship Rights 
Advocated for Samoans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| now proceed a little further in self-gov- 
ernment. 

The Commission, among other things, 
| recommended a direct appropriation of 
$210,000 for use in opening and improv- 
|ing wharfage facilities. This was said 


| priation ever had been proposed, but the 
Commission felt it was justified in that 
it would provide better, cheaper and 
safer avenues of commerce, In so do- 





troops such as artillery spotting, towing | 


panded in the past eight years is found | 


mer 
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Feeding Experiments for Dairy 


Guard Improves! Cattle Made by Federal Agency 


Einal Results Are Expected to Have Far-reaching Value 
To Owners of Herds 





Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Domestic Markets. 


Mr. Dawson discussed in the issue 
of Jan, 9 some of the features of 
research work conducted by the 
Division of Dairy Cattle Breeding, 
Feeding and Management, Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. His article con- 
tinues: 

N FERTILITY and sterility studies 
on dairy animals it has been 
demonstrated that exercise and 

feed are important in cases where no 
pathological conditions are found, 
Feeding sprouted oats at the rate of 
2% to 5 pounds per day was beneficial 
to pulls and cows that were. tempora- 
rily sterile. 

dnly within the last few years has 
information become available regard- 
ing the nature and function of the 
mammary gland of the dairy cow. Yet, 
this organ is a most important one in 
the anatomy of the dairy cow, Work 
of this division shows that milk secre- 
tion is a continuous process. Anatomi- 
cal and histological studies made on 
animals of different ages show the 
individual variation in development, 
and that each of the four different 
quarters of the udder is developed 
from an individual and distinctly sepa- 
rate. unit. Histological studies on 
udders of beef cows have shown that 
the quantity of secretory tissue was 
very small, indicating that the animals 
of the beef breed can not produce very 
large amounts of milk because they do 
not possess the necessary equipment 
for liberal milk production. 

Many cows in the breeding herds 
have been slaughtered and records 
have been made of the measurements 
and weights of all internal organs, and 
these post-mortem data are studied in 
relation to external measurements 
made during the life of the animal. 
Does a deep, wide chest mean great 
lung and heart capacity? Are large 
lungs and heart necessary for high 
production? Is great digestive capac- 
ity necessary for high production, etc,? 
The judgment of diary cattle at shows 
and fairs has been based largely upon 
theory. The research work of this 
division is developing facts which may 
be or may not be in keeping with some 
of the old theories in the judging of 
dairy cattle. 


- * * 
| FEEDING experiments of far-reach- 
ing economic value are being con- 
ducted and some interesting results 
have been found thus far. Ten cows 
have recently completed each of three 
plans of feeding for 365 days, as fol- 
lows: (1) Roughage alone—consisting 
of alfalfa hay, corn silage, and pasture; 
(2) limited grain ration—consisting of 
aifalfa hay, corn silage, pasture, and 
grain at the rate of 1 pound of grain 
to each 6 pounds of milk produced; 
(3) full grain ration—consisting of 
roughage as above, and grain at the 
rate of 1 pound of grain to 3 pounds of 
milk produced daily.: On roughage 
alone the 10 cows averaged 13,295 
pounds of milk containing 464 pounds 
of butterfat. When fed limited grain 
in addition they prouced on the aver- 
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Scientists to Photograph 


A scientific air photographic mission 
has arrived in Peru to take photographs 
of the native communal colony of “olca 


to the north of Arequipa, the Chimu Inca 
and other centers of Peruvian aborigine 
civilization, according to advices received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Commercial Attache Julian D, 
Smith, at Lima, Peru. 

The mission is composed of five per- 
sons, in charge of an American air pho- 
tographer who served two years as a 
lieutenant in the Peruvian naval eir serv. 
ice specializing in air photography, and 
is equipped with three planes and a large 
supply of photographic riaterial. It is 
stated that the Government has granted 
the required permission for the taking 
of the photogr: phs under the conditions 
that an observer of the Peruvian Air 
Corps be incorporated in the mission -e- 
fore the commencement of activities, that 
all developing and printing be done 
| within the country and that two copies 
| of each view be retained in the files of 
the ministry of marine and aviati« ; 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
| LOL 
| ing, it was pointed out, closer contact with 





to be the first time that a direct appro-|the outside world would be made avail- 


lable to the islands and this the Com. 
mission thought would do as much to- 
ward self-development as any act of 
the American Government, 





their places in the administrative organizations. 


By J. R. 


Senior Dairy Huabandman, Division of Dairy Cattle Breeding, Feeding and 
Management, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture 
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irs 


1930, submitted to | 
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age 16,407 pounds of milk containing 
576 pounds of butterfat. When fed 
roughage and a full grain ration, 
these same 10 cows produced, on the 
average, only 15,793 pounds of milk 
and 544 pounds of butterfat. The re- 
turns above feed cost were greater for 
the limited grain, and the least when 
they were fed the full grain ration. 
The hay consumption of these cows 
was very interesting, in that the 
amount ef grain they consumed seemed 
to have but little effect on the amount 
of hay they ate. The heavy grain fed 
cows, however, consumed less silage. 
Where roughages of high quality are 
available, cows of more than average 
producing ability have sufficient capac- 
ity to consume enough nutrients from 
roughage alone to meet their require- 
ments. 

Several cows were kept in a dry lot 
and fed all of the clipped green pas- 
ture grass they would consume for 
rather long periods. These cows con- 
sumed an average of 137 pounds of 
green grass per day. One cow ate 218 
pounds in one day. Grass cut or clipped 
in an early stage was found to 
contaim considerably miore nutrients 
than grass that was allowed to become 
mature. Experiments are now under 
way whereby grasses and hays will be 
cut in the early stages of maturity and 
will be artificially dried im a hay drier. 
Forage cut in the early stages and 
cured im this manner contains all of 
its original nutrients and is a more 
palatable and more nutritious feed. 

Sudan hay cut in an early stage of 
maturity yielded 56 per cent more 
crude protein per acre than when cut 
inalate stage of maturity. This early 
stage hay was also more palatable and 
more efficient for milk production. 

* * O* 


HE comparative carrying capacity 

’ of various kinds of pasture have 
been definitely measured in terms of 
milk production per acre. New sys- 
tems of pasture management have been 
devised to increase the feed produc- 
tion. All of this work has great eco- 
nomic value to the dairy industry. 

Plans are in operation and observa- 
tions are being made on a more effi- 
cient and more tconomical method of 
stabling and milking dairy cows. This 
study entails the use of the inexpensive 
shed type of stable, whereby the 
cows are stanchioned only when they 
are being fed their grain. The cows 
are taken to a separate barn to be 
milked by a machine. The advantages 
of this system are that the cattle barn 
can be comfortable but inexpensive; 
labor is more efficiently utilized; the 
manure is handled more efficiently, and 
its fertilizing value is conserved; the 
milking operation costs less; and the 
conditions under which the milking is 
done are more sanitary. 

The above-mentioned lines of work 
are all designed to increase the eco- 
nomic efficiency of our dairy cows. 
They have a decided, though immeas- 
urable, value in increasing the produc- 
tive efficiency of the dairy industry. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 12, J. C. McDowell, Chief, Division of Dairy poaeenerovrnsnt 
Investigations, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agricult 
cusses the dairy-herd improvement projects of the Division. 
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Y Michigan Urged 
To Call Halt on 
Passage of Laws 


Governor Proposes ‘Legis- 
lative Holiday’ 
Which Only Imperative 
Matters Would Be Studied 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 9. 


A “legislative holtday” was proposed 


by Governor Wilber M. Brucker in his | 


message to the Legislature yesterday. 

“It would be well, in my opinion,” he 
said, “for our lawmaking bodies to con- 
sider seriously the thought of a legisla- 
tive holiday—with sessions during which 
no new legislation shall be proposed ex- 
cepting what is necessary to meet the 
exigencies of the moment, and such as 
1s made imperative by circumstances. 

“Our legislators might well devote the 
time thus conserved in the elimination 
of useless or obsolete laws, and, what 
is more important, to codify and clarify 
those laws which are retained.” 

The refinancing of outstanding bond 
issues, in order to take advantage of 
lgwer rates of interest, was advocated 

) Governor Brucker. Highway and sol- 
cier bonus bonds aggregating $82,500,- 
600 are outstanding, with interest at 
varying rates, he said, and suggested 
that a saving of “perhaps a half million 
dollars” might be made by redeeming 
the honds calling for a higher rate than 
that prevailing at this time. 

Would Repeal Malt Tax 

“The so-called malt tax ought to be 
repealed,” the Governor said. “It is 
wrong in principle, extremely difficult of 
enforcement, and not in keeping with the 
dignity of our State.” 

The Governor recommended legislation 
providing relief for the poorer school dis- 
tricts, and for old age relief, but said 
new sourges of revenue rust be provided 
to finance them. Any measure adopted 


for old age relief, he said, “must carry | 


its own revenue-raising provisions.” 

He recommended that a definite plan 
of State participation in the cost of con- 
structing, widening and maintaining 
trunk line streets through cities should 
be made into law. 

Motor buses and trucks he said, should 
be required to pay “a larger and fairer 
proportion” of the cost of maintaining 
hignways, and “contract carriers ought 
for this purpose be classified together 
with ordinary common carriers.” 

‘the periodic reregistration of all mo- 
tor vehicle drivers was proposed, “with 
adequate safeguards to insure, as far as 


is numanly possible, the elimination of | 


the reckless driver.” 


The report of a special legislative com- | 


mission on taxation was commended to 
the Legislature for careful considera- 
tion, with a view to shifting a portion 
oi the burden from real property. The 
need for economy first, however, 
emphasized by the Governor. 

“No intelligent tax revision can come 
about until economy has actually been 
accomplished,” hé said. 

Agricultural Readjustment _ 

He urged the adoption of a uniform 

system of accounting for all State de- 
Orartnents, and recommended a modifica- 
tion in the set-up of the units of local 
government. 

Existing conditions, the Governor 
¥aid, necessitate a° readjustment in the 
agricultural program. : 

“The solution, as I see it,” he said, 


During | 





was | 
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Steady Road Work 


Advised in Maine 








Governor Says Regular Pro- 
gram Is Better Than Peri- 
odically Large Outlay 


State of Maine: 
} Augusta, Jan. 9. 

While there should be no objection to 
highway work on a large scale, if it is 
wisely planned and economically exe- 
cuted, said Governor William Tudor 
Gardiner in his message to the Legisla- 
ture, “it is wiser to proceed at a steady 
rate each year rather than to have a 
great amount of construction one year 
and none the xext.” 

The rejection at a referendum vote 
of an increase in the gasoline tax, he 
continued, has “indicaed that the desire 
for improvement is not so general as is 
represented by some enthusiasts.” 

The enactment over his veto of an act 
for relief of World War veterans, re- 
moving the requisite that the disability 
should have causal connection with war 
service, the Governor said, has resulted 
in expenditures of almost three times 
as much as was represented as the esti- 
mated cost. Amending legislation will 
be offered, he said. 

The success of the law reorganizing 
the higher courts, Governor Gardiner 
said, suggests the desirability of pro- 
ceeding with a reorganization of the 
municipal courts, in connection with 
which, he said, better provision can be 
made for the handling of cases of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

As to the reorganization of the State 
government, ‘the Governor said that 
would be the subject of a later message. 


Increase in Taxes 
In California Is 
Held Unnecessary 





'Present Surplus in Treasury 


Of $30,000,000 Is De-| 


clared to Be Ample by 
Governor Rolph 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
utility companies affected, will cause a 
material reduction in the State’s per- 
centage of those gross revenues.” 

Governor Rolph recommended “an ade- 
quate building program” for the State 
institutions, as well as enlargement of 
the State prisons to give opportunity 
for segregation and provide employment 
for the inmates. 

He proposed the creation under an 
elective State board of a permanent, non- 
political, fact-finding bureau composed of 
men of technical and practical experi- 
ence in the field of taxation, with powers 
limited to fact-finding and reporting in- 
formation for the benefit of officials and 
the public. 

Proper restrictions, he said, should be 
imposed on the levying of special assess- 
ments. In many instances, he declared, 
the accumulation of such special assess- 
ments is tantamount to confiscation, and 
said there were cases of farmers and 
home owners paying more in taxes and 
assessments than their land. will bring. 

“Law-enforced competition, particu- 
larly in the production and distribution 
of the products of our natural resources, 
is apt to be harmful rather than bene- 
ficial to the public interest,” Governor 


“at least so far as Michigan is con-|Rolph said. = 
cerned, lies along three lines: First, a} | Curtail Oil Production 
realization on the part of the rural| Curtailing crude oil and gas produc- 


tion and preventing waste in the extrac- 
tion of those irreplaceable products is 
but one step in conservation. Orderly 


dweller that the farm is his home; that 
it is the natural place for men to live 
and best enjoy those things which nature | 





has provided. 

Second, that the farmer, so far as pos- 
sible and commensurate with the equities, 
be relieved of some of the burdens of 


taxation so that he will not be compelled | 


to sacrifice all and leave home. 


Third, that he produce those things | 


which are consumed in the home market, 
thus removing himself as far as possible 
from competition with the farmers of the 
Old World who have a lower standard of 
living and consequeintly a lower produc- 
tion cost.” 

The “troublesome angle” presented in 
the taxation by States of national banks 
may call for study by a special commis- 
sion, Governor Brucker said, adding that 
he will probably send a separate message 
on the subject. The small loan law 
needs revision, he said, 

“A well-intentioned but archaic and im- 
practical statute now on our books pro- 
viding for grand \jury inquisition,” the 
Governor declared, “should give way to 
a more modern and more effective law, 
having as its purpose the installation of 
the grand jury as a permanent institu- 
tion in or crime-detection system.” 


Plan for Ship Lanes 
« To Be Investigated 





Expense -of Placing Lights 
Along Courses to Be Studied 


A plan for a double fane for steam- | 


ships along the northern Atlantic coast, 
designed to reduce the danger of col- 
lisions in bad weather, will be referred 
to the Commissioner of Lighthouses for 
determination of feasibility and expenses 
which would be involved in placing lights 
along the courses, it is announced by 
Malcolm Kerlin, administrative assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The plan, which was worked out by 
ship operators at the instigation of Chief 
D. N. Hoover of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, contemplates cstablishing 
lanes from Maine to New York City, and 
in Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Hoover explained orally that he 
had suggested these passing lanes to 
prevent accidents in foggy weather at 
a conference in Washington, Oct. 29, over 
which he presided. The lanes, he said, 
should be laid down voluntarily by ship 
operators. Committees, already at work 
on the problem, continued their efforts, 
and a short time ago the Chie? was in- 
formed by the American Steamship Own- 
ers Association that a program had been 
arranged. 

Mr.’ Hover requested the committee 
members who had worxed on the plan to 
accompany him in making a report Jan. 
7 to the Recrotary of Commerce on the 
result that had been obtained. 

The lanes, varying in width, would 
sometimes be a mile or two apart, and 
sometimes only a few hundred yards, de- 
pending on the nature of the water and 


contour of the land, Mr. Hoover stated, | Mexico. 





and economic marketing of the manufac- 
tured products is an essential part of 


| their conservation. 


“The demoralized marketing conditions 
which have occurred from time to time 
during the past years, the so-called price 
wars, are beneficial neither to the indus- 
try nor its employes nor to the con- 
sumer. Your attention is invited to a 
consideration of our anti-trust laws and 
to the question whether or not legisla- 
tion may not be advisable under which 
reasonable trade agreements and such as 
are in the public interest might be au- 
thorized by properly constituted au- 
thority.” 

The banks of California, Governor 
Rolph declared, “have never before been 
In such a strong position to care for 
the legitimate requirements of improv- 
ing business.” 

As to the building and loan association 
however, he said there is an “unhealthy 
financial situation,” the remedy for which 
lies chiefly in proper governmental reg- 
ulation. He asserted that adequate re- 
serves must be required, together with 
sufficient and thorough State examina- 
tions made frequently enough to be ef- 
fective, 

He also recommended 
govern those building and loan com- 
panies which “in effect” accept savings 
deposits. 

“Effective regulation of public utiliti 
has been one of the best oe most _ 
standing achievements of the progressive 
movement in California,” Governor Rolph 
said. -“Its benefits have fallen alike upon 
the publie and the companies. Formerly 
the great corporations were the masters 
of the State. Regulation has made the 
utility corporations public servants en- 
titled to public respect and assistance. 

If we are to preserve the benefits of 
regulation we must see to it that regula- 
tion is administered by officials friendly 
to the idea and spirit of regulation. The 
ae he well as all other parties ar 
entitled to just treatmen P 
ing bodies.” t from regulat- 


Trade Commission Seeks 
Cottonseed Market Data 


Postponement until Tuesday, Jan. 20, 
has been taken in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation of cottonseed 
prices which whs to have been resumed 
in Jackson, Miss., Jan. 15, when public 
hearings were to have been held. 

_ Under direction of two Senate resolu- 
tions, the Commission seeks information 
as to whether or not cottonseed oil mill 
operators have acquired control of cotton 
gins in order to destroy the competitive 
market for cottonseed and to depress 
prices paid the farmer. Data are also 
Sought concerning an alleged combina- 
tion in violation of the anti-trust laws 
with respect to prices for cottonseed and 
cottonseed meal. 


(Issued by Federal Tre- ymmission.) 





Steamship operators will give 


hey would be relatively near the coast, | consideration to the proposed lengthen- 


ut not necessarily so. 

The chief declared that he favors ex- 
tension of the lanes southward along the 
‘Atlantic coast and even to the Gulf of 


s 








ing of the boat courses, he said, adding 


that the voluntary establishment of trans- 


Atlantic lanes had provided an example 
for them to follow. 


¢ 


legislation to | 
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Advanee Clearance Sales Feature 
Of Retail Trade Activities in Canada 


* 





* 


‘Wholesalers Concentrating on Spring Business; Conditions 
Generally Dull in Argentina, Brazil and Cuba, According 


To World Trade Survey 


The retail trade in Canada is featured 
by advance clearance sales while whole- 
salers are concentrating on Spring busi- 
ness, according to the weekly survey of 
world business conditions, made public 
Jan. 9 by the Department of Commerce, 

In Latin America, Argentina reports 
that the holiday trade was slow, business 
in Brazil continues dull and a further 
recession is reported from Cuba, 

The survey follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina. — The holiday trade was 
slow, and business for the week ended 
Jan. 2 continued dulj. The peso ex- 
change suffered a further decline, owing 
to the heavy remittances of importers 
on account of an accumulation of bills 
due and the government’s financial op- 
erations in debt retirement, renewals 
and servicing. In order to support the 
peso exchange on Dec. 31, the govern- 
ment issued a decree authorizing the 
Banco de la Nacion to sell exchange 
against its foreign deposits with Argen- 
tine legations, amounting to 30,000,000 
gold pesos. The native and foreign oil 
companies have been authorized to in- 
crease their gasoline price by 2 centa- 
vos in order to provide funds for hgh- 
way construction. The weather contin- 
ues to be favorable to the cereals that 
are being harvested and to the livestock 
industry. (Gold peso, about $0.95,) 


Australia 


Australia—Little of note has trans- 
pired in Australia dusing the past week 
owing to the holidays. Holiday business 
qn the whole was below expectations. 
|'The New South Wales Cabinet has de- 
cided to abolish “work rationing” and 
|inaugurate a 44-hour week effective Jan. 
6. A £1,500,000 issue of Federal Treas- 
ury bills to assist the New South Wales 
government has been agreed upon, Un- 
certainty concerning the government’s 
wheat price guarantee continues to hand- 
cap wheat trading and meantime wheat 
storage facilities are being seriously 


taxed. 
Brazil 


Brazil.—General business for the week 
ended Jan. 2 continued dull, holiday buy- 
ing vas limited, and imports were re- 
stricted. Exchange is 10.300 milreis * 
| the sight dollar, but its tendency is down- 
ward. Prices of Rio spot sevens coffee 
declined from 17,000 miireis to 16.500 per 
bag. Sugar prices are firming and spot 
crystals in Rio sell at 27.000 milreis per 
60. l:ilos. Despite increased import du- 
ties and taxes the federal budget for 
1931, estimates revenues at 5 per cent 
below those of the 1930 budget. The fed- 
eral district budget contains numerous 
change, in the tax system, including a 
reduction to 150 milreis for private cars, 
60 milreis for taxicabs and 12 milreis 
for trucks. The municipal gasoline tax 
for the federal district and State of Rio 
has been increased from 48 reis to 148 
reis per liter. (Milreis about $0.12.) 


China 


China.—Foreign trade at Tientsin dur- 
ing the past week was practically at a 
standstill. Chinese industries generally 
observed the solar new year as a holiday, 
but most settlements are awaiting the 
lunar new year, Feb. 17-18. Heavy snows 
during the past week have temporarily 
disrupted bus transport in the Tientsin 
district, but railway schedules were 
| maintained, As a result of the new tariff 
| schedule, which increases the duties on 
|}many items normally entering in large 
volume at Tientsin, a reduced import 
business is generally expected during the 
next few months. 

Trade in all lines in Manchuria is 
dull. Export demand for Manchurian 
products continues weak, with prices 
slightly lowered. Further bankruptcies of 
Chinese firms in Mukden are expected, 
although banks have been authorized to | 
}issue bonds to the value of 20,000,000 | 
Mexican dollars ($5,200,000) in efforts} 
to relieve the situation. 


Canada 


Canada.—Retail trade is featured by 
advanced clearance sales and wh: lesalers 
are concentrating on ring business. | 
Manufacturing shows little improvement 
but conditions in the aviation industry 
are improved by the report that the Do- 
minion government is in the mzc.ket for 
$500,000 worth of new equipment. West- 
ern sales of Winter aeronautical equip- 
|/ment are also good. Logging operations 
jin the east are somewhat more active 
than anticipated. Lumber prices, how- 
ever, continue low and the general de- 
pression in the Prairie Provinces has 
accentuated the seasonal decline in con- 
sumption, 

Industrial chemicals continue in fairly 
good demand in the Maritimes and Que- 
bec but paint business in that area is 
dull. A direct shipment of 100 tons of 
Spanisk olives recently arrived at Saint 
John, (N, B.), the first to be imported 
into that port in bulk. West Indian to- 
matoes and oranges are arriving at Hali- 
fax in small but increasing quantities. 
The Nova Scotia fish catch in 1930 is 
estimated at ,256,300,000 pounds, 9 per | 
cent under 1929, Ontario hardware busi- 
ness is light and the machinery market 
is quite in that Province but demand 
continues fair for Winter lines of auto- 
motive accessories. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways have ordered 1,000 box 
cars from a Hamilton firm. Shoe manu- 











fax, fair to slow in Montreal, and slow 
in other leading centers. : 


Cuba 


Cuba.—The expected seasonal improve- 
ment during December failed to meet ex- 
pectations and Cuban business showed 
a further recession, even compared with 
the previous record low month of No- 
vember. Collections in general are ex- 
tremely difficult and credits largely cur- 
tailed, resulting in a restriction of pur- 
chases t absolute necessities. Conditions 
were aggravated by a renewal of student 
disorders, which led to another suspen- 
sion of constitutional guarantees on 
Dec. 11. Since that date conditions have 
been relatively quiet throughout the Is- 
land, but the wholesale and retail trade 
have, with few exceptions, failed to 
register any improvement. The situa- 
tion is reflected in the decline of govern- 
ment revenues and other indices, 

The resale of lottery tickets is prob- 
ably one of the best indications of the 
buying power of the Cuvan people. The 
prices of these tickets fluctuate in ac- 
cordance with the demand. This year’s 
issue of the Christmas lottery was re- 
duced to 9,000 tickets (as against 13,000 
last year) and their resale price declined 
from $1.30 a fraction to $1.05 a fraction. 
In spite of this, sales were so slow that 
the drawing was postponed a day to pro- 
vide additional time for the dealers to 
dispose of their tickets. 

The European sugar conference was 
the dominating influence in the Cuban 
sugar industry during the past week. 
Conflicting rumors as to the eventua™ 
outcome of the conference were reflected 
in market quotations which have been 
showing a bearish tendency. Prices, after 
a tempor-ry recovery, are now almost 
back to early October levels. President 
Machado has declared that the 1930-1931 
grinding season will begin on Jan. 15, 
1931. but permitting the cutting of cane 
and other incidental preparations to com- 
mence before that date. The $42,000,- 
000 bond issue for the payment of the 
1,500,000 long tons of sugar to be segre- 
gated under the Sugar Stabilization Law 
(Chadbourne Plan) has been arranged. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
law, these bonds will be deposited with 
the bank, acting as trustee, and the con- 
tributors to the above sugar will receive 
aeposit receipts pending the sale of the 
issue. It is not expected that the mar- 


‘keting of these bonds will be attempted 


in the near future. The quantity of sugar 
voluntarily contributed towards the 
1,500,000 long tons now totals 1,205,771 
long tons, and, in addition thereto, 
roughly 93,000 long tons of sugar cov- 


ered by disapproved sales contracts are 


available to the, National Sugar Export 
Corporation which will control the sale 
of the segregated sugar. Total Cuban 


exports of sugar to all destinations dur- 
ing the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 13 
amounted to 3,219,916 long tons as 


: sources of income, including the cor- 


x 


outlook in regard to unemployment is in 
the Vosges’ section. General part-time 
employment is increasing. The discount 
rate of the Bank of France was reduced 
from 2.5 to 2 per cent on Jan. 3, to reach 
the lowest level in 35 years. The rate for 
acvances on securities remains un- 


changed. 
El Salvador 


El Salvador.—The holiday retail trade 
was surprisingly good. There was little 
trading in coffee during the holadiys. 
Present f. o. b. selling prices for Spanish 
quaintal of coffee are: Superior un- 
washed grade, $10.50; current unwashed 
grade from $8.50 to $9, and washed from 
$12.50 to $15, with an average of $14. 
A revision of all bank credits takes place 
at the end of each year, and this has a 
tendency to limit credits to only the best 
clients. Owing to the restricted coffee 
sales, no easing of the credit situation is 
expected. 


Irish Free State 


Irish Free State—Economic condi- 
tions in the Free State during 1930 were 
little affected by the world depression. 
The volume of trade passing was not 
great but was steady in consequence of 
the maintenance of livestock exports, the 
basic industry of the country. General 
turnover during the year was approxi- 
mately 10 per cent under the 1929 level, 
with about the same percentage in im- 
ports, chiefly foodstuffs and feedstuffs for 
animals. A substantial decline in the 
adverse trade balance was accompanied 
by an improved position in government 
finance, exchequer returns for the fiscal 
year to date indicating greater revenues 
ard smaller expenditures than in the 
corresponding period of 1929-30. Nearly 


porations profit tax, were larger. There 
was a marked gain also in public invest- 
ment in government savings certificates, 
net sales during the year representing an 
average of £1, 18s., 11d. per capita. 


Japan 

Japan.—The total export trade of the 
| Japanese Empire from Jan. 1 to Dec. 30, 
|1930, was valued at 1,498,700,000 yen, 
against a total of 2,217,600,000 yen 
for the year 1929. Import trade for the 
/1930 period amounted to 1,662,700,000 
yen, compared with 2,388,500,000 yen 
|for 1929. It is estimated that the un- 
|favorable trade balance for 1930, in- 
{cluding invisible trade, will be in the 
neighborhood of 70,000,000 yen. (Cur- 
rent exchange rate of the yen is $0.496.) 
Holiday trade in Japan was much below 
normal, Year-end settlements, however, 
proceeded smoothly. It is expected that 
during 1931 there will be more surplus 
commodity stocks in Japan and com- 
modity prices will be reduced to approx- 
imately world levels. Total paid-in capi- 
tal during 1930, including all bonds and 


against 4,680,078 long tons during the | Stocks, was 1,033,000,000 yen, the small- 


equivalent period of 1929. 


Egypt 
Egypt.—Economic conditions during 
the last quarter of 1930 continued diffi- 
cult, due to the further decline in the 


est amount since 1916. 


Mexico 
Mexico.—The revenue law for 1931 in- 


creases the gasoline tax to 6 centavos | 
per liter and also increases the municipal | 
surcharge on import duties to 3 per cent, | 


price of cotton agd lack of normal sea- | 










Governor’s Order 





Extension of Period for Pay- 
ment of Kentucky Taxes 
Is Overruled 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Changein Utility 


Held to Be Invalid! 





3411) arte 


Tax in Vermont © 
‘ Is Recommended 





Commonweaita of Kentucky: | Additional Powers Are Also — 


Frankfort, Jan. 9. 

The proclamation of the Governor of 
Kentucky by which penalties and inter- 
est were exempted from the payment 
of taxes during January, 1931, was un- 
authorized by statute, Attorney General 
Cammack has advised the Augitor of 
Public Accounts, Clell Coleman. Copies 
of the opinion have been sent to the 
120 sheriffs of the State, according to 
Mr. Coleman. 


Pointing out that the opinion of the 
Attorney General “is controlling in all 
official matters” the Auditor told the 
sheriffs he would have to exact in the 
final settlement with them the 6 per 
cent fine and 6 per cent penalty pre- 
scribed by law. His letter said in part: 

“Am enclosing copy of the Attorney 
General’s opinion which is adverse to 
the Governor’s proclamation. 

“As the Auditor is controlled in the 
conduct of all official matters by the 
Attorney General’s opinion it becomes 
necessary for me to live up to the re- 
quirements of the statutes, and exact 
in the final settlement with you the 6 
per cent penalty and 6 per cent fine as 
is provided. 


“We are indeed sorry that the relief | 
intended can not be granted; this opinion | 





Advocated for Public 
Service Commission by 
Governor Wilson 





State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Jan. 9. 


“The present basis of taxation of pub« 
lic utility companies and especially hye 
droelectric companies is unsatisfactory,” 
said Governor Stanley C. Wilson in his 


inaugural message to the General As- 


sembly yesterday. 

He submitted for consideration the re 
port of a special tax commission recom- 
mending that special study be given the 
subject either by a legislative commit. 
tee or by an interim commission. 

On the subject of flood control, Govs 
ernor Wilson said some additional power 
should be given to the Public Service 
Commission. While the State should ens 
deavor to protect the peopls against fue 
ture floods, he said, it “should be care~ 
ful also to protect the people at the same 
time from giving to public service core 
porations, under the guise of flood con- 


being so full and complete there seems | trol, rights in our beautiful and fertile 


to be no further question as to my 
duty.” 


Repeal of Primary 
Law in Indiana Is 


Urged by Governor 








Unification of Local Govern- 
ments as Means of Reduc- 
ing Tax Burdens Is Also 
Recommended 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Jan. 9. 

Repeal of the primary law was urged 
by Governor Harry G. Leslie in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature yesterday. 

“The failure of the Indiana primary 
system has brought about a measure of 
constructive action looking to its abol- 
ishment,” he said. “It is time to com- 
plete the restoration of truly represent- 
ative government by returning to the 
higher level of party integrity which is 
demanded under a system wherein po- 
litical parties are agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Present System Scored 

“The ease with which wholly irrespon- 
sible persons may secure places on the 
primary ballot, the often displayed irre- 
sponsibility to party, and the immense 
sums of money spent to obtain nomina- 
tions under the faulty primary system 
employed in Indiana constitute serious 
evils which tend to destroy the essential 
safeguards of political integrity and 
purity. 

“The call is for a return to the repre- 
sentative form of government and for 
adequate safeguards against fraud and 
corruption. Our political parties must 


valleys without adequate compensation 
both to the individuals concerned and to 
the State. > 


“Storage reservoirs and power devele 
opments are not things of beauty,” he 
continued, “and themselves uncontroll 
may have as devastating effect on a val- 
ley as an occasional flood. * * * The State 
of Vermont should have first claim on the 
electric current developed in the State.” 


The Governor also declared that “the 
problem of bus regulation and ation 
has not been solved,” and recommended 
action to protect the public from “the 
law-defying, fast-speeding interstate 
buses.” 

He recommended that authority be 
given to the proper officials to study the 
problem of prison labor, particularly in 
view of the impending Hawes-Coo 
bill, and report to the next General hee 
sembly. 


Governor Wilson urged economy and 
asked the Legislature to give “careful 
consideration” to the recommendations of 
the Tax Commission for revision of the 
taxing system. 


Stanley C. Wilson Now 
Governor of Vermont 


In reporting changes in State officials 
in the issue of Dec. 31 it was erroneously 
stated that the Governor of Vermont, 
effective Jan. 7, would be Benjamin Wile 
liams. Mr. Williams is Lieutenant Gove 


ernor of Vermont, and Stanley C. Wil- 
son became Governor Jan. 7. 






Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 










|strict their output. 





facturers in the Prairies are enjoying a 
fair amount of business in the cheaper 
lines. Staple foodstuffs are moving well 
in that section, 

After touching a new low of 50 cents 
on Dec. 27, the cash price for No. 1 
Northern wheat at Winnipeg rallied to 
higher levels and clesed on Jan, 2 at 
53%, cents, a slight gain over the pre- 
ceding week. Canadian wheat in stove on 
Dec, 26 was locally estimated at approxi- 
mately 217,715,000 bushels, 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimates the value of Canadian mineral 
production in 1930 at $276,865,080, 11 
per cent under the 1929 record output as 
the result of the drastic decline in metal 
prices and lower outputs ia many non- 
metallic minerals and structural ma- 
terials’ New high lev:ls were estab- 
lished in the quantity and value of the 
output of gold, petroleum and natural 
gas, While the quantity of copper and 
zinc produced was greater than in any 
previous year, 

Bond issues in Canada during ‘*e yea 
are estimated to total $723,430,000, the 
highest figure in the country’s historv 
witk th. exception of the war loan years 
of 1917, 1918 and 1919, 

Collections are reported fair in Hali- 








sonal improvement. While there was 
some improvement in retail sales, this 
was offset by the slow collections in most 
lines. The number of protested drafts 
and bankruptcies reached a new high, as 
a result of commitments made in antici- 
pation of improved market conditions, 
which failed to materialize. The present 
outlook is uncertain because of the ap- 
proaching native holiday season and an- 
ticipated poor tourist season. Foreign 
trade also continued unfavorable, with 


the adverse balance reaching £E 15,948,- | 


330 (£E eqauls $5) for the first 10 months 
of 1930 as against £E 5,075,710 for the 
same period of 1929. Exports totaled 
£E 25,112,570 (of which cotton repre- 
sented £E 18,698,860), as compared with 
SE 40,670,920 (cotton £E 31,844,900) for 
the first 10 months of 1929; the respec- 
tive figures for imports were £E 41,060,- 
900 and £E 45,746,630. The generally un- 
favorable economic conditions wére also 
reflected in the sales of automobiles. For 
October-November sales of passenger 
cars were 30 per cent below the same 
period of 1929, but 45 per cent higher 
than for the August-September period of 
1930. The December sales are expected 
to be less than for October-November. 
increasing difficulty is being encountered 
in collections on installment sales. 


Finland 


Finland.—Finnish industry and trade 
continues to be affected by low prices 


/and limited demand for some of its prin- 


cipal exports. With no prospect of im- 
provement in the near future several 
branches of industries are forced to re- 
The total lumber 
exports for 1930 amounted to approxi- 
mately 900,000 standards (1,782,000,000 
board feet) 
standards (2,387,880,000 board feet) dur- 
ing 1929. Advance orders for 1931, at 
the close of December, totaled only 30,- 
006 standards (59,400,000 board feet). 
Furthermore, a proposal has been made 
to reduce the cutting of timber this year 
from 10 to 20 per cent. This would in- 


crease unemployment, reduce the pur- | 


chasing power of the rural population, 
and consequently cause a slowine up of 
domestic industrial production. The ply- 
wood industry is adversely affected by 
declining prices and lower output due to 
Russian competition of inferior products 
quoted at 20 per cent below 1930 prices. 
Wevertheless, the Heinola Plywood Mill 
is expected to begin operation in April 
with an annual capacity of 10,000 cubic 
meters or 4,240,000 board feet, while the 
Insulite Mill at Karhula, with a produc- 
tion capacity of 40,000 metric tons, will 
probably commence operation about the 
middle of January. 


France 


France.—On Dec. 20, the number of 
registered unemployed in receipt of al- 
lowances was 10,686, of whom 6,308 were 
in Paris. This figure represents a 20 
per cent advance in a week, and exceeds 
that of September, 1929, by 10,300. A 
further increase in unemployment is 
feared in the near future on account of 
the likelihood of lessened activities in 
certain industries, especially textiles; as 
that industry has already made heavy 
operation sacrifices to alleviate the un- 
employment situation, it will probably 
find it necessary to drop a considerable 
number of skilled workmen. A further 
curtailment is expected in the textile fac- 
tories in the north, but the most serious 


compared with 1,206,000) 


remains at 2 per cent. The Federal rev- 
enue budg2t for 1931 amounts to 298,- 
500,000 pesos. 
has announced the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement with the National City Bank 
of New York for credit up to the amount 


exchange. A special monetary commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives of the 
Mexican treasury department, 
tional banking commission and the Bank 
|}of Mexico, has been appointed to regu- 
late exchange. The prevailing opinion is 
that no effort will be made to bring the 
peso back to par, as such measures would 
| operate to the detriment of exports. The 
reorganizing committee of the National 
| Railways of Mexico has submitted rec- 
|}ommendations calling for the simplifica- 





| tion of the present legal structure of the | 


| system through consolidation of all con- | With ease of transpartation and facili-' 


ties for speedy transportation, he said,/ 


| stituent roads into a single Mexican cor- 
poration. The recommendations further 
| provide for a reduction in size of the 
|board of directors and the abolition of 





although the surcharge on export duties | 
| efficiency and integrity which will bet- 
} | ter qualify them to serve as intelligent 
The Mexican government | 


be restored to that status of self-respect, eral Accounting Office, must approve 


of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
nually become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 


and incorruptible agencies for carrying 
forward the people’s government.” 


of $15,000,000 to be used for stabilizing | 


the na-| 





the board in New York, and numerous | 


In urging tax relief Governor Leslie 
aeclared that “the taxation problem can- 
not be solved by voting new taxes or 
new forms of taxation to meet new ex- 
penditures. 

“It is essential, as I see it and as the 
overburdened taxpayers see it,” he said, 
“that new forms of taxation here devised 
shall actually displace and do away with 
a portion of the taxes now levied upon 
real property.” 

Unify Local Governments 

Local government, in the opinion of 
Governor Leslie, should follow the lead 
of industry and proceed to consolidate. 


“the reasons for our numerous expensive 
political units have become obsolete.” 


“An enabling act,” he continued, “that 


technical and administrative changes de- | Would make it possible for townships or 


| 

| signed to reduce expenses and increase 

|efficiency. The national exposition due 
to be held in Mexico City in January has 

| been postponed indefinitely. 

| 


| Newfoundland 


| Newfoundland. — Retail trade in St. 
Johns in December was at practically the 
| same level as a year ago in spite of the 
|depressed prices prevailing for codfish 
land the low catch in this staple of income 
|for the general population. Wholesale 


than in 1929 and in increasing number of 
outport merchants are being refused 
credit. The herring catch thus far is dis- 
appointing. Paper production for 11 
months of 1930 totaled 263,000 tons, 


Philippine Islands 
Philippine IsIlands.—Local firms have 
| been engaged during the past week with 
|the taking of inventories and adjusting 
accounts. The Manila abaca market is 
| quiet and steady with no interest from 
buyers or sellers, and trade with London 
and New York remains stagnent, with 
little consumer demand. Exports during 
the week ended Dec. 29, amounted to 18,- 


the United States. 
quiet. Arrivals are seasonally fair and 
ports for warehouse grade resecado are 
7 pesos per picul, except at Hondagua, 
which is inactive. 
inary estimates, total exports from the 
Philippines in 1930 were valued at 276,- 
600,000 pesos and imports amounted to 
257,200,000 pesos. The former repre- 
sented a decline of 16 per cent from 1929 
and the latter 13 per cent. 
export balance of 19,400,000 pesos was 44 





South Africa 


South Africa.—Holiday buying in the | 
Union is reported to have been above} 


| counties 
| with much of the overhead of local gov- 


|trade, however, was about a third less| 


000 bales of which fone meee. ree 0 | cultural implements has been influenced 
Pp |for the better by good general rains, 


two oil mills are operating. Prices at all | a high level of maize prices and the gov- 


|tinues quiet, 


The favorable | 


to combine, thus doing away 


ernment, would provide one means of re- 
lief for the taxpayer.” 

Legislation better to protect depositors, 
creditors and stockholders of banks “will 
greatly help to sustain confidence and 
encourage business and industrial activ- 
ities,” the Governor declared. 

He also advocated a law fixing a limit 
upon the speed, width and 
commercial buses and trucks. 


He urged “most serious consideration” 


of the report of the Crime Commission, | 


and called attention to “the flagrant 
evils” connected with the fee system in 
public offices. 

_ Governor Leslie asked for 
tinuation for another 


the con- 


the railroad problem. 

oyncnmemenentetittatpdaill taint rtite itil himtiteansmancntiatninbiani 
cent gains. 
is disappointing, and a council of the 


industry has suspended sales from Dec. | 


20 to Jan. 5 in an effort to stabilize 


| prices which have declined 5 to 7 per 


cent from November. The sale of agri- 


ernment’s financial assistance to farm- 
ers. The new crop is now being planted 


7 ua,/ but ther . inan 
‘Ascctding to pretim.| e are no prospects of increased 


acreage. The final returns on the 1930 
crop allow 11,000,000 bags (550,000 
tons) for export. The motor trade con- 


sales may result from the introduction 
of new models. 


the low-class range. The textile mar- 


per cent below 1929. (Peso about $0.50.) oe with competition increasing 


panese and Italian products. 


Sweden 


Sweden.—Swedish industrial produc- 


expectations but general kusiness con-| tion during October was fairly well main- 


tinues on about the same level as in pre- 
vious months, with no prospect of a 
higher level of consumption being reached 
in the immediate future. The credit posi- 
tion is slightly better as the result of 
increased buying during the holidays and 
a concerted effort by merchants to re- 
strict accommodations to safe limits. 
Farming conditions also have 
greatly improved by good rains in all 
districts, and maize prices have held re- 


{during October, 
been | 


|tained although slightly curtailed pro- 


duction was noticeable in most of the 
leading industries due to the interna- 
tional depregsion. The monthly indus- 
trial production index for October which 
usually shows a seasonal increase de- 
clined one point to 126 as against 134 
1929. The average 
monthly index figure for July-October, 
1930, was only 125 as compared with 131 
for the same months of last year. 


j June 11, 1929. 


length of 


ion 4 two years of a| 
commission authorized in 1929 to study 


The wool position, however, | 


A slight improvement in| 
( M|of collectors of customs 
Best sellers continue in| 





sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-34224. Transportation—Dependents—Of- 
ficer of the Navy. An officer of the Navy 
is not entitled to transportation in kind 
under the act of May 18, 1920, 41 Stat. 604, 
nor to commercial cost of transportation 
under section 12 of the act of June 10, 
1922, 42 Stat. 631, for his children from 
his old permanent station to a place in @ 
foreign country in the opposite direction 
from his new permanent station. (Dec. 19, 
1930.) 

A-34235. (S) Pay at $100 per month— 
Training for a commission. An enlisted man 
of the Army who completed training at 
the Third Officers’ Training Camp on Apr. 


19, 1918, and was transferred to Replace- 
ment Depot, Camp Jackson, 8S. C., Apr. 
25, 1918; sailed for overseas June 10, 19185 
attached to the Saumur Artillery School July 
11, 1918, for “instruction” and accepted 
a commission the next day, is not entitled 
to pay at $100 per month for the interim 
between his period of training at the camp 
in the United States and the date he re- 
ported to the school in France. A-2990; 
(Dec. 19, 1930.) 

A-34298. (S) Traveling expenses—Per- 
sonal—Sickness. An employe absent from 
headquarters upon official business who ree 
turns to his headquarters before the com- 
pletion of such business for personal rea- 
sons, such as stickness of himself or a 
member of his family, is not entitled to 
reimbursement for the expenses so in- 
curred. 6 Comp. Gen. 278; id. 701. The 
fact that it may be found unnecessary for 
such employe to return to his temporary 
duty station is not material. (Dec. 19, 1930.) 

A-34383. (S) Contracts—Mistakes—Refore 
mation. When the contractor does not 
notify the Government of any. alleged mis- 
take until after the contract has been par= 
tially begun and the mistake is not ape 
parent on the face of the proposal or others 
wise at the time of acceptance reformation 
of the contract is not authorized. (Dee, 
19, 1930.) 

A-34465. (S) Gratuity—$60 bonus. Whe: 
a man enlisted July 31, 1916, in a National 
Guard organization then in the Fede 
service, and performed full military serve 
ice from that date to June 11, 1917, when 
he was discharged on account of dependents, 
he is entitled under the act of Feb. 24, 
1919, 40 Stat. 1151, to the war-service 
gratuity of $60. Distinguished from ca 
where rejected on muster by the Fede: 
mustering officer, and therefore did not 
serve in the Army. (Dec. 19, 1930.) 


A-34156. Immgration service—Head taxes, 
Refund of the head tax of $8 imposed by 
law on aliens entering the United States, 
when otherwise properly refundable, may 
be made from the special deposit accounts 
irect to 
transportation line over which the alien 
departed from the United States and whit 
refunded the tax to the alien, even tho ‘ 
collection of the head tax was made f, 
another transportation line over which the ; 
alien entered the United States or from as 
alien direct, provided proper receipt oF 


other evidence is submitted that the transe 


portation line claiming has actually © 
refunded the amount of the tax to ft 
alien, (Dee. 12, 1930.) a 
A-34623. Insurance—Private ptoperty. If 
necessary to insure privately owned prope 
erty in order to secure it for exhibition 
purposes in connection with the Internas 
tional Colonial and Overseas Exposition: 
at Paris, the apropriation for the expe 
of participation by the United States 
the exposition will be available theref 
subject to the approval of the See 
of State. 23 Comp. Dee. 835; 1 Comp 
442; 3 id. 786; 8 id. 19. (Dec. 19, 
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New York, N. Y. 
MUNICIPAL. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Vv 


Bankvs CorPoRATION AND City FINAN- 
: CIAL CORPORATION. 

District Court, S. D. New York. 
Equity Nos. 57-47, 57-48. : 

On request of receiver for instruction in 
receiverships, granted for the purpose 
of conserving the alleged assets of the 
defendants, on creditors’ bills, the alle- 
gations of which were admitted by the | 
defendants. 

RoseNBERG, GOLDMARK & COLIN (JAMES 
N. RosENBERG and GODFREY GOLDMARK 
of counsel) for the receiver; Istpor J. 
Kreset (CHARLES H. TUTTLE of coun- 
gel) for,defendants Bankus Corporation 
and City Financial Corporation; L. & 
L. J. Josepus (L. Josepus of counsel) | 


Court Ends Receivership Due to Relation 
- Of Creditor and Corporations Involved) For Gasoline Is 
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| 
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preme’ Court would have to say of the 
opposing parties in the present suit, 
wherein a subsidiary incorporated in Del- 
aware but owned to the extent of more 


acts in Case Where Parties Were Subject to Common Ownership 
‘Held to Make Bankruptcy Action More Desirable Remedy 
Than Proceedings Brought on Creditor’s Bill 


And such precedents would almost al- 
ways involve a different state of facts 
from those which would be here saown, 
with the result that the remedies inci- 


| than 99 per cent by the defendants, was, | dental to the receiverships would be sub- 
as it may fairly be said, in effect sum-| ject to continual controversy. 


| 


{ship could not defeat the Federal juris- 


moned from their outside office to bring | 
suit against them and thus to found a! 
Federal jurisdiction in equity. 


In bankruptcy, however, the requisite 


|remedies fall into more established and 


thoroughly recognized categories. The 


The plaintiff and the two defendants, | Bankruptcy Court, for example, has, and 
| although incorporated in different States,|/the Equity Court has not, a statutory 


were in effect one corporation, and 
whilst technically speaking, this relation- 


diction, cf. Re Metropolitan Railway 
Receivership, 208 U. S. 9—, 107-109, a 
receivership in equity, the granting of 
which is a matter of grace within the 


| discretion of the court, ought not with- 


for plaintiff Municipal Financial Cor- | 


_poration; KoHLMAN & AUSTRIAN 
(Francis L. KOHLMAN and Car J. 
AUSTRIAN of counsel) for the State 
Superintendent. of Banks. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 29, 1930 

Wootsry, District Judge—I have de- 
cided to terminate these two receiver- 
ships in which by orders entered on Mon- 
Gay, Dec. 15, 1930, in the above suits, | 
ihe Irving Trust Company was appointed | 
receiver jn equity of the two defendant) 
corporations above named. 

I. The Bank of United States with 
which the corporation, parties to these 
suits, were affiliated, were taken over by 
the New York State Superintendent of 
Banks on Dec. 11, 1930. 

The complaints in these two suits, al- | 
leging ‘a typical case for an equity re-| 
ceivership, was filed herein on Monday, 
Dec. 15, 1930. At the same time the 
aefordanis filed answers admitting each 
anc every allegation of the two com- 
plaints and joining in the prayer for re- 
lief contained in the complaints and con- | 
sen‘ing to the appointment of a receiver 
as. therein prayed for. 

Immediately after the papers 
filed, the attorneys and counsel for the 


were) 


} 
| 





| Listed by Court 


out compelling reason be based on such 
incestuous litigation. 


V. There have been two hearings, at 
which counsel for all the parties and the 
attorneys representing the Superintend- 
ent of Banks for the State of New York 
have been present. 

These hearings were held on Tuesday, 
Dec. 28, and Saturday, Dec. 27. 

The report of the receiver was sub- 
mitted to all parties at the first hearing. 
The second hearing was held to enable 
the parties to make any. answer to the 
report which they found they could make. 
The report has not been challenged or 
contravened by affidavit or otherwise. 


Facts Established 


As a result of the full discussion had 
at these two meetings, therefore, certain 


| salient facts seem to have been in effect 
| admitted tacitly, if not expressly, by the 
| parties. 


But whether this is to be as- 
sumed or not, for my present purposes it 
has been established to my satisfaction: 

1. That except for $14,600 in cash, 


| these defendants are substantially with- 
| out liquid free assets. 


2. That while there may be some val- 


| Rh boame= 
;uable equities in real estate or other 


several parties to the suits, accompanied | @ssets owned by the defendants or their 


by the attorney acting for the State|S 


ubsidiaries, these assets are or appear to 


Superintendent of Banks, appeared be-| be held by others—chiefly the Superin- 
fore me and_jointly requested me to ap-| tendent of Banks—under claim of pledge. 


peint receivers in equity of the two de-| 
fendants. 
On the request thus made, 


3. That a large block of securities was 
turned over to the Bank of the United 


and the | States or to the Superintendent of Banks 


statements contained in the bills of com- on Thursday, Dee. 11, 1930, under cir- 


plaint thus admitted by the defendant | cumstances 


which require — proceedings 


corporations, and in consideration of the | for their recovery. 


importance of rendering such aid as was 
possible under the circumstances in 
which the corporations affiliated with the 
Bank of United States were involved, I 
appointed the Irving Trust Company re- | 
ceiver in equity of the defendant corpo- 
rations. — 

The appointment of a receiver in equity 
was the appropriate remedy for the sit- | 
uation as then shown on the papers be- 
fore me. 


Intercor porate 


Relation Shown 

II. At my request the receiver, and its 
attorneys who were appointed shortly 
after the receivership was granted, made 
a preliminary study of the financial sit- | 
uation of the defendant corporations, as 
the result of which they submitted a re- 
port to me on Dee. 23, 1930, which has | 
been filed in the office of the clerk of this | 
court, and of which a true copy, omit- | 


| ferred to. 


| views which are ex 


4. That careful study will have to be 
given in considering what funds, if any, 
should be spent to save the alleged equi- 
ties above referred to, and that the re- 
ceiver herein has not even the necessary 
funds for such a study. 

5. That there are heavy present cash 
requirements chiefly in connection with 
real estate, to conserve the equities re- 


6. That even if it should be decided 
that it would be wise to meet these cash 
requirements they cannot possibly be 


| met by the receiver because of a lack of 


free funds in any substantial amount. 
In these circumstances, applying the 
pressed by the Su- 


preme Court in the cases of Harkin v.| therefore, 


mandate, (a) for examination into the 
affairs of the corporations under section 


|21(a) of the Bankruptcy Act; (b) for 


summary proceedings or suits for re- 
covery of preferences of various kinds; 
and (c) in addition, has the advantage 
which equity has not of having all titles 
to the assets of the estate vest auto- 
matically in a trustee elected by the 
creditors of the bankrupt, who there- 
upon becomes an officer of the court. In 
re Morgan Drug Co., 37 F. (2d) 419, 
420, and cases there cited. 

Equity might, it is true, acecmplish the 
same _ results by slightly different 
processes, but it is much better in a 
multi-partite situation such as this to 
nave at command a procedure which, as 
such, is unchallangeable. 

VII. In concluding this expression of 
my views it may not be amiss to observe 


|that it seems to me after sitting in the 


motion part of this court for several 
terms, and after having refused some 
equity receiverships and granted others, 
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Brand ‘No-Nox’ 


Denied Registry 


Mark Considered Not to Be 
Registrable Because De-| 
scriptive of Product to 


Which It Is Applied 


EX PARTE GULF REFINING COMPANY. 

: Commissioner of Patents. 

| Application for registration of trade 

| mark for motor fuel, filed July 15, 
1926, Serial No. 234574. 

K. P. McE.roy for applicant. 


Commissioner's Opinion 


Dec. 19, 1930 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—The applicant has appealed from 
the decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks denying registration of the nota- 
| tion “No-Nox” used a a trade mark for 
liquid motor fuels. Registration was 
;denied by the examiner on the ground 
|the notation is merely descriptive of a 
| character or quality of the goods. 
| The examiner states, and the applicant | 
does not dispute the fact, that it is a/ 
‘matter of common knowledge among 
|users of automobiles that under some | 
conditions, the motor will “knock.” To} 
this statement may be added the further 
fact that the “knocking” of the motor is 
generally attributed to preignition of the | 
charge, that is, the ignition of the charge | 
before compression in the cylinder has 
been increased to the maximum. Some, 
grades of gasoline were until recently re- 
garded as producing this “knocking” of | 
the motor to a greater extent than other | 
grades. | 

The applicant has contended that the 
notation was originally adopted with the 








| that the best procedure for this court to| view of conveying the suggestion to users 
| follow in connection with applications for | of the applicant’s goods that it was non- | 


There have 


equity receiverships for parties to whom | poisonous or nonnoxious. | 


the Bankruptcy Act applies is never to 


en submitted certain photographs, | 


appoint permanent receivers in the first | seven in number, of advertisements used 


instance, but on the first application to} 
appoint temporary receivers only, under | 


an order to show cause why the receiver- 
ship should not be made permanent, and 
to have the order provide that there 


should be a return day at an early fu-| 


ture date at which the receiver should 
make a report of the result of his in- 
vestigations of the situation involved. 
Situation Summarized 


In Presenting Conclusion 

Such an order should be granted only 
on the filing of = adequate bond by the 
complainant to be approved in amount, 
form and sufficiency of surety by the 
court, to insure at least the ad interim 
expenses of administration, and should | 
contain a provision for adequate notice, 
in such form as may be prescribed by the | 
court, to the several interests which may 
be involved. This is a fair summary of 
the course which I purpose following in 
future when applications are made to me 
for equity receiverships. 

Such a procedure will enable all parties 
to be heard before the court decides to} 
grant an application for a permanent 


| receivership in equity and will enable the | 


court to entertain such applications with 
the cautious inhospitality which is ap- 
propriate when it 1s asked to assume the 


| aelicate jurisdiction involved in such pro- 


ceedings. Cf. Harkin v. Brundage, 276 


|U. S. 36, 46. 


VII. Summarizing the situation, 
I terminate the receivership 


Brundage, 276 U. S. 36. 51, 52, and Pusey |0n three grounds: 


& Jones Company v. Hanssen, 261 U. S.| 
491, 497, 500, I feel that I must termi- 
nate these receiverships leaving it to the 
defendant corporations and their direc- | 


iing the exhibits which are annexed to| tors, stockholders and creditors to work | 
the original, is attached hereto and is| out the solution of a situation with which 


hereby made a part of this opinion. 


|i feel this court, sitting in equity, can- 


The first exhibit to the original report not properly be asked to cope. 


consists of a graphic diagram of the cor- 
porate subsidiaries of the Bankus Cor- 
poration. 

The second and third exhibits are bal- 
ance sheets as of Dec. 15, 1930, as shown 
by the books of the defendants. 

III. In the first exhibit giving the cor- 
porate subsidiarjes of the Bankus Corpo- 
ration, it is observable that: 

1. The Bankus Corporation owns 
slightly more than 99 per cent of the 
stock of the City Financial Corporation. 

2. The Bankus Corporation, the de- 
fendant in the first suit, owns somewhat 
more than 63 per cent, and the City Fi- 
nancial Corporaticn, the defendant in 
the second suit, owns somewhat more 
than 36 per cent of the stock of the Mu- 
nicipal Financial Corporation, the plain- 
tiff in both suits. 

5. All the stock of the Delaware 
Bankus Corporation appears to be owned 
by the Municipal Financial Corporation. 

4. There are eight subsidiaries in which 
the City Financial Corporation owns 100 
per cent of the stock. one in which it 
owns approximately 85 per cent of the 
stock, one in which it owns 50 per cent 
of the stock, and another, the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity Insurance Company, in 
which the City Financial Corporation 


owns ‘slightly more than 27 per cent and | 


the Bankus Corporation slightly less 
than 3 per cent of the stock, 
5. The Bankus Corporation has six 


subsidiaries in addition to those above 
mentioned in which it owns 100 per cent 
of the stock, and one in which it owns 50 
per cent thereof. 

The diagram of these _ subsidiaries 
states on its face that it does not cover 
certain corporate properties included in 
& repurchase agreement of January, 
1930, between the City Financial Corpo- 
ration, the Bankus Corporation, the Mu- 
nicipal Financial Corporation, and the 
Safe Deposit Companies of the Bank of 
the United States. 

These corporate properties subject to 
the repurchase agreement are the 70 
Wall Street Corporation, San 
Towers, Inc., the Abenad Realty Corpo- 
ration, which owns the Squibbs Building, 
and the Sun Holding Corporation, other- 


wise called the Morris Avenue Apatt- | 


ment House. 
Plaintiff and Defendants 
In Effect One Corporation 


IV. The implications involved in the 
close intercorporate relationship between 
the plaintiff and the two defendants in 
these suits were, I am satisfied, not 
realized by the counsel for any of the 
parties when they applied for the re- 
ceivership, but they must not be passed 
over w'thout mention. 

In Herkin v. Brundage, 276 U. S. 36, 
50-52, the Supreme Court took occasion 
to comment unfavorably on the proced- 
tre there followed by a defendant corpo- 
ration in drumming up a 


Remo } 


In these circumstances, if it were in 
my power I should not hesitate to direct 
the parties before me in these suits, 
namely, the Municipal Financial Corpo- 
ration, the Bankus Corporation, and the 
City Financial Corporation should imme- 
diately file voluntary petitions in bank- 
tuptcy. But I am precluded from doing 
this by the decision of the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for this circuit in Manhattan 


Rubber Manufacturing Company _v. 
Lucey Manufacturing Company, 5 F. 
(2d) 39. } 


_ Consequently the limit of my authority 
is to make the situation as clear as I 
may and then to promptly terminate 
these receiverships and leave the parties 
at large to deal as they may be advised 
with the corporate omelet which has 
been put before me. 


Bankruptcy Proceedings 


Considered Proper 

VI. When any party comes in equity 
he must show his right to, come there. or 
to stay there, by showing that his other 
available remedies are for some reason 
madequate, 

Here, on the facts as developed by the 
receiver’s investigation, there is shown a 
variance—fatal to the 
here sought—between the admittd allega- 
tions of the complaint and the actualities 
of the situation which the 
set forth. 

There is not any right of sanctuary in 


an equity receivership in the Federal 
court, 

Such a receivership is merely an 
extraordinary remedy which involves 


the court primarily for the purpose of 
ailowing it a moratorium in order that it 
may work out its rehabilitation. 
velves the possibility of saving the sit- 
uation by allowing the moratorium, and 


receiver to carry on in the meantime. 

A remedy of this kind should only be 
granted when the court is satisfied from 
the papers before it that the curative 
purpose for which the remedy is sought 
may be accomplished, and that a remedy 


circumstances cannot be elsewhere found. 





nonresident | 


Here it is affirmatively shown I think 
not only that the discretion of the court 
should not be exercised to continue these 
| receivership, but that a more adeauate 
and appropriate remedy exists elsewhere. 

From a practical standpoint, it seems 
to me so obvious that proceedings in 
bankruptcy are the proper remedies for 
the complicated and unliquid situation 
here shown as to make it almost unneces- 
sary to enumerate their advantages. But 
2 mention of some of these advantages 
may not come amiss. 

Remedies Controversial 
| Under Equity Practice 
On the equity side of the court a re- 


corporate creditor, with which it had pre-| ceiver would have to rely as authority 


viously been dealing at arm’s ler gth, and 


| for many of the steps which would in- 


persuading it to file a creditor’s bill in| evitably become necessary for the proper 
equity in the Federa! court to forestall a| administration of the estates, if any, 


receivership 
holders suit. 





4 


4 


an equity court, illustrated by such prece- 


I cannot help wondering what the Su-|dents as might be discoverable, 


| fendants. 


equitable relief | 


taking a party under the protection of | 
It in-| 


necessitates sufficient funds to enable the | 


equally adequate and appropriate to the} 


in a State court stock-|here involved on the general powers of 


1. Because of the intercorporate rela- 
tionship of the plaintiff and the de- 


2. Because there has not been made 


out on the papers before me the proba-|the applicant’s notation must be held | 


bility of the successful issue of a con-| mere t ; 
he| quality of its goods if the purchasing 


servation receivership, ‘and, hence, t 
reason for the interposition of the equity 
does not exist, and 

5. Because there is outside of equity 
an adequate, and, as I believe, a more 
appropriate and effective remedy for the 
situation. 

Let orders in accordauce with this de- 
cision be promptly submitted to me for 
my signature by the attorneys for the 
receiver. 





IN THE MATTER OF BANKUS CORPORATION 
AND CiTy FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTS. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 

On appointment of receiver in voluntary 
bankruptcy proceedings by the above 
named petitioners. 

Istpor J. KRESEL and CHARLES H. TUTTLE 
for petitioners. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 31, 1930 
Wootsey, District Judge.—Deeming 
such course absolutely necessary within 

the meaning of section 2, subdivision 3, 

|of the Bankruptcy Act, for the preserva- 

|tion of the estates of the above named 
| petitioners, I am appointing the Irving 

Trust Company receiver in each of the 

above proceedings. 

The promptness with which the peti- 
| tioners have fallen in with the sugges- 
|tion I made in my opinion on Monday, 


y purported to| Dec, 29, 1930, in the equity suits hereto- 


|fore brought by the Municipal Financial 
Corporation against the two petitioners 
here, that the proper form in which to 
seek the remedies needed by the peti- 
tioners is the Bankruptcy Court, has been 


appeared before me at the time of the 
appointment of the equity receivers to 
fall in with my views. 

Court Extends 


Aid to Parties 

Although for reasons stated in the 
opinion above referred to I held that 
/counsel had mistaken their remedy and 
that the corporation above named could 
not remain under an equity receivership, 


counsel on the facts. For so soon as the 
prompt and effective inquiry conducted 
py the receiver in equity and its counsel, 
all counsel before me in the equity pro- 
ceedings at once set about to put my 
| suggestions into effect. 


gracious of me if I did not make refer- 
ence to counsel’s commendably prompt 


in Manhattan: Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


Perhaps it is not inappropriate to say 





praiseworthy and serves to 


my growing belief that members of the 
bar are coming to realize more and more | 
that as officers of the court they stand in| q, Cumpston for appellant, and by Mr. Al-| petitioner, v. Boston Buick Company; and 


| was held de 


due to the willingness of all counsel who |} 


|there never was any controversy with) of administration. 


facts were developed befoye me by the} 


In view of what has happened—the | 
filing of these bankruptcy proceedings in | 
these two cases—! feel it would be un- | 


compliance with the views which I ex- 
pressed but which I was not in a position | 
to enforce owing to the ruling of the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for this cireuit | 


|v. Lucey Manufacturing Co., 5 F. (2d) 39, 


that such cooperation as has now been 
shown, though exnectable of counsel of 


such standing at the bar, is none the less | ] erra 
strengthen Argued by Mr, Julian S. Wooster for the 


by the applicant, in which the word “non- | 
poisonous” is used. These exhibits fail 
|to include the word “nonnoxious,” but 
all, save two, include the words 
“stops knocks.” 

Registrations Submitted 

The applicant has submitted an ex- | 
tended list of registrations of marks in- | 
cluding the notation “Nox,” but the par- | 
‘ticular goods upon which they are used ; 
are not recited, and it is obvious enough 
what would be descriptive ef one class 
of goods would not be descriptive of an- 
other class. 

The examiner has relied upon some 
previously adjudicated cases in which | 
this office has held certain notations de- | 
scriptive, which include the word “No” | 
followed by a statement of function of 
which the goods upon which the nota- 
tions are used are capable of performing. 

The decision in In re Freund Bros. & 
Company, 169 O. G. 206, 37 App. D. C. | 
109, in which the words “No sag” were 
held descriptive of hand bags, and in| 
Ault & Wiborg Co. v. Cheshire et al., 
191 F. 741, in which the notation “No |} 
wash-up” was held descriptive of a com- ; 
| pound for removal of printer’s ink, are 
persuasive of the correctness of the} 
examiner’s view. 
| Other adjudicated cases in which a | 
name indicating a function or purpose | 
| accomplished by the use of the goods has 
| been regarded as descriptive of a char-| 
‘acter or quality of the goods are In re | 
Anti-Cori-Zine Chemical Company, 151 
|O. G. 452, 34 App. D. C. 191, wherein 
“Cetwell” was used upon a medicine, and | 
| No-D-Ka Dentifrice Co. v. S. S. Kresge | 
| Co., 24 F. (2d) 726, wherein “No-D-Ka” | 
scriptive of a tooth paste. 
Mark Descriptive 
In the light of these adjudicated cases, 


also 








ly descriptive of the character or | 


|public would obtain from it nothing} 
'more than the information that the ap- 
| plicant’s gasoline would, when used in 
a motor, produce no knocks. | 

It seems clear enough this notation | 
would have only this effect upon the 
minds of users of the applicant’s gaso-| 
lline, “Nox” is an obvious misspelling of 
“knocks,” and is, in fact, given in the 
dictionary as indicating the proper pro- 
nunciation of the latter. The notation 
appears to be but an equivalent in its | 
meaning of antiknocking or nonknocking 
when applied to gasoline. | 

While it should not be held that in all | 
instances the word “No” followed by a} 
second word indicative of function is; 
|merely descriptive of the goods, yet in| 





| the instant case it is believed this general | 
rule applies. 

The decision of the examiner is | 
affirmed. 
Entntlatataninatacubaitaeeanaibipaniniantimniunanniaal 
and owe to it the highest degree of | 
loyalty. 

I think it is also appropriate, under the 
circumstances, on entering 2 new phase 
of this serious situation that I should 
offer to do what I can for the conven- 
lence of counsel. 

Though I felt myself unable properly | 
to allow the petitioners to remain under 
equity receiverships I can at least afford 
them such continuity and convenience in 
the handling of the present receiverships 
in bankruptcy as may arise from my 
undertaking personally to deal with all 
| questions involved in these proceedings 
and any other corporate proceedings 
which may have to come before a judge. | 
| This I should have been expected to do} 
if the equity receivership had been con- 
| tinued and as counsel have intimated that 
they would like me to follow this course 
in the bankruptcy receiverships I accept 
the burden. 

Therefore all orders and motions in 
|these proceedings which do not properly 
/go to the referee may be sent to me by 
the clerk and these petitions and any 
others of companies subsidiary to or affil- 
liated with these petitions must go to 
one referee for convenience and economy 
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CURRENT LAW 


; Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Courts—Jurisdiction—Political questions—Exercise of discretion by Governor— 
Issuance of writ of election to fill vacancy— 

The Governor of Oregon cannot be compelled by a court to issue a writ of 
election to fill a vacancy in the State Senate, since the question involved is a 
political question and is not within the jurisdiction of courts, and since the 
Governor, in the performance of such duties, exercises discretion free from 
judicial control. 

Putnam v. Norblad; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1554, Dec. 12, 1930. 





Fish—Licenses—Permits to reduce sardines for human consumption—Constitu- 
tionality of statute—Delegation of uncontrolled discretions to Commission— 
Discrimination— 

A California statute authorizing the Fish and Game Commission to issue 
revocable permits for the reduction of sardines for human consumption is not 
unconstitutional on the ground that it grants to the Commission uncontrolled 
discretion, or on the ground that it permits discrimination between applicants, | 
since the Commission, under the statute, may grant a permit only upon a show- 
ing that the use of the fish will not tend to deplete the species or result in. waste 
or deterioration, and the statute therefore contains a guide to the Commission 
and a limitation upon its action, and since the statute, although not expressly 
prohibiting discrimination, treats all persons in the same manner and authorizes 
the Commission to extend its benefits to anyone, so long as the interests of the 
people in the preservation of food fish are safeguarded. 

People of the State of California v. Globe Grain and Milling Co.; Calif. Sup. 
Ct., No. S. F. 13907, Dee. 15, 19380. 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Avoidance of policy—Encumbrance on property— 
Chattel mortgage—Failure to verify or deposit mortgage— 

A chattel mortgage on the property described in a fire insurance policy, sub- 
sisting, with the principal unreduced, at the time of the fire, was an encumbrance 
within the meaning of a provision of the policy that the policy shall be void if 
the property be or shall become incumbered by a chattel mortgage, and was not 
merely a collateral contract, although it had not been verified or deposited for 
record as required by Ohio statutes. 

Home Insurance Co. v. Scott; New York Underwriters Insurance Co. v. Same; 
Wecrtchester Fire Insurance Co. v. Same: Sun Insurance Office v. Same; Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., v. Same; C. C. A. 6, Nos. 5275-6-7-8-9, Dec. 
12, 1930. :; 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Avoidance ot policy—Encumbrance—W aiver—Effect 


| of rider— 


A rider attached to a fire insurance policy providing for the payment of the 
insurance money to the insured and a named bank was a written waiver of the 
right to avoid the policy because of a mortgage held by such bank, under a provi- 
sion of the policy making it void in case of such an incumbrance unless the right 
to avoid the policy by reason thereof be waived by a writing on the policy or at- 
tached thereto. 

Home Insurance Co. v. Scott; New York Underwriters Insurance Co. v. Same; 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. v. Same; Sun Insurance Office v. Same; Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., v. Same; C.'C. A. 6, Nos. 5275-6-7-8-9, Dec. 
12, 1930. } ‘ 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Avoidance of 


Agent’s knowledge of encumbrance— 


Where a fire insurance policy provided that the policy should be void if the 
property should be incumbered by a chattel mortgage, and that no agent had the 
power to waive any condition except in writing cn the policy or by a rider 
thereto, the knowledge of the local agent who wrote the insurance of the exist- 
ence of a mortgage on the property did not effect a waiver of the provision 
against encumbrance; nor did insurer waive such provision by investigating the 
fire to ascertain the amount of:the loss with the insured’s consent; nor was it 
estopped to rely on the provision by the failure to return the premium. 

Home Insurance Co. v. Scott; New York Underwriters Insurance Co. v. Same; 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. v. Same; Sun Insurance Office v. Same; Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., v. Same; C. C. A. 6, Nos. 5275-6-7-8-9, Dec. 
12, 1930. 


policy—Encumbrance—W aiver— 





Physicians and surgeons—Compensation—Treatment rendered at request of 
employer—Effect of Workmen’s Compensation Act— 

Physicians who treated an injured employe ai the request of the employer 
and were. authorized by the employer to procure assistance in setting or amputat- 
ing the employe’s broken leg, furnish a special nurse if needed, give blood trans- 
fusions and generally to give him every possible care, were not limited, in their 
recovery from the employer of compensation and expenses incurred, by the 
maximum amount provided by the Workmen’s Compensation Act for hospital 
and surgical attention, since the Compensation Act does not constitute a contract 
between the employer and,a physician or preclude the employer for making 
a contract with a physician for the treatment of an injured employe. 

Ross et al. v. The Austin Drilling Co. et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29570, Dec. 
6, 1930. 





Towns—<Actions against—Maintenance of unsafe shade tree—Liability for dam- 
age to abutting owner— 

A town which maintained a shade tree on a highway and failed to cut down 
the tree on notice from the abutting owner that the tree was unsafe because of 
its decayed condition, was liable to the abutting owner for damage sustained 
when the tree was blown over upon his house, on the theory that the town, by 
permitting the tree to stand, created and maintained a nuisance to the damage 
of the owner. 

Jones v. Town of Great Barrington; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Dec. 18, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Customs duties—Payment and collection—Bond for estimated duties—Chanceriza- 


tion—Necessity of judgment in law action on bond— 

A bond given to the United States conditioned on the payment of the amount of 
estimated duties on a cargo, where considered, by agreement of parties, as an 
indemnity bond, could not be chancerized, in the absence of a judgment for the 
amount due, rendered in an action at law on the bond.—United States v. New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co. (C. C. A. 1.)—V U.S. Daily, 3412, Jan. 10, 1931. 





Receivers—Termination of receiverships—Grounds—Intercorporate relationship 
of plaintiff and defendants—Insufficiency of liquid assets for conservation— 
Bankruptcy as more effective remedy— 

Where it appeared from the report of the receiver of two corporations ap- 
pointed for conservation of assets on creditor’s bills of the same creditor, and 
during the hearing on such report, that one of the defendant corporations owned 
more than 99 per cent of the stock of the other defendant, that one of the de- 
fendants owned more than 63 per cent and the other defendant more than 36 
per cent of the stock of such creditor, that the three corporations, although in- 
corporated in different States, were, in effect, one corporation, that a bank with 
which such corporations were affiliated had been taken over by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, and that the defendants were without substantial liquid free 
assets, with heavy present cash requirements, especially for the conservation 
of equities in real estate, it was proper for the court to terminate the receiver- 
ships, because of the intercorporate.relationship, the absence of a showing of the 
probability of the successful issue’‘of the receivership, and the more effective 
remedy by way of bankruptcy.—Municipal Financial Corp. v. Bankus Corp.; 
Same vy. City Financial Corp. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 3412, Jan. 10, 


1931. 
Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

A name indicating a function or purpose accomplished by use of the goods 
has. been regarded as descriptive of a character or quality of the goods.— 
Ex parte Gulf Refining Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3412, Jan. 10, 1931. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— iy 
The office has held certain notations descriptive which include the word “No 
followed by a statement of function of which the goods upon which the nota- 
tions are used are capable of performing.—Ex parte Gulf Refining Co. (Comr. 

Pats.)—V U. S. Daily,\3412, Jan, 10, 1931. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— ; 
“No-Nox” held descriptive of liquid motor fuels:—Ex parte Gulf Refining 
Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 3412, Jan. 10, 1931. 
+ 








petitioner, v. 
Argument continued by Mr. 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


eral Rugg for the petitioner. 
No. 56, 


Swift and Company. Argued by Mr. 





Jan. 9, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
|Graham, and Associate Judges Osear E. 
|Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
|rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Roland S.° Kelley, Meadville, Pa., was 
| admitted to practice. 
Patents 
| No. 2597. Ex parte Jerry J. Pondelicek. 
|Improvements in mechanical movement. 


Argued by Mr. Henry H. Benjamin for the 
lappellant, and by M>. Aoward 8. Mitler 
for the Patent Office 

No. 2599. Gideon Sundback vy. George W. 
Blair and Joseph E. Perrault. Fastener. 


|appellant. No appearance for appellee. 
No. 2600. Lorenz K. Braron v. 
Horner. Belt gearings. Argued by Mri-£. 


George 


a fiduciary relationship towards the court! len E, Peck for the appellee. 


, 


Jan. 9, 1931 
| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus-| 


re a3 respondent, strument which is not included within - 
sy ye Ae eaten Yn ees No, 113. The Pottstown Iron Company, | the statutory definition. : 
|Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr.| Petitioner, v. The United Rasen. Argued| Assistant Attorney General Charles P, 
|Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and|>Y Mr. a ag ¥ on os aA ene, Sisson, arguing in favor of the indict- 
lite. Suction Raharke. gna by ey see orney “eneral) ment, though pointing out a conflict of 
| Leslie J. Tompkins, of New York Gity;|" we a7 Fullect. . pe. | Judicial opinion on the question whether 
: ; Ps '| No, 47, Fullerton Lumber Company, pe-|an indorsement on a draft of the Gov- 


|Clarence L. Ireland, of Denver, Colo.; 
| Daniel F. Cohalan, of New York, City; | 
| A. Rushton Allen, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
|John A. Marzall, of Chicago, IIL; W. | 
| Brown Morton, of New York City; Clar- 
jence M. Fisher, of Washington, D. C.;| 
;Roy H. Olson, of Chicago, Ill.; and 
| George E. Middleton, of New York City, 
|were admitted to practice. 

No, 42. The United States of America, 


Pacific R. R. Co, 


A. ©, Erdall for the respondent. 
No. 48, 
petitioner, v. Brogdex Company, 
commenced by Mr. 
the petitioner. 
Adjourned until Jan. 
when the day call will be: 


American *Fruit Growers, 





No. 43, The United States of America, 517 and 512. 
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Judgment Held + 








Iron Cap Copper Company. 
Burton E. 
Eames for the respondent in No. 43 and 
concluded by Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 


The United States, petitioner, v. 
As- 
sistant Attorney General Rugg for the pe- 
titioner, and by Mr. G. Carroll Todd for the 


titioner, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Argued by Mr. Stanley 
S. Gillman for the petitioner, and by Mr. | 


Ine., 
Argument 
W. Brown Morton for | 
|29, which punishes the forgery of anwW 
12 at 12 o'clock, deed. power of attorney, order, certifi-, 
Nos. 48, 49, 50,|cate, receipt, contract or other writing: 
51, 52, 53, 378, 278 (279, 280 and 281), 333, 





Prerequisite to. 


Award on Bond 


Security Given for Estimated . 
Duties on Cargo Consid- 
ered as Indemnity Bond 
Rather Than a Penalty 


Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


v. 
New AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Circuit, Court of Appeals, First Circuit. « 
No. 2421. ’ 
On rehearing. Original opinion published 
at V U.S. Daily 1419, 

| Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Rhode Island. 


' | Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL- 


SON, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
d Nov. 26, 1930 
| BINGHAM, Circuit Judge.—The opinion 
in this case was handed down on June 5, 
| 1930. Since then a rehearing has been 
granted and the rehearing had. 

As pointed out in that opinion, the 
|bond in question is a Federal statutoyy 
| bond for a fixed amount—one given to +. 
cure the Government. for the exact 
j}amount of estimated duties on the 
Dorin’s cargo. It would seem, therefore, 
that it is a penalty or forfeiture bond. 
If it is, and it having been found that it 
is the defendant’s bond and that the con- 
aition' has been broken, judgment would 
be for the full amount of the bond; which 
would not be subject to being chancered. 
Clark v. Barnard, 108 U. S. 436, 455, 457; 
United States v. Dieckerhoff, 202 U. S. 
302; United States v. Montell, 26 Fed. 
Cas. No. 15798; Eagle Indemnity Co. v. 
United States, 22 Fed. (2d) 388; Illinois 
Surety Co. v. United States, 229 Fed. 527. 

But, in the instant case, the parties 
have agreed that the bond is an indem- 
nity bond. Assuming it is such a bond, 
that an action at law has been brought 
upon it, and a plea of the general issue 
| filed, judgment would likewise be for the 
| full amount of the bond, the plaintiff hav- 
ing established its execution and breach. 
| It is, however, subject to being chancered, 
if desired. Bowen v. White, 26 R. I. 68, 
71, and other cases herein cited. 


Judgment Necessary 


In a proceeding to chancer a bond the 
burden‘of proof, as to the amount due, is" 
upon the plaintiff. Goen v. Newall, 2 Me. 
13; Call v. Foster, 42 Me. 257, 259. But 
the plaintiff in the first instance sustains 
this burden and makes a prima facie 
| showing that the amount due is the pen- 
alty fixed in the bond, by introducing 
| in evidence the judgment obtained in the 
ee action. Sargent v. Pomroy, 33 Me. 

The burden of going forward to over- 
come this prima facie case is then cast 
upon the defendant. The burden of the 
issue, however, remains on the plaintiff 
throughout; and if the actual damages 
proved are less than the judgment, exe- 
cution issues for the lesser sum. Sargent 
v. Pomroy, supra; Call v. Foster, supra. 





this case that in the action at law on tHe 
bond the trial coutt found due’ execution! 
and breach of the bond and directed that 
“judgment may be entered for the plain- 
tiff,” it does not appear for what sum 
judgment was to be entered, or that a 
judgment was in fact entered for the 
plaintiff or the sum named in the bond or 
otherwise. , 

And in the proceeding to chancer the 
bond it does not appear, if judgment for 
the penal sum was entered in the action 
at law, that such judgment was intro- 
duced in evidence in such proceeding to 
make out a prima facie case for the Gov- 
ernment. If judgment was not entered 
'in the law action for the penal sum of 
the bond, the proceeding had not reached 
ine stage where the bond could be chan- 
cered, and the proceeding to chancer it 
was premature. Bowen v. White, 26 R. 
I, 68, 71; Gen. Laws of R. I., chapter 344, 
sections 38, 4, . 

Cause Remanded 

In this situation and in view of the 
agreement of the parties that the bond is 
an indemnity bond, we think the case 
should be remanded to the District Court, 
where, if judgment had not been entered 
for the plaintiff in the action at law for 
jy amount of the bond, this may be 
done. 


This having been he a proceeding to 





chancer the bond may’be instituted and a 
hearing had pursuant 
above outlined. Our order of, June 5, 
1930, must be modified and the case re- 
manded to the District Court for further 
proceedings. 

: The judgment or decree of the District 
| Court is vacated, the verdict is set’aside, 
and the case is remanded to that court 
for further procéedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. No costs. 
ANDERSON, J., concurs in the result. ! 





Forgery Case Is Argued 
Before Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Jan. 6 and 7, heard oral argu- 
ment in the case of Prussian v. United 
States, No. 448, involving the question 
whether the indictment involved stated an 
offense under the criminal code. It was 
|explained to the court that the indict- 
ment charged Aaron Prussian with “une 
lawfully, wilfully, knowingly and feloni- 
ously, falsely making, forging and al- 
tering a certain obligation of the United 
States, to wit: 
draft of money, etc.” 

Admitting that the draft in question 


L. Turk, counsel for Mr. Prussian, stated 
that the only section of the code punish- 


‘tion is section 148. The definitions of 
Government obligations are given in a 
preceding section in which endorsement 
is not mentioned. 

In the present case, he said, the indiet- 
ment charges the forgery of an obliga- 
tion of the United States, to wit, the 
indorsement on a draft for money, and 
thereby charges the forging of an in- 


ernment comes within the provisions of 
section 148, submitted that the sounder 
view is that of the courts, which hold 
that it does. Further, he contended, if 
the indictment is faulty under section 
1148, it ean be supported under sectio 





for the purpose of obtaining or receiving 
money. 


While it appears from the record in, 


‘ 


to the method ‘ 


* 
q 


the endorsement on a ° 
was a Government obligation, Harold ° 


ing the forgery of a Government obliga- ~ 














Deduction Date 
Depends on Year 


Judgment Paid 


Company’s Claim That Tax 
Adjustment Should Apply 
To Income of Earlier 
Period Overruled 





Boston, Mass.—A corporation which 
lost a suit brought by one of its em- 
pPloyes must deduct the amount of the 
judgment for the year in which it was 
paid, the District Court for the District 
of Massachusetts has held. 

The judgment was paid in 1927 and 
covered additional salary for the years 
1921, 1922 and 1923. The company’s con- 
tention that it was entitled to readjust 
its income tax for the latter years, rather 
than to take the amount as a deduction 
in computing its 1927 tax, should not be 
sustained, the opinion ruled. 





JOHN R. LANKENAU COMPANY 


Vv. 

UNtrTep STATES OF AMERICA. 
Distriet Court, District of Massachusetts. 
No. 4278. 

+) 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 17, 1930 

4 Morton, J.—This is a suit to recover 
back corporation taxes paid by the plain- 
tiff for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. No 
question is made but what the action is 
properly brought under the statute of 
1924, and all formal requirements have 
been met by the plaintiff. The facts are 
covered by stipulation. Those material 
to the present controversy may be briefty 
stated: 

In January, 1920, the plaintiff hired one 
Stewart as sales manager under a con- 
tract whereby he was to receive as yearly 
eompensation one-third of the net profits 
of the corporation. This arrangement 
continued until the end of 1923 when 
Stewart was discharged. He subsequently 
brought suit against the present plaintiff, 
claiming. that its profits had been erro- 
neously figured, in that the salary of Mr. 
Lankenau, as general manager of the 
company, had been deducted~as an ex- 
pense before stating them, Stewart's 
claim being that he was entitled to have 
the profits taken without this deduction 
as the basis for his salary. 

After rather protracted litigation this 
question/was finally decided in Stewart’s 
favor by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts in 1927; and some $13,000 
was awarded to Stewart as additional 
salary for the years in question; the 
court in its decision stated the amount 
due for each year. 

The Government is ready to admit this 
judgment as an expense (or loss) of the 
year 1927 when it was entered and paid. 
But the plaintiff contends that the loss 
established should be carried back into 
the years in which it accrued, and that 
the taxes for those years should be read- 
dusted accordingly. This is the question 
at issue, 

Deduction Date in Dispute 

The plaintiff during the ent#?® period 
has kept its books on an accrual basis; 
3} never entered on them as an accrued 

bility any of the amounts which Stew- 
art finally recovered. It never conceded 
that it owed Stewart the sums which he 
finally recovered; and it contested his 

\aim to the bitter end. Its contention is 
in effeet that its liability as determined 
by the litigation is related back to, and 
takes effect as of, the time when the 
money ought to have been paid. 

In Lueas v. American Code Company, 
280 U. S. 445, the Code Company had 
employed one Farquhar as sales manager 
for a term of 18 years within a year 
after the contract was made, it dis- 
charged him, for good cause as it claimed; 
this oceurred in the year 1919; Farquhar 
sued the Code Company and after long 
litigation he recovered in 1923 a substan- 
tial judgment. The Code Company con- 
tended that it was entitled to treat this 
judgment—which it paid—as a deduction 
from 1919 profits. It was held that the 
deduction was not allowable. 

The opinion points out that both the 
liability and the amount of damages were 

“wholly unpredictable” until the result 
of the litigation; that the Code Company 
“did not acerue on its books, within the 
tax year, a liability in the estimated 
amount of the loss”; and that “it eannot 
be said that the loss actually paid by the 
company in 1923 was, as a matter of law 
or undeniable fact, sustained in 1919. 
Nor did the company so regard it.” 
Brandeis, J., pages 451 and 452. 
Authority Against Claim 

In Lewellyn v. Electric Reduction Com- 
pany, 275 U. S. 243, the Reduction Com- 
pany made in 1918 a contract for tung- 
sten ore which was to be imported, ap- 
parently from Russia; it paid the seller 
$30,000 to be applied against the pur- 
chase price; only one small lot of the ore 
eler came forward and in March of the 
following year the Reduction Company 
brought suits in an endeavor to get the 

p money back. 

This litigation finally terminated un- 
successfully in 1922. Thereupon the Re- 
duction Company claimed the wneallected 
balanee as a deductible loss against its 
1918 income. It was held that the loss 
was not deductible against tha. year. 
“Here the only fact relied upon to show 
a loss is the outcome of the’ litigations 
two years after respondent’s payment to 
Jouravieff. There is nothing in the find- 
ings from which we could conclude that 
the respondent in 1918 had ceased to re- 
gard his (sic) rights under the contract 
as having value, or that there was then 
reasonable ground to suppose that ef- 
forts te enforce them w be fruitless. 

n the findings respondent is not en- 
titled to recover.” Stone, J., page 247. 

These two decisions represent both 
sides of the question. In the former, a 
elaim which was unsuccessfully resisted 
was held to be a loss of the year in which 
the judgment was entered against the 
taxpryer. In the latter case, the same 
rule was applied to a claim prosecuted 
hy the taxpayer to an unsuccessful con- 
elusion. 

I am aware of no decisions in which 
judgment on a litigated claim has, for 
mation purposes, been referred back to 
the date when liability aceruved or the 
claim arose. U. S. v. Anderson, 269 U. 
8. 422, and American Nationa) Company 
v. U. §, 274, U.S. 99, which are relied on 
by the plaintiff, seem to me quite dis- 
tinguishable. ¥ 

In neither was there any disputed 
claim or any litigation. In the Anderson 
case the question was whether a tax 
which had been incurred in one year and 

payable the next year was deducti- 
Wr tor the year in which it was incurred, 
The taxpayer kept its books on an ac- 
+ basis, and the tax was held deducti- 

. In the American National Company 

case it. was held that the rather compli. 
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Reduced Assessment Denied 
Bequest to Fraternal’ Bodies 









Tax 


Allowance Refused Due to Fact That Beneficiaries 


Were Not Organized and Operated Exclusively 
For Charitable Purposes 





New Orleans, La.—Bequests to Ma-)or, without violating Masonic usage or 


sonic orders are subject to the Federal 
estate tax, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit has held. 

The law exempts bequests to corpora- 
tions organized and operated exclusively 
for charitable purposes. The purposes of 
the Masonic order are fraternal and 
oenevolent as well as charitable, the opin- 
ion ruled. 

The law also exempts bequests to trus- 
tees exclusively for charitable purposes, 
but the bequest in question was left to 
tne order as an endowment and might 
have been used legally to construct a 
temple or for fraternal purposes only, the 
court pointed out. The fact that Masonic 
custom would be violated by such a use 
was immaterial, it declared. 

The deceased continued to receive divi- 
Gends on certain bank stock which it was 
contended he had sold for a nominal con- 
sideration.- The fact indicated clearly 
that the transfer was not to take effect 
until his death and the shares were prop- 
erly taxed, the opinion held. 





Frrst NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS, TEM- 
PORARY ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ESTATE OF 
Louts A. Pires, DECEASED, 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


No. 5863. ' 

Petition for review of decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals (District of 
Texas). 

Ruopes S. Baker and ALEX WEISBERG 
(R. L. GuTHRIE, THOMPSON, KNIGHT, 
Baker & Harris with them on the 
brief) for petitioner; G. A. Younc- 
Quist, C. M. CHAREST, PREwW Savoy, 
and J. P. JACKSON for respondent.° 

Before BryAN and Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and DAWKINS, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 23, 1930 
BRYAN, Cireuit Judge.—This is a peti- 
tion to review a decision of the Board of 

Tax Appeals sustaining a deficiency 

assessment against the estate of Louis 

A. Pires, deceased. The Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue, in determining the 

amount of the assessment, included in the 

value of the estate the value of certain 
property, consisting of bank stock which 
within two years prior to his death Pires 
transferred to Elizabeth Bacon; and of 
an amount which he bequeathed in the 
residuary clause of his will to several 
local lodges or subordinate bodies of the 

York and Scottish Rites of Masonry. 
The petitioner, temporary adminis- 

trator and executor of the estate, makes 








the contention that both the value of the| 


bank stock and the amount of money rep- 
resented by the bequest should have been 
excluded from consideration in arriving 
at the value of the estate to be taxed, 
on the grounds that the transfer of the 
stock took effect before Pires’ death, and 
that the Masonic bodies named as bene- 
ficiaries of his bequest were corporations 
organized and operated exclusively for 
charitable purposes or were trustees 
under his will for such purposes. 


Nature of 


Bequests Shown 

The facts are stated in much detail in 
the opinion of the Board of.Tax Appeals. 
16 B. T. A. 719; and, therefore, need not 
be narrated here at any great length. 

At the time of his death Pjres was 81 
years of age and unmarried. He lived in 
Dallas, Tex., and was a close friend of 
Elizabeth Bacon and her husband. Within 
less than six months before his death he 
executed a statement to the effect that he 
was selling to Elizabeth Bacon 300 shares 
of bank stock to be transferred to her 
within 10 days after his death. 

This statement acknowledged receipt 
of “a sum of money” as consideration, 
but only $10 was paid, and that amount 
Pires almost immediately deposited to 
her credit. The stock was worth $112,- 
500, but it was not transferred during the 
lifetime of Pires; but after the statement 
was signed he received one quarterly 
dividend and another was placed to his 
cerdit a day or two before his death. 

By his will Pires, after making eertain 
specific bequests, gave the residue of his 
estate as endowments to the Masonic 
bodies of Dallas, of which he might be a 
member at the time of his death, and 
three other beneficiaries, share and share 
alike. These Masonic bodies were local 
lodges or branches of the grand bodies 
of Masonry, and all the latter, except one, 
were incorporated, not for business or 
gain, but for fraternal and benevolent 
purposes. , 

It was stipulated that no gift had been 





eated arrangement under which a loan 
company did business created what was 
held te be a present charge against it 
imstead of a future one, 

In my opinion the principle of the 
American Code Company and the Elec- 
tric Reduction Company cases, supra, 
fully covers the present claim. 

Judgment for defendant. 
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custom of long standing, could be used 
for any other than charitable purposes. In 
a suit brought in a State court heirs at 
law of Pires challenged the right of the 
Masonic beneficiaries to take or adminis- 
ter that part of the estate given them by 
the will. All parties at interest were be- 
fore the court. In a special verdict the 
jury found that the funds of Masonic 
bodies were used exclusively for chari- 
table and “educational purposes, and the 
court entered a judgment to the effect 
that these bodies were themselves purely 
charitable organizations. 


Case Involves 
Act of 1921 


The assessment was made under the 
Revenue Act of 1921, which imposes an 
estate tax upon the transfer of the net 
estate of every decedent dying after the 
passage of the act. Section 401. 

The value of the gross estate is deter- 
mined by including the value at the 


time of his death of all property to the 
}extent of the interest therein of which 


the decedent has made a transfer “in 
contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death, * * * except in case of a 


bea ‘ eee te fid le f fai i ion i 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. | ae Se eS lee Ee 


money or money’s worth.” 


Any transfer of a material part of aj 


decedent’s property made within two 
years prior to his death is presumed to 
have been made in contemplation of 
aeath, unless the contrary is shown. Sec- 
tion 402. For taxation purposes the value 
of the net estate of a resident is to be 
determined by deducting from the value 
of the gross estate “the amount of all 
bequests, legacies, devises * * * to or for 
the use of * * * any corporation organ- 
ized and operated ‘exclusively for * * * 
charitable * * * purposes, * * * or to a 
trustee or trustees exclusively for * * * 
charitable * * * purposes.” Section 403, 
42 Stat. 277, 278, 279. 

The transfer of the bank stock having 
been made within two years prior to 
Pires’ death must under the terms of the 
statute deemed to have been made in 
contemplation of death, since there was 
no‘Showing to the contrary. The cireum- 
stance that Pires continued to receive 
dividends on the stock after the pur- 
ported sale, without objection from 
Elizabeth Bacon is a clear indication that 
the transfer was not intended to take ef- 
fect until after his death. 

The conduct of both parties interested 
is inconsistent with the theory advanced 


| by petitioner that the title passed imme- 


diately, and that their intention was only 
that the issuanee of a new certificate evi- 
dencing a change of ownership should be 
postponed until after Pires’ death. There 
was no gift inter vivos, as Pires did not 
deliver possession but remained in con- 
trol and dominion of the stock. Basket 
v. Hassell, 107 U. S. 602, 614. 

The revenue act in question, by section 
403, exempts from an estate tax, among 
other things, bequests to eorporations 
which are “organized:and operated exclu- 
sively” for charitable purposes. The locai 
lodges of which Pires was a member were 
not incorporated at all, and the grand 
bodies of Masonry over them were incor- 
porated not for charitable purposes ex- 
clusively, but. for fraternal and benevo- 
lent purposes as well. 

Fraternal organizations may be de- 
scribed generally as social in their na- 
ture, and designed not exclusively for 
charitable purposes, but for the enjoy- 
ment of their members in many ways. 
4 R.S. L. 372. Charitable organizations 
are benevolent, but benevolent organiza- 
tions are not exclusively charitable. 
Chamberlin v. Stearns, 111 Mass, 267. 

Nor are Masonic bodies operated ex- 
clusively for charitable purposes, since 
they carry out also benevolent and other 
purposes for which they were organized. 
The revenue act also exempts from an 
estate tax bequests made to trustees ex- 
clusively for charitable purposes, but 
Pires’ residuary bequest was not made to 
the Masonic bodies as trustees; it was 
given to them, as it Was to the other 
beneficiaries, without distinetion, as an 
endowment. 4 

The Masonic bodies received their 
share of the bequest on the same terms 
as did the other beneficiaries, and so it 
cannot be said that the word “endow- 
ment” was used in a special sense as ap- 
plied to any one beneficiary, or that it 
had a meaning understood only by 
Masons. . The bequest could have been 
used without violating the will for any 
endowment purpose, including the con- 
struction of a temple or building for 
fraternal and benevolent purposes only. 
The verdict and judgment in the State 
court suit were broader than was author- 
ized by the provisions of the will. The 
Government was not a party to that suit, 
and was not bound by it, but had the 
right to proceed in its own way to collect 
taxes, subject only to the limitations im- 
posed by a law of its own making. 

The petition for review is denied, 
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Aecounting—Tax period—Liability for breach of contract—Judgments— 

In 1927 the State supreme court affirmed a judgment against the taxpayer 
corporation by one of its employes for additignal salary and stated the amount 
due fer each of the years 1921, 1922 and 1923; held that this judgment was de- 
ductible for the year 1927 in which it was entered and paid; that it should not be 


carried back into the years in which it accrued and the taxes for those 
adjusted aceordingly—John R. Lankenau Co. v. U. S 


VU. S. Daily, 3399, Jan. 9, 1931. 
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Estate tax—Deductions—Charitable bequests—Masonic orders— 

Bequest to ecertaingMasonic bodies held not to be deductible in coniputing the 
Federal estate tax, since the bodies in question were not organized and operated 
exclusively for charitable purposes, but for traternal and benevolent purposes us 


well. 
Jan. 9, 1981. 


First National Bank in Dallas v. Commissioner—V U. S. 
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Tax Suits Await Ruling 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 9. 
A large number of sults involving the 
validity of the minimum franchise tax 
on foreign corporations are now pend- 
ing in the Circuit Court of. Sangamon 
County, the Attorney General of Illinois, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom, says in his biennial 
report just released. 
The tax is based on the Illinois pro- 
portion of the issued capital stock, but 
the minimum tax is based on the entire 


capital stock. The Circuit Court of Ap-| 


peals for the Seventh Circuit held that 
such a minimum was invalid. An appeal 


was taken by the State to the Supreme | ; 
bestate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 


Court of’ the United States and the tax- 
Payer corporation’s suit dismissed on 


jurisdictional grounds (V U. S. Daily, | 


2948). 

“The case will probably be appealed 
again to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, “Mr. Carlstrom said. The 
cases now pending in the Circuit Court 
of Sangamon County may be allowed to 
stand until a final decision is obtained 
which will decide the validity of the 


plained. 





of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 9 
Mary Alphin, Priscilla Armstrong Lit- 
tle, W. B. Armstrong, Roberta Arm- 
strong Mahony, Dorothy Armstrong 
Miles, J. K. Mahony and W. C. Miles, 
Executors of the 
Armstrong, Deceased, Cary A. Lump- 


kin. Docket Nos. 24632, 24633, 24634, 
24685, 24636, 30285, 30286, 30287, 


30288, 30289, 30290, 31838. 
On Jan. 18, 1921, D. E. Arm- 
strong deeded the oil and mineral 
rights on his farm, on which the 
original discovery well in. the State 
of Arkansas was brought in on Jan. 
10, 1921, to his son-in-law in trust 
to sell or otherwise dispose of and 
to distribute the proceeds to himself 
and children. On the same date the 
trustee entered into an oil-and-gas 
lease with the Pure Oil Company 
upon a part of the demised property, 
for which he received a bonus for 
entering into the lease of $96,000. 
j Under the terms of the lease the 
lessee was obligated to pay a royalty 
equal to a one-eighth part of ail oil 
produced. The trustee distributed 
to the beneficiaries annually the net 
roceeds from all moneys received. 
Held that the petitioners, beneficia- 
ries of the trust, are entitled to de- 
duct from gross income received 
reasonable amounts for depletion. 
Artemas Ward, Inc. 
Where an individual coming within 
the conditions of section 229 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 exercises the 
option granted therein to have the 
1921 income of the business organ- 
ized as a corporation taxed as a 
corporation, such tax may not be 
assessed against the corporation, 
overruling James B. Clark, 12 B. T. 
9. 615, in so far as it is inconsistent 
therewith. 


Life Tenant Is Held 
Liable for Property Tax 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 9. 


The life tenant rather than the re- 
mainderman should pay the taxes on real 
estate, the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, U. S. Webb, has ruled. 

It is not essential that property be 
assessed to the owner or holder of the 
naked legal title, but by sections 3628 
and 3629, Political Code, it may be as- 
sessed to the person claiming it or in 
whose possession or control it may be, 
the opinion declared. “In the case of a 
life tenant in possession of the property 
it is proper that it be assessed to him.” 


Ruling on Imported 
Sheepskins Revoked 








Decision Will Result in Collec- 
tion of Increased Duty 





Revocation of a Treasury decision au- 
thorizing the estimation of the quantity 
of wool on imported sheepskins on the 
basis of close shearing, rather than by 
pulling the wool from the skin, has been 
ordered by the Department of the Treas- 
ury, because the method results in the 
assessment of duty on a gonsiderable 
less quantity than is obtained by pulling, 
the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. 
Eble, announced in a decision just made 
public. 

The decision follows in full text: 

To collectors of customs and others 
concerned: After investigation, the Bu- 
reau finds that the regulation promul- 
gated as T. D. 22702, authorizing the 
estimation of the quantity of wool on 
imported sheepskins on the basis of close 
shearing, results in the assessment of 
duty on a considerably less quantity of 
wool than is obtained by pulling the wool 
from the skin. 

In order that duty may be collected 
on the full amount of wool imported on 
the skin, T. D. 22702 is hereby revoked, 
and you are instructed to hereafter base 
your estimate on the quantity of wool 
obtainable by pulling. ‘ 

Inasmuch as this change in practice 
will result in the collection of substan- 
tially more duties on importations of 
wool on the skin, you are authorized and 
directed to continue the practice under 
T. D. 22702 as te wool on the skins en- 
tered for consumption or withdrawn from 
bond within 30 days after publication 
of this decision. 


Aequiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Emery, Bird, ‘Thayer Dry Goods Co., 
46178, 20-796. 

First Savings & Trust Co., executer and 
trustee, 38016, 20-272. 

Forve et al., C. S., administrators, 27092, 
20-861. 

Forve Sr., Philip, estate of, 27092, 20-861. 

Hoover et al. George S., executors,” 
25787, 20-906. 

Hoover, George W., estate of,* 25737, 
20-906. ; 

Miller, Edward A., 26342, 20-379, 

O’Day. A. 24581, 20-455. 

Pacific Door & Sash Co.,f 14481, 18898, 
21186, 20-72. 

Rankin, B, Kirk,t 26191, 41046, 17-1301. 

Robertson, James L., 34709, 20-112. 

Welfare Loan Society of Lancaster, Pa., 
$0910, 20-1113, 

Wells, D. S., estate of 38016, 20-272. 





*Estate tax decision. 
tAcquiescence in—Board’s finding as to 
value of certain machinery and equipment. 
tAcquiescence in issue relative to deduc- 
tion of wages and expenses of expert press- 
man in 1923, 
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Estate of D. E.| ’ 
| An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
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Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of Mary E. Miller 

Estate of Marv E. Miller, Charles B. 
Miller et al., executors, New York, N. 
Y. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $28,840.67. : 

Of the overassessment $22,341.29 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions oi section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 


tions 70. 

The amount of $5,597.10 of the over- 
assessment is due to the correction of 
an administrative error which had caused 
an erroneous duplicate assessment of 
tax and interest. 

The amount of $900 included in the 
overassessment results from an adjust- 
ment of the valuation of certain real 
estate owned by the decedent since, after 


statute and dispose of all of them, he ex- | further consideration of all of the facts, 


and conferences held in the Bureau, it 
is determined that the valuation used in 
the prior audit’ was erroneously over- 
stated. Section 302, Revenue Act of 
1926; article 13, Regulations 70. ’ 

The balance of the overassessment in 


|the amount of $2.28 results from the 
| remission of interest assessed on a de- 


ficiency in tax since the determination 
of the present overassessment causes 
a proportionate reduction of the interest. 
Estate of Jessie G. Paschel 
Estate of Jessie G. Paschel, Hugh B. 
Porter, executor, San Francisco, Calif., 


of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $36,056.90. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70.> 

Wyoming Ass’d Oil Corp. 

The Wyoming Associated Oil Corpo- 
ration, Denver, Colo. An overassessment 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1919, 1921, 1922 and 1923, $76,466.08. 

The overpayment represents an 
amount erroneously remitted to the Col- 
lector in excess of the assessed defi- 
ciencies in tax and interest thereon for 
the above years. 

Union Traction Co. 

Union Traction Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Overassessments of income 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1922, $177,355.19; 
1923, $172,564.56; 1924, $167,456.75; 


Docket No. $2473.| 1925, $185,173.20; 1926, $180,488.18, 


Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $733,601.40 is caused by the 
allowance of deductions for interest on 
certain indebtedness, since after an ex- 
tensive field investigation and a com- 
prehensive review in the Bureau, it is 
determined that such deductions were 
not claimed in the returns filed by this 
taxpayer and were erroneously claimed 
by other taxpayers against which defi- 
ciencies in tax have been determined as 
a result of the foregoing adjustments. 
Sections 234(a)(2), Revenue Acts of 





Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 








1921, 1924, and 1926; articles 121 and 
561, Regulations 62, 65, and 69. 

The balance of the overasessments 
amounting to $149,436.48 results from 
the elimination from the gross incomes 
of certain amounts reported as rentals 
received in the tax returns which, after 
a field investigation of the taxpayer's 
accounting records, is determi to be 
the income of another taxpayer and to 
have been: erroneously reported as the 
income of this taxpayer. Accordingly 
the reported incomes of this taxpayer 
are decreased by the amounts errone- 
ously included therein and the amounts 
taken into consideration in arriving at 
the tax liability of such other taxpayer. 
Sections 233(a), Revenue Acts of 1921, 


tions 62, 65, and 69. 


Estate of Louis Lipsitz 

Estate of Louis Lipsitz, American Ex- 
change National Bank et al., executors, 
Dailas, Tex. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $261,247.73. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of E. M. Wilson 

Estate of Elliott Murat Wilson, Anglo- 
California Trust Co. et al., executors, 
San Francisco, Calif. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$112,073.53. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Roanoke Mills Co. 

Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. Overassessment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: Fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1919, $23,104.12; 
Aug. 31, 1921, $3,922.10. 

The amount of $21,266.70 of the over- 
assessment for the fiscal year 1919 is due 
to the allowance of an additional deduc- 
|tion for depreciation since, after further 
consideration in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that the amount allowed in a prior 
audit was inadequate and less than the 
reasonable allowance authorized by sec- 
tion 234 (a) (7), Revenue Act of 1918, 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under. Roanoke Mills Company v. Com- 
missioner, 18 B. T. A. 474. 

The amount of $1,837.42 representing 
the balance of the overassessment for the 
fiscal year 1919 is caused by an increase 
in the previously determined invested 
capital resulting from adjustments made 
to reflect the true surplus of the tax- 
payer, to disclose the correct percentage 
of inadmissible assets and to reflect the 
proration of the correct income and 
|profits taxes for the preceding taxable 
year. Section 326, Revenue Act of 1918; 
Articles 831, 838, 845, and 852, Reg. 45. 

The overassessment for the fiscal year 
1921 results from the decision rendered 
by the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
ens in the instant case for such year, 

oanoke Mills Company v. Commissioner, 
18 B. T. A. 474. 
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3413) 
Synthetic Resin; 
Denied Entry by 

Customs Service 


Interpretation of Order Is- 





sued Last October Held to 
Prevent Importation of 
Certain Products 


Articles manufactured entirely of or, 


1924, and 1926; articles 541, Regula-| from synthetic phenolic resin, unless un- 


mistakably marked to show their origin 
and to prevent confusion with domestic 
products, or those of a similar nature’ 
manufactured by the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion patent process, are excluded from 
importation into the United States, ac 
cording to a Treasury Department in-. 
terpretation, just made public, of Presi-” 
dent Hoover’s order of Oct. 23, 1930, 
Unmanufactured supplies of synthetie 
phenolic resin are excluded. 

The Customs Service has been notified 
of the interpretation of the President’s 
order by the Commissioner of Customs, 
F. X. A. Eble. His letter follows in 
full text: 

To collectors of customs and others 
concerned: The following interpretation, 
which has been placed upon the Presi- 
dent’s order of Oct. 23, 1930, T. D. 44411, 
excluding from entry synthetic. phenoli¢ 
resin, Form C, and articles made wholly 
or in part thereof, with certain excep- ’ 
tions, is published for your information ’ 
and guidance: . 

1. The material known as synthetic 
phenolic resin, Form C, in lumps, pow- 
der, sheets, rods, blocks, pieces, or other 
forms (not made into articles) is exe 
cluded from entry. 

2. Articles made wholly or in part from 
synthetic phenolic resin, Form C, come : 
posed of different colored sections of 
synthetic phenolic resin, Form C, united ° 
by a bonding agent comprising a phenolic . 
condensation product as described in. 
United States Patent No. 1424788 are 
also excluded from entry. a 

3. Articles made by molding synthetie 
phenolic resin when mixed with other, 
materials can be imported without dis- 
tinguishing marks. 

4. All other articles made wholly or 
in part of synthetic phenolic resin, Form 
C, including articles made from lamie 
nated synthetic phenolic resin, may be 
imported if they are clearly and unmis- 
takably marked with a distinguishin 
name, mark, inscription, or label eal 
on said articles or attached thereto, to 
show that said articles are not made - 
from synthetic phenolic resin, Form C, 
manufactured by the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, or if said articles are otherwise rea- 
sonably distinguished so as to prevent, 
confusion between the imported and the« 
domestic articles on the part of the pure . 
chasing public. If not so marked or dise., 
guished they are excluded from entry. 











Concentration 





HEN some huge financial 


venture is consummated, 


sa 


a monumental engineering feat accomplished, a new business enter- 


prise undertaken, to the great majority of the people of the country it 


remains, for all its importance, something abstract, impersonal, distant. 


But to a certain small, power- 
ful group, the entire operation is 


familiar and may have been dis- 


cussed for months. Itr 


resents men, acquaint- 
ances, perhaps intimates. 


This closely knit group 


ep- 





of all the great cities of the 


have their being in a world far 
wider than the limits of any sin- 
gle city. They represent a com- 
munity which is the hearts 


country—“X-City,” a cita- 
del of money and power. | 





In “X-CITY” is concentrated the small group of corporations 


which do 80% of America’s business; the purchasers of 90% of the 


securities bought by the nation’s life insurance companies; the 


banks which hold 40% of the nation’s deposits; the railroads haul- 


ing nearly 90% of the freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 


They represent a market for: 


Industrial equipment 


Furnaces and locomotives 


Tractors and cranes 


Machinery and machine tools of 


every kind 


Trucks and salesmen’s cars 


Construction materials 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


Office equipment 
Office furniture 


Filing cabinets 


Check-writers and protectors 
Typewriters 

Heating and ventilating systems 
Fuel: Coal, Oil, Gas and Electricity 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Cireulations ) which dominates ~ 


this powerful national market. 
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“mittee on Appropriations on J 
unemployment in compliance 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of W1 
from various sources. Following 1s 
testimony of Col. Woods: 

The Committee, purs 
ment, at 10 o’clock a. m 
tee. room, Capitol, Hon. 
presiding. 

Present: ones (c' 
Smoot, Hale, Phipps, Oddie, Pine, 
land, Hayden and Bratton. ek 

Statement of Col. Arthur Ww oods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 

* Committee for Employment: . 
Corhe Chairman. Colonel Woods, give 
your full name to the reporter. 

Colonel Woods. Arthur Woods. 

The Chairman. You are the head of 
the Unemployment Bureau? 

Colonel] Woods. I am chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment. 

‘The Chairman. You haye reac 

«resolution 376; have you? 

Colonel Woods. Yes, Senator. 

The Chairman. You will see that you 
are called here to enable us to ascertain, 
first, any information in your possession 
relating to the extent of unemployment; 
second, measures for the relief of dis- 
tress caused thereb~ in the various cities 
and States of the country; third, your 
recommendations concerning the extent 
to which public works must be expanded 
if a substantial reduction in unemploy- 
ment during the ensuing year is to be 
brought about. 

.. I want to suggest to the Committee 

.that the Colonel take up these para- 

“graphs in their order, and deal with the 
first paragraph before we go to meas- 
ures for relief that he may have to sug- 
gest. The Colonel has no written state- 
ment, so that as he proceeds any mem- 
ber of the Committee may ask any ques- 
tions that he desires. 


Description of 


Committee Requested 

Colonel, you may proceed with a gen- 
eral statement, giving any information 
in your possession relating to the extent 
of unemployment throughout the country. 
First, I think probably it might be well 

“for you to describe your Committee. 

Colonel Woods. Would you like to have 

. ame describe the Committee before I touch 
the first paragraph? 

The Chairman. I think so. 

Colonel Woods. The Committee was 
formed toward the end of October. IL 
think the 22d of October was the date. 
The President asked me to come down 
and see if I could help in the unempley- 
ment situation. I had been with him be- 

~ fore, when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, in 1920 and 1921, working on a 
similar thing. Previously to that I had 
been, just after the war, Assistant to the 
Secretary of War, trying to assist in get- 
ting the soldiers back into civil life, see- 
ing that they got jobs agan; so I came 
down and went to work. 

The first thing to do seemed to be to 
try to meet the situation that existed. 
I shall run into your first paragraph here 
now, as we go along. Please stop me if 
I get off on a slant that you do not want. 

Senator Phipps. What Committee did 
you ferm? 

The Chairman. Tell us about the for- 
mation of your Committee, how many 
members there are, and where they are 
located, generally. 

Colonel Woods. They are here in 
Washington mainly, except that there 
are some six or seven men who are rep- 
resentatives in the field. 

The Chairman. Where 
cated, lergely? 

Colonel Woods. There is one man who 
has the Pacific Coast. He is located in 
San Francisco. Then there is a man who 
hes the Sonthwest, roughly, Texas. 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Kansas. 

Senator Pine. What is his name? 

Colonel Woods. Captain John F. Lucey, 
Dallas, Tex. Then there is Mr. Harold 
F. Fabian, of Salt Lake City, who has 
the mountain States; Mr. Fred C. Crox- 
ton, of Columbus, Ohio, who has 10 
States along from Wisconsin right down 
to New York, legving out Pennsylvania— 

The Chairman, He takes in New York; 
does he? 

Colonel Woods. He takes in New York, 
but omits Pennsylvania. Dr. Joseph Wil- 
lits has Pennsylvania. Mr. William 
Phillips has New, England, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. Mr. Frank Bane had the 
South as far west as Mississippi and 
up to Virginia and Maryland. He has 
Just come to the Washington office; and 
his place has been taken by Mr. Thad 
Holt, of Alabama, who has been secre- 

*tary of the Committee that has been han- 
dling unemployment in Alabama. 

I. think that is the whole lot. 


All Necessary Time 


Devoted to Work 
The Chairman. Do 
their time to this work? 

Colonel Woods. Some of them do not 
devote their whole time to it, but they 
‘devote any time that necessary to 
their work. 

The Chairman. 
salaries? 

Colonel Woods. Some of them get sal- 
aries; yes. 

The Chairman, Can you tell the Com- 
mittee what salaries are paid? 

Colonel Woods. I cannot remember 
that, Senator. I will send you a complete 
list, if you like. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Copeland. Give 
the California man. 

Colonel Woods. The California man is 
Willard Hotchkiss. 

Senator Hale. Who has New York? 

Colonel Woods. Mr, Croxton has New 

» York. 

Senator Oddie. Is Nevada included in 
the intermountain States? 

Colonel Woods. Nevada would be in- 
cluded in the Pacific Coast—Mr. Hotch- 

\ kiss. 

Senator Oddie. With California? 

Colonel] Woods. Yes; with California. 

The job of these men, Senator, if you 

“would like to have me tell you that, is 
simply to be of whatever service they 
can. They go to see governor's 

, mayors or committees as they are formed 
‘with the idea simply of being of service, 

‘of teinging to any individual governor 


.. in the Commit- 
Wesley L. Jones 


Senators Jones (chairman), 
Cope- 


1 Senate 





are they lo- 


they devote all 


1s 


Do any of them get 


the name of 


me 


*-or a committee that is formed to meet 


i; * 


a 


3414) 


Testimony of Col. 





uant to adjourn- | 








| Emergency Committee 
Points to Need for Cooperation 





OL. ARTHUR WOODS, chairman of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Employment, appeared as a witness before the Senate Com-!\;nows that there 
an, 7 to testify concerning certain phases of | of unemplayed in normal times. 
with Senate Resolution. 376, introduced by |has been estimated at a million. 


f Wisconsin, calling for certain information C 
f the tent of this unemployment, w. should 


the complete official transcript o 


can bring as the result of the experien 
of other cities, so as to help the loc 


committees, mayors, or chairmen in their, 


work. 


The Chairman. They also seek for in-| 


formation regarding conditions in their 
respective territories; do they not ? 

Colonel Woods. They seek information 
regarding conditions only from that point 
of view, so that they can inform them- 
selves as to methods that are being used 
in any place, and have that information 
available for other places. 

You see, we have often been asked 
this question: A governor will call up, 
or a mayor will call up, or a chairman 
of a committee will call up, and will 
ask, “What is your plan? We should 
be glad to adopt your plan and put it in 
practice. What is it?’ Of course, we 
have not any one plan, we could not 
have a plan, that would be applicable 
-to the different parts of the country 
equally. We have to work out certain 
principles which seem wise; but the best 
help we find we are able to give people 
who want to know about these things 
is to furnish them with the experience 
of other cities, so that they can learn 
from that what has been done, and what 
has been found suecessful and unsuccess- 
ful in other cities, and then thew can 
adapt it according to their knowledge 
of the local conditions in their own local- 
ities. 

The Chairman. Can you give us the 
principles that you have worked out? 
You said you had worked out some prin- 
ciples. = 

Col. Woods. The first principle is 
that the main thing, if you can possibly 
do it, is to get a man a job. There is 
the first principle. Relief is a secondary 


thing. If a man can get a job, that is 
the great thing. Therefore, the first 


principle is to try to see to it that every- 
thing possible is done to get jobs for 
men; if they cannot be full-time jobs, get 
them part-time jobs. 

Then as to a principle of organization, 
it has been found in places where the 
situation most serious that it a 
good plan to have a special committee, 
a special governor’s committee or a spe- 
cial mayor’s committee, to meet the sit- 
uation of unemployment and distress 
needing relief. 

Those committees are usually repre- 
sentative committees. The principle for 
the formation of those committees is 
along those lines, that they should in- 
clude the major groups of people inter- 
ested. They usually include representa- 
tives of employers, representatives of 
labor, representatives of State welfare 
organizations, representatives of private 
welfare organizations, and then others 
as they come in, fitting the particular 
localities. 


Work Conducted 


Largely in Cities 

That organization, that method of or- 
ganizing by committees, by different 
State committees and by different city 
committees, has gone generally through- 
out the country where the need is great. 
Many States do not consider that their 
need is great enough to have any special 
thing like that, and they work through 
heir regular organizations. 

Senator Copeland. Is your work largely 
in the cities, Colonel? 

Col. Woods. It is largely in the eities. 

Senator ‘Copeland. Is the Red Cross 
looking after the country? 

Col. Woods. The Red Cros&S is look- 
ing after the country which has been af- 
fected by the drought, but not otherwise. 

The Chairman. The first division of 


is is 


ithe resolution calls for any information then. 
ex- taken in the big cities. 


in your possession relating to the 
tent of unemployment. Just proceed i 
your own way, and tell us about that. 

Col. Woods, 
the principal thing I can say is that 
there is altogether too much of it. The 
way in which these unemployment situa- 
tions and business depressions come 
about does not speak well for our compo- 
site leadership in this country. We used 
to look upon these things as inevitable, 
like a storm. You had to reef in your 
and sit tight, and wait until it 
passed over. We are getting to have the 
feeling now that that sort of thing is 
not inevitable, and that it cannot be per- 
mitted to be inevitable. 


sails, 






Official Transcript of His Statements Reveals 
Estimated Total of Four to Five Million 
Unemployed Persons 


lin the 


As to the extent, Senator, | situation 


the second place ought to show the thing | 


That is the first thing I want to say 


on that subject. 

The second thing is as to the numbers. 
You want some sort of estimate as 10 
the numbers. That is an important 
thing, and is a thing we have been try- 
ing to get at, as to how many unem- 
ployed there are in the country. There 
are various estimates made. There was 
the census—the regular United 
census, Which was taken last 
ment. 

The Chairman, 
the census, 

Col. Woods. As I remember, the fig- 
ures of April of the number of people 
completely unemployed was 
Then there have been various modifica- 
tions of that, as time has gone on, ac- 
cording to the estimates made by, the 


State the figure of 


| 


States |™ 
April—! 


which had certain figures of unemploy-} 


2,500,000. | 


| 


| 





Senator Bratton. Now? 
Colonel Woods. Yes. 


+ 
| 
| 
| 
| ber 30 days ago. 

| 

say nearer four. million than now. 


it? 


Colonel Woods. I should’ say it has been} 


increasing up to the present time. 


Senator Oddie. At this time of the | 
| year what is the normal number of un- | 


| employed ? 


| Colonel Woods. That J cannot tell you. 
| Senator Oddie. Is there any way of than that, Senator. 
jestimating that to show that there is| 
|in normal times a certain number of | number. 


‘unemployed ? 


Colonel Woods. Of course every one | ers on farms, and the others are the 
is a certain number! white-collared class; 46,000,000 alto- 


That 


Senator Oddie. So, estimating the ex- | nicipal employes, too? 


jhave the difference between that normal 


ce, number and the excess number that ex- 
al ists today ? 


Colonel W .ods. Yes, 

| Senator Bratton. What_is your judg- 
ment as to whether it will continue to 
increase during the remaining Winter 
months ? 

Colonel Woods. It js pretty difficult 
to get a judgment on that that is based 
on anything that is sound. My feeling 
is that the situation is not apt to im- 
prove until the Spring comes. 


Senator. Bratton, Is it your judgment | 


that it \ ill remain stationary, or will 
it increase? 

Colonel Weods. I really have not much 
of any judgment about that, as 
whether it will remain stationary or in- 
crease. I think that during January 
and February employment is apt to be 
at its lowest. As to whether it is likely 


to go a little lower during the rest of | 


January and February than it is now, 
or whether it is apt to stay right along 
about as it’ is now, is a matter on which 
I have not any judgment. 

Senator Copeland. Did you see the 
statement yesterday of Mr. Seward Pros- 
ser, Who is chairman of the Fmergency 
Employment Committee in New York 
City? Did you happen to see that? 

Colonel Woods. No; I did not see that. 

Senator Copeland. He says the unem- 
ployment situation is acute, and distress 
is Increasing; and they called upon the 
city for $10,000,000 in addition to the 
$8,000,000 which philanthropic citizens 
gave. That is in New York City. 
Automobile Industry 
Putting Men to Work 


Senator Smoot. I see that the press. 


this morning states that the automobile 
industry and one or two others have been 
putiing a good many men to work in 
the last few days. 

Colonel Woods. Yes. ‘ 

Senator Copeland. Colonel, is there a 
distressing amount of unemployment in 
the country ? 

Colonel Woods. Oh, yes, Senator Cope- 
land; I should say that any unemploy- 
ment is distressing. 

Senator Copeland. So far as you know, 
have we had a situation like this before? 

Colonel Woods. The situation in 1920 
and 1921 was very much like this. 

Senator Copeland. As bad as this? 

Colonel Woods. That. is hard to say; 
but 1 should think it was quite different. 
It is hard to get an exact comparison. 

Senator Copeland. Did it continue'‘as 
long? 

Colonel Woods. I should think that if 
we say now that we are about dragging 
along on the bottom, and due to go up, 
the thing would not be substantially dif- 
ferent from 1920 and 1921; but there, 
again, you 
mate. In order to try to get the figures 
as well as they can be got, and not have 
to rely upon things that were too much 
nature of an estimate, it was 
determined to take an unemployment 
census, as you all know, which will be 
taken the middle of this month. That 
is to be taken by the regular Census 
organization; and, as I understand, in 
so far as is possible, they are going to 
have the same organization and the 
same enumerators that they had in April, 
so that whatever errors there may be 
will be constant errors, and a compari- 
son will be possible as between the re- 
sults found last April and the results 
found in the middle of‘ January. 

This census ought to show the thing 
at its worst. In the first place, it is 
being taken at about the worst period 
of the year. The middle of January is 
a pretty low period for employment. 
Therefore it will be about at its worst 
In 
and. only in the 
big cities; and it is in the big cities that 
we have found that the unemployment 
at its worst. So that the 
figures that come out as a result of the 
census ought to be as accurate as such 
figures can be, in the first place, and in 


at-its worst. 
Population of Cities 


Embraced in Census 

The Chairman. What is the population 
of the cities that will be embraced in 
that census? 

Colonel Woods. I cannot tell you. 

The Chairman. What is the minimum? 
Do you know, Colonel? 

Colonel Woods. I cannot tell you. 

The Chain fn. Can you find out from 
the Census people, and put that state- 
ment in the record? 

Colonel Woods. Yes. 

Senator Bratton. What did the last 

figures compiled by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor show the unemploy- 
ent to be? 
Colonel Woods. That 
asked me before, Senator. I was sorry 
to say I could not remember. Perhaps 
someone else can give those figures. 

Mr. Darwin J. Meserole (president of 
the National Unemployment League). 
Five million three hundred thousand. 

Senator Bratton. How 
that estimate made? 


what you 


is 


Mr. Meserole. That was about a couple | 


f weeks ago, as I understand. 


9 . 
Senator Copeland. What are we going 


statisticians from returns that have come ty do about it, Colonel? 


in, showing the increase or decrease of 
employment in different lines. 
have been careful estimates made by the 
American Federation of Labor, 

The Chairman. What their 
mate; do you know? 


esti- 


is 


The Chairman. Are we through with 


There the first part of the resolution? 


Colonel Woods. We are still on the 
first point. as 
The Chairman. The measures we are 


to take are covered in another para- 


Senator Copeland. Is it conceded that 
there is widespread unemployment? 


Col, Woods, Of course they change graph. 
every month, I do not remember the 
last one. 

Senator Bratton. Has it inereased 


from month to 
Colonel Woods, 


month? 
It has increased dur- 


The Chairman. I think so. think 


that is conceded, 


Senator Copeland. I did not learn that | 


ing the last two or three months; yes.| yesterday. 


Senator Copeland, Is it still imereas- 

ing? 

Colonel Woods, The ] 

an increase over the previous month. 
Senator Copeland, What is your esti- 


mate? 


The Chairman. If no one desires to 
ask the Colonel any other questions re- 


ast month showed garding the first paragraph of the reso- 


lution, we will go to the second, 
Senator Bratton. I want to ask a ques- 
tion. 


; Colonel Woods. According to the best; judgment is that we have about four 


jland, trying to get al] these estimates 


and | estimate I can come to, Senator Cope-|and a half millions unemployed now? 


‘Colonel Woods. I said from four to 


| in together and trying to get an average|five million. 


j out: of all, trying to have the light that 


mate, I should say that there are some- 


Senator Hale. Does that mean all over 


“or mayor or chairman of a committee | they all throw take effect upon my esti-|the country, or just in the cities. 


Colonel Woods. That means all over 


this situation any information that they where between four and five. million. the country. 


/ 


Senator Brattan. What was the num-|secon 
Colonel Woods. I do not know; I should 


Senator Copeland, It is increasing, is 


to | 


see, it is a matter of esti-| 


the second place, it is being} 


recently was | 


Did you say a while ago that your} 
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| which we do it; and then we do it by 
| mail, and we do it by seme 
Senator Bratton. About all you have 
| Senator Bratton. Before you leave the/ been able to do thus far, though, is to 
first point, how many laboring people— | tell the local committee in a given com- 
that is, salaried peole (gainfully em- munity to do everything possible to pre- 
ployed)—have we in this country during | vent reduction of wages, dismissal of 
normal times? 2 |employes, and other things to stimulate 
| eaiiecree cote cv that eet - - a faly ee i 
intorm sw ‘ get. =| ~=Colone oods. at is a fair state- 
Senator Copeland. Forty-six million, | ment of part of it. I think we have been 
| Colonet Woods. Salaried people? able to be of service to them in all sorts 
| Does that answer your question _ of ways other than those you mentioned 
| The Chairman. I think there are more which would meet their particular situ- 


. . | ations. . For instance, our men go there 
Senater Sar og (lps lg — | and work over the whole thing with them. 


: _£™ | We are in session sometimes for hours 
| ployed as manual laborers and as work- | and sometimes for days with them, talk- 
|ing over the whole thing, and working 
gether jn the best = < eee os 

. : ave given em the information we 
' "The Chairman. That embraces MU- | have, © that they can apply it to their 
lown particular localities through the 
strongest possible use of existing organ- 
izations and agencies. 
Senator Copeland. Are you speaking 
now. Colonel, about emergency activities, 
or about general reconstruction so that 


Now, Senator, if I may slide from the 
first soy in the resolution into the 





Senator Copeland. Yes. I gave you 
those figures as reported by the Census 
soon after the report came out. | 
| Senator Bratton. This unemployment 
is most acute in the cities or industrial 
centers? : : “ 

Col. Woods. Yes men might be given permanent employ- 

: oe - ; ment? 
| Purpose to Serve | Colonel Woods. No; at this time I 
Local Authorities am speaking about the. emergency work. 
| Senator Bratton. You have made no ter Gere oe dale eat Did 
a= the rural sections; have you, you give some study to that? ° 

Gel... Woods. No: @e have .made .no Colonel Woods. I bought one or two 
survey anywhere. We have simply tried of them. : - 
to be of service to the local authorities Senator oa. eee 5,000 
wherever we could. We have not made to Work at t se ge OFk. 

'a survey to attempt to estimate the Colonel Wooc ii i. 
amount of unemployment. _ Senator as opeland. 

Senator Bratton. How have you been !nto a racket. 
of service to the local authorities ? an ek Woods. 

Col. Woods. That leads me into this ‘New York. ag 
2 Senator Copeland. Characteristic of 


question: /When we found, as we al-| ac 
ready knew, the impossibility of getting New ¥ork and other great cities; but we 
~ . did sell a lot of Washington apples. I 


definite figures on the thing, our aim | dic 0 3 
was to assist the different localities who | think the Chairman of the Committee 
will be glad to hear it. 


are trying to meet the situation, State \ 
jand city, so to organize to meet what- The Chairman. I am delighted to hear 
it. I have been delighted to see them 


ever might come. S 
The important thing is not to count , around on the street corners selling those 
fine apples, too. 


the unemployed; it is to do something for 
them. The important thing is not to be - ° 
|able to give statistics about them; it is 5,000 Men Selling 
Anples in New York 
Senator Copeland. As a matter of 


to try to see to it that they get jobs, if 
fact, we did put 5,000 men to selling 


possible, and, if they cannot get jobs, 

that they get relief. It is an impossible 
apples in New York, and I think over a 
period of a few weeks it did a lot of 


'situation that we should allow to con- 

tinue, to have people in the country who 
good; but it finally developed into a 
racketeering problem. The Washington 


are good workers, able to work, ready 
apple men raised the price of the apples. 


to work, eager to work, and cannot find 
a job through no fault of their own. It 

and made it difficult for us to proceed 
in the matter. ~ 


is an intolerable situation. It is a situa- 
The Chairman. All the reports I get 


ition that is utterly foreign to all our 

ideals as to the nature of our country. 
with reference to the Western apples 
are that the prices are very low, much 


Senator Bratton. Can you tell us 
briefly how you have assisted the local 
lower than they were some time ago. 
Senator Copeland. They are higher 


authorities in getting employment for 
than they were at the beginning of the 


men 


Then it developed 


Yes—characteristic of 


local peonle? 
Col. Woods. The main thing we have 
been able to do, Senator, is to act as a 


lsort of a clearing house. We have been C@mpaign. : . 
: tau, ; Senator Oddie. Colonel,, in the Sum- 
. ’ , locality that wanted e ne : 
| ale to give to. any. ioealth “imer I wrote the President suggesting | 


it ‘information as to the methods that 
have been found available in other lo- 
calities, so that they could use and adapt 
such of those as they wanted to their 
own needs. 

Senator Bratton. 
methods are. 

Col. Woods.. You mean with refer- 
ence to finding employment? 

Senator Bratton. Yes. 

Col. Woods. In the first place, as of 
course you all remember, about a year 
ago last Fall the President called to- 
gether representatives of industry and 
labor in view of the indications of de- 
pression, and he urged upon them that 
they keep up the normal course of in- 
dustry as far as they could, particularly | 
that wages should not be reduced, and 
that there should not be strikes. That 
has been very largely true—that during 
the course of the past 12 or 15 months 
{there has been a minimum of anything 
in the way of labor disturbances, and to 
2 very extraordinary extent the wage 
level has been maintained. That has 
| meant a good deal of employment that 
|mieht otherwise not have taken place. 

There is the situation as to industry. 
The committees that are formed in some | 
parts of the country have regular sub- 
| committees which go from shop to shop 
land from house to house, trying to see 
|if people cannot give work. We have 
never found that it was successful in any 
| neighborhood to try to make work that 
was not sound work to have done, except | 
as they have been doing in New York. 
Instead of relief, for instance, this Pros- 
ser Committee that Senator Copeland 
spoke about has been giving certain pay 
to people, and putting them to work on 
what they call, I think, nonproductive 
work in the parks, and various places 
like that. But we try to see if people 
cannot find,jobs that they can give, even 
if they are odd jobs, even if they are 
only for part-time, and even if they are 
for only a few hours—various jobs that 
can be given. 

I had a report just two or three days 
ago, for instance, from the man_ in 
charge of unemployment for the Knights 
of Columbus, with whom we have been 
in touch, and who have employment 
agencies working with existing central 
agencies in the cities where they are 
active. He pointed out that in a Certain 
period, whatever it was—I think it was 
a period of two weeks—they had found, 
through their employment agencies in 
the country, just short of 2,000 jobs. 
Five hundred of them were in Detroit. 
| That was the principal thing; and then 
it) ran down to a number of cities in 
which they have found as many as four 
or five jobs for people during this pe- 
riod. But that is being done through the 
country very generally. Where there 
are special unemployment comrittees,.| 
they are trying to bring to the atten- 
ition of people who would my jobs . 
ive that they should give them. It | 77. : , 
ned been pointed out that now is a good are that for rwe pr is ‘ 
time to have work done, because the cost | Ment are instituted where they do not 
of materials is quite distinctly lower | Fxist, In these various localities. That 
than it was, and it is a good time to get | #8 Deen your effort—to see that these 
done work that has to be done any-|°°mmittees are instituted? =. 

| Colonel Woods. Yes; that is it. 


| way—to anticipate it, and do it mow. | ¢& A 

ba eer Bratton. Colonel, that seems | | frente la Ami $0 poeeh them as 
, the ittees are do- | © how they shall go about their duties? 

to be what the local comm Colonel Woods. That is it; in places 


i he thing I should like to have | nel 

ails is your committee is | Where it is needed. Of course, there are 
deine. | a good many localities where they do 
D Work i not think they need such things. 

ata on ork in Senator Copeland. It is cenceded, Mr. 
Other Cities Distributed Chairman, as I understand, that we have 

Col. Woods. The principal thing that | 4 distressing amount of unemployment— 
our committee is doing, Senator, is try-|*® much unemployment that the Presi- 
ing to be of service to local committees. | dent has seen fit to appoint a very effi- 

Senator Bratton, Let us be a little|¢ient man in charge of this work. 
more explicit about that. In what way Colonel Woods. I appreciate that, Sen- 
is your committee rendering service to | ator. 

| local committees ? _ Senator Copeland. Now the question 
Colonel Woods. The principal way is,| is, What recommendations can he bring 
las I have been describing, by giving to} Us and point out to us our duty in this 
anv local committee that wants it full|}emergency? He has. made the diagno- 
information about the experience of other| sis. Now, what is the remedy? 

local committees, so that they can apply! The Chairman. That is the third para- 
the lessons learned from that experi-| graph of the resolution, 

ence, and the successes that have heen Senator Phipps. The second. 
achieved, to their own local situations.} Colonel:Woods. Shall I slide right into 
That is one way in which we have been| that? 

‘of use to the local committees. 

The Chairman. That is, these men in 
the different sections of the country that 
you have named have given counsel and 
advice and help along these lines to the 
local people? 

Colonel Woods, That is one way ir 


that a conference be had with the rail- 
road officials in the Western States in 
; regard to the employment of large num- 
bers of aliens on the railroads. I sug- 
gested that during these times of stress 
these aliens could be replaced by Amer- 
icans who are anxious to get that work. 
The President told me that he had re- 
ferred the matter to you. I-should like 
to know what progress has been made 
along that line. Many thousands 


Tell us what those 


| 


roads constantly; and there are many 
}thousands of Americans who need the 
| work that these aliens are doing. 
Colonel Woods. I have not yet received 
that communication, but I am for “Amer- 
ica first.” 
Senator Oddie. 
if anything has been 


I should like to know 
done such as I 


of the railroads in trying to make them 
see that it will cost them no more to 
2 employ Americans for this particular 
aliens. 

Colonel Woods. I will make a point of 
looking that up. 

Senator Oddie. It will mean, if some- 
thing is done about it, that many thou- 
sands of Americans can be given good, 
wholesome, outdoor work. 

Senator Copeland. What would we do 
then with the aliens—push them off the 
dock? 


that could be given attention. 

Senator Smoot. 
have to know something about the work 
before they could do it. 

Senator Cepeland. If these other men 
are legally within our borders we can- 
not let them starve, even if they are 
aliens, 


Paying Jobs for 
Americans Preferred 


Senator Oddie. I think Americans are 
entitled to positions paying wages first. 
Then, if any help must be given, it should 
be given to those who are actually hun- 
gry, even though they may be aliens, 
and in need; but Americans are entitled 
to good wages first. 

Senator Copeland. Colonel, is there 
anything that Congress can do to help 
you in your problem? Is there any sort 
of legislation that we can enact? Are 
;there any appropriations that we can 
make? Is there anything that we can 
do of value to relieve the distressing con- 
ditions you have named? 

Colonel Woods. You bet there is, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Copeland. 
what it is, 

Senator Phipps. That would come un- 
der item 2 of this resolution. I want to 
ask the Colonel first to state whether his 
Committee .has taken the initiative in 








Then let us hear 





questions with reference to the second. 
Colonel Woods. I have some more to 
say on the second. 
Senator Copeland. The Colonel says he 
has more to say on the second, We had 
better wind that up, I suppose. : 


by 


of | 
\aliens are being employed by these rail- | 


: 7 Bt) 
suggested in counseling with the officials 


cless of work than it does to employ! 


Senator Oddie. No; That is a problem | 


The Americans would! 


on unemploy- | 
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Woods at Senate Hearing on Employment Situation’ 
Is Hardly Possible 


Improvement 


Before Spring 


ct 








Months, He States 





Organization’s First Principle Is to Obtain 


Jobs for Men Rather 


Yes; let us wind 


a great many organizations—if you like, 
I can send you a complete list of the or- 
ganizations—with the American Legion, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Hebrew 
Welfare Society, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. 
W. C. A., and-an enormous number of 
organizations, all of which want to help. 

Senator Copeland. The Salvation 
Army? 

Senator Bratton. 
list. 

The Chairman. And supply the sub- 
stance of their recommendations, if they 
made recommendations. 

Colonel Woods. The. principal thing 
they have done is to ask how they can 
help; and they can all help in different 
ways. But the main way in which we 
pointed out that all of them can help is 
to back up the main effort that is being 
made in their locality to meet this sit- 
uation. If there is a Committee on Un- 
employment in- their locality, the main 
way in which they can help is to concen- 
trate the effort, and avoid overlapping 
and stepping on each others’ toes, and 
back up the main effort which is being 
made; and the effort of these organiza- 
tions has been very powerful. 

I will send you a list of those organ- 
izations. 

Senator Copeland. There was some dif- 


The Chairman. 
ficulty, I think, Colonel, in bringing 


that up. 
Colonel Woods. Besides what we have 
about that spirit of cooperation in the 
| first place. 


discussed, we have been in touch with 
| Colonel Woods. 


Please supply that 


I am glad you sug- 


gested that, Senator Copeland, because I 
have been overwhelmed at the spirit of | 
| cooperation right through the country.! 
The moment I landed here, I found that |! 


| every one was keen to do whatever could 
be done to meet this situation. 


course, time was terrifically important 
; with people suffering all over the coun- 
|} try; and one day I tried to talk with 
| every Governor in the country. I got 44 
| of them. 
with the representatives of the other 
four. They were away, for some good 
| reason or other. There was not one of 
those Governors who was not ready to 
cooperate and eager to cooperate in any 
way he could, and asked for information, 
and furnished information; and there 
was not one Governor who did not go at 
| this thing simply with the purpose, as 
far as I could see, of doing everything 


the President’s Committee. Every one 
who was in a position to help has offered 
his help. It has been one of the easiest 
| jobs I ever had as far as having plenty 
| of people to help is concerned, There 
has been no discordant note. 


|General Disposition 


To Extend Help 


Senator Bratton. 


| 
| 
| Have you conferred 
| Washington ‘as to what the Government 
could do toward speeding up the pro- 
gram and combating the situation? 

Colonel’ Woods. I have done that 
| largely; but you have had those men here 
yourself, I think, and you got the infor- 
mation at first hand from them. 
| Senator Bratton. Yes. 

_ Colonel Woods. I find a general dispo- 
sition to do everything that can be done. 
|. Senator Bratton. We have had them 

here; but my question was whether you 

have conferred with them. , 

Colonel Woods. Yes; I have, 
| Senator Copeland. Is there a working 
arrangement between your organization 
and the Red Cross, so as not to have 
;any overlapping? 

Colonel Woods. Oh, absolutely. We 
have been in consultation right along. 

Senator Copeland. Is there a line of 
demarcation between the activities of 
the two? 

Colonel Woods. Yes; there is no clash 
there at all. 
well as it could work. 

Senator Hale. Colonel Woods, as I 
; understand it, there was a similar situ- 
; ation, as far as unemployment was con- 
'cerned, in 1920 and 1921, 

Colonel Woods. Yes. 


| Senator Hale. At that time the Gov-| 


ernment did not take any steps to rem- 
edy the situation; did it? 

Colonel Woods. It did not take any- 
thing like such comprehensive steps; 
but, you remember that 


one hundred citizens, under the chair- 
manship of the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, and that committee came and 
sat and met and deliberated for three 
of four days, and then it left behind 
it an executive committee which tried 
to do as general a job as it could—a 
sort of clearing-house job. I was chair- 
man of that committee. 

Senator Hale. But nothing much was 
| done? 

Colonel Woods. Nothing much 
done, in spite of the chairman. 

Senator Hale. And, as a result, wages 
dropped, and there were strikes and dis- 
turbances all over the country: but the 
matter finally readjusted itself? 

Colonel Woods. Yes. 

Senator Hale. At the present time the 
Government has. decided to take a hand 
| and see if it can remedy the situation. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Woods. That is it; 
a much more organized an 
| hensive thing. 
| Senator Hale. And we hope it can be 
done without allowing wages to drop 


was 


and it is 
d compre- 


|ters of disturbance can be avoided. 
Colonel Woodsg And we hope distress 
is going to be avoided. We hope every 


community is so organized as to be able | 


to take care of any cases of distress in 
its neighborhood. I have confidence that 
{that is the situation; and by organizing 
in this way, gentlemen, by having the 
|organization a local organization, man- 
aged by men who are the neighbors of 
|those who are in trouble, who know the 
local conditions, we feel that we have 
‘the only organization that could effec- 
tively work with+the situation, because, 


as I said a moment ago, we do not know | 


just what is the extent of unemploy- 
ment, Therefore the aim has been so 
;to organize the country, so to help the 
!country to organize itself, that it could 


The Chairman. If there are no further|meet whatever conditions might arise,| Want to 


Senator Smoot. You have no doubt 
that the Red Cross is willing to carry 
on this work to the limit? : 

Colonel. Woods. The Red Cross does 
not fit, into this picture at all, Senator 
Smoot. The Red Cross is working only 


I wanted to lose no time, because, of | 


Four escaped me; but I talked! 


he could to help and to cooperate with | 


with the heads of Departments here in| 


That is working just as 


, t President | 
Harding called a committee of nearly| 


| down, and we hope that strikes and mat- | 


Than to Count Thosé 


Out of Work, He Asserts 





in the States where there is drought. 
The Red Cross is not working in the 
rest of the country. 

Senator Copeland. It is not working 
at all in the cities, Judge Payne said 
yesterday. 

Colonel Woods. No; the rest of the 
country is being taken care of each lo- 
cality by itself. 

Senator Smoot. They are taking care 
of the country outside of the cities pretty 
well; are they not? 

Colonel Woods. The Red Cross? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Colonel Woods. The Red Cross is not 
active except in the drought States. 

Senator Bratton. It is not dealing with 
the unemployment situation there? 

Colonel Woods. Only as it is congpli- 
cated with the drought situation. 4 is 
often impossible to distinguish betWeen 
the two; but the drought the Red Ce 
is trying to meet. ; 

Senator Copeland. We were assured 
yesterday that they have ample funds to 
relieve personal suffering. . 

Senator Bratton. Yes; but so far as 
furnishing employment is concerned, the 
Red Cross is taking no interest in the 
matter. 

No Conflict 
Between Agencies 

Senator Copeland. There was no evi- 
dence yesterday that they were doing 
anything with unemployment. 

Senator Bratton. So that the two un- 
dertakings are entirely apart from each 
other? 

Colonel Woods. That is it. 

Senator Hale. But the relief of per- 
sonal suffering as far as the Red Cross 





is concerned is simply relief in the 
drought-stricken area? 

Colonel Woods. That is it. 

Senator Smoot, They go farther than 
that. 
| Senator Copeland. I did not take it 


that way yesterday. Judge Payne said 
vesterday that they are going every- 
where. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; they are. 
have their organization everywhere 
the United States. 

Senator Coneland. I do not see that 
there is the slightest conflict between the 
two organizations. The Red Cross is 
taking care of persons] human suffering 
where for any cause it has arisen, while 
Colonel Woods is seeking to find some 
relief of the cause of that suffering 
| where it is due to unemployment. 


They 
in 


4 


Senator Bratton. The Red Cross takes 
a basket of food or a package of cloth- 
| ing to a man, and the Colonel goes along 
to help get a job for him if possible. 
There is no conflict between them. 
Colonel Woods. There is no conflict. 
| Senator Smoot. I did not say thee 
| Was any corfliet. I just called ati®h- 
| tion to the fact that there was an or- 
| ganization here known as the Red Cross, 
and that it was taking care of the re 
suffering of individuals. if the st 
ment is true that the Chairman of th 
/Red Cross gave to the committee yes- 
terday. 7 

Senator Copeland. And he gave us the 
positive assurance that with $4,500.000 
everything is all right, and that nobody 
is roing to starve. 

The Chairman. He said, if necessary, 
that their present funds could be sunvle- 
mented by contributions from the people. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; he said, if neces- 


| sary, he could get what money was 
needed, 
Senator Bratton. Reverting to the 


statement of my friend from Maine that 
the Government has decided to take a 
hand. I am impressed that up to date 
our “hand” is mostly talk. 

Senator Smoot. No; appropriations 
have been made. 

Senator Phipps. We have made in- 
creased apvropriations for roads, for 
public buildings, and other Departments 
of the Government as well. 

Senator Smoot. Your State got about 
$450,000 for roadbuilding alone, over and 
above what you would have gotten if 
Congress had not acted. 

Senator Bratton. I am talking about 
the delay. 

Senator Smoot. 


That is in Congress. 
Senator Bratton. It is our fault. 
Senator Smoot. If they are delayed, 

that is the fault of Congress. 


Difference of Opinion 
On Question 


Senator Copeland. ‘The impression I 
have had up to this morning is that 4he 
situation has been minimized. It hak ¥: 
been pointed out as a critical thing which 
demanded radical treatment. I think 
that is one of our difficulties—that w4 
have not been willing to admit that there 
is widespread unemployment and dis- 
tress; and, frankly, that is the one thing 
that I feel distressed about myself— 
that. we have. not been willing to admit 
that there is an epidemic of soeial dis- 
ease of this type. 

Senator Phipps. There is a difference 
of opinion on that, I think, through our 
;committees and through the action of 
|the ‘Executive, the Administration, we 
| have recognized and realized it, and we 
| have tried in every way to provide the 
| funds to give employment. 

Senator Copeland. Since the Senator 
jhas_ mentioned the Administration, I 
| think that is exactly what the Adminis- 
| tration has not done. It has not made a 
frank confession of the situation that is 
existing in the country. 

Senator Phipps. It has taken action, 
It is'not necessary to go out and publish 
it widely and advertise it, which might 
have the effect of intensifying it rather 
than helping it. 

The Chairman. I suggest that we al- 
low Col. Woods to testify, and we can 
testify after he is through. 

Senator Copeland, I do not look upon 
| Col. Woods as a part of the Administra- 
tion. He is doing a voluntary service, 
and a splendid one; but that has been 
the attitude in Washington—to put on 
| the soft pedal, not to admit it; and now 
|we hear that it is because of the. psy- 
chological effect that might come from 
|admitting that there is widespread un- 
employment, When I see with my own 
eyes exactly what is pictured here in 
this newspaper—thousands of men who 
work and who cannot find 
| work—I know for myself, if nobody ese 
| believes it, that we have a Wistratee 
situation. . 

The complete testimony of col® 

Woods will be concluded in the issue 

of Jan. 12. 
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Idle Persons in 


~ New York Urged|* 


Total Unemployment Cov- 
ered by Measure Which 
Provides Compulsory Pro- 
tection of Workers 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 9. 


A compulsory unemployment ‘insur- 
_ance bill was introdtaced in the New 
York State Senate Jan. 7 by Senator 
John A. Hastings, of Brooklyn, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Industries. The machinery for enforc- 
ing the provisions of the bill would be 
laced in the State Department of La- 
r, which now administers the work- 
men’s compensation law. The insurance 
would be written by stock and mutual 
insurance companies, a State fund and 
self-insurers. ‘ 
The initial rates would be determined 
ae an investigation of employment 
ard Racacekerment statistics collected by 
the Industrial Commissioner in coopera- 
tion with such insurance companies as 
desire voluntarily to share in the work. 
Cover Total Unemployment 
The insurance required under the pro- 
posed measure would cover total unem- 
berry and not partial unemployment. 
t would depend upon constancy of serv- 
ice for the same employer. ‘ 
After an employe has worked for six 
months for the same employer, he would 
be entitled to be paid weekly benefits to 
the extent of-two-thirds of his pay for 
a period not exceeding 26 weeks in any 
= one year. . ah 
: “on of the features of the bill is that 
regularly licensed insurance agents and 
brokers may be designated by, the In- 
dustrial Commissioner to solicit unem- 
loyment insurance business for the 
tate fund. ; 
A statement by Senator Hastings, de- 
scribing the bill, follows in full text: 


The compulsory unemployment insur- | 


ance bill I introduced into the Senate 
embodies a plan that can be put into ef- 
fect without working a hardship upon 
industry. It would, in fact, in my opin- 
ion, stabilize industry, after it had been 
in operation for one or two years, The 
employer is entitled at the end of the 
policy year to a rebate of the unearned 
premiums paid by him. 
mployer Is Limited 


This means that the employer will hire | 
sufficient help to run his business or in-| 


dustry and will be careful about dis- 
charging or laying off help, because the 
> amount of premium he has paid to pro- 


end of the policy year, less the cost of 
carrying the insurance, if the workman 
is employed steadily. 

Dividends would also be paid to the 
policyholder based on the insurance ex- 
perience. Insurance may be provided in 
one of three ways: Through a stock 
or mutual insurance company; through 
ete State unemployment insurance fund 

r -by the oupurer becoming a self- 
jnsurer, with the permission of the In- 
dustrial Commissioner. 

: Every employer employing 10 or more 
rsons in common employment, with 
certain classes excepted, must procure a 
policy of insurance after Jan. 1, 1932, 
if the bill becomes a law. The first 
benefits would accrue on July 1, 1932. 
The bill does not apply to those engaged 
in agriculture, in domestic service, in 
the public service of the Nation, State 
or political subdivisions therefor, to 
those engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the military service. It applies to 
employes earning not more than $3,000 
a year. 


Increase in Attorneys’ 


Fees for Workers Urged 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 9. 
Former State Senator John P. Bren- 
nan filed a bill with the Massachusetts 


Legislature to provide for an increase | nosite 


tin the fees of attorneys appearing be- 
fore the State Industrial Accident Board 
in. behalf of injured employes. 

His bill provides that the fee for the 
attorney of an employe and the fee for 
the attorney of the employer or insurer 
“in each case shall be of equal amount, 
and said amount shall be set forth in 
and be a part of the records of the pro- 
ceedings of each case.” 


Cities Are Urged to Return 
Transient Idle to Homes 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
e handling of transient unemployed by 
Wenicipal agencies: A 
“First, there should be a central regis- 
tration bureau at which all transients 
* should be required to register. 

“Second, provision should be made for 
decent housing and nourishing food, 
preferably at the same place, under com- 

etent administration, using existing 
odging houses which meet health and 
safety standards. 
“Third, the public authorities and gen- 
eral committee on unemployment should 
diséourage the giving of free meals and 
lodgings to any persons other than those 
who can present a credential in the form 
,of a ticket provided by the registration 


, bureau. \ 
Avoid Publicity 
“Fourth, nonresidents whose legal resi- 
dence elsewhere can be established 
should be returned to eir legal resi- 





. dence at the expense of the community | 4 


te whom the transient makes applica- 
tion—the kindest and, in the long run, 
the cheapest handling of the transient 
man or family. Unless tegal residence 
’ elsewhere can be established, transients 
should not be sent out of town. 

“Fifth, the work test, hospital care, 
the vagrancy law and alms-house com- 
mitment should all be used when a care- 
ful study of the circumstances in indi- 
vidual cases indicates a need for any 
of them. 

“Rinally, the local program for deal- 
ing with transients should be given no 
more publicity’ than is necessary to in- 
pure effective cooperation between the 
communities agencies dealing with tran- 
sients, and between the communities 
themselyes.” : 

The President’s Emergeney Commit- 
tee, Dr. Lee added, is attaching some 

: illustrations of effective community han- 
“dling of transients, notably in Birming- 

m, Ala., and Detroit, Mich., to this 

statement of recommendations to com- 











}uation of the company will be $2,000,- 
tect the workman from unemployment | 


will be returned to the employer atthe | 





AvuTHorizep Statements Onty Are Presenten Hergiv. Bera 
PusiisHep Wrrnout COMMENT BY THE Unrrep STATES DAILY 


Public Utilities. 
nsurance to Aid Dissolution Law 


Sought in ree 
orney General Advocates’ 


Statute to Permit Volun- 
tary Action 





State of Illinois: 
. Springfield, Jan. 9. 
A recommendation that a statute with 
proper safeguards should be passed, pro- 
viding for the voluntary dissolution of 
insurance companies in Illinois, has just | 
been made by Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carlstrom in his. biennial report to 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson. 
Under the present laws, he said, it is| 
necessary for the Attorney General to 
proceed against companies that have re- 
insured their outstanding liabilities, 
those that have never engaged in husi- 
ness and have no assets and those that 
have not engaged in business for more 
than a year and have no assets. 


Assets Determined 
In Plan to Merge 


Two Fire Insurers 





Concerns Enter Into Rein- 
surance Contracts; Capi- 
tal Stock of Million Dol- 
lars Is Proposed 


State of New York: 

New Y¥ork, Jan. 9. 
An examination of the New York Fire 
Insurance Company and the Long Island 
Fire Insurance Company, now taking pro- 
ceedings to merge as one corporation un- 
der the title of New York Fire Insurance 
Company, shows the two companies to 
be in possession of total admitted assets 
of $1,556,098 and liabilities, except capi- 
tal, of $114,120, according to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Behan. 
_ The two companies have each entered 
into reinsurance contracts with the Amer- 
ican Equitable Assurance Company of 
New York, the report states, whereby 
they are relieved of all liability, as of 
Dec. 1, 1930, for unearned premiums and 
unpaid losses, as well as other expenses 

incurred subsequent to Sept. 30, 1930. 
Capital stock of the new company will 
be $1,000,000 represented by 100,000 
shares of common stock with a par value 
of $10 each, it was shown, and the val- 


000 consisting of $1,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 surplus. The preferred capi- 
tal stock of the New York Fire amount- 
ing to $50,000 will be retired upon pay- 
ment to the stockholders of $550,000 plus 
the dividend of $8,750 due Jan. 15, 1931, 
when the merger is approved by the Sup- 
erintendent of Insurance. 





Capital Stock Increased 
‘ By New’ York Company 


State of New York: 

New York, Jan. 9. 
A certificate 6f increase in capital of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York, from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
represented by 200,000 shares of $25 par 
value each, has been filed and approved, 
according to the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Thomas F. Behan, in a report 

just completed. 


“At a regular meeting of the directors 
of the company,” says the report, “held 
Dec. 22, 1930, it was resolved that the | 
capital stock of thé Fidelity & Casualty 
Company be increased from $4,000,000 
consisting of 160,000 shares of $25 par 
value each to $5,000,000.” 

As a result of the examination it was 
certified that $3,000,000 on capital and 
surplus account, representing 40,000 
shares of the authorized increased capi- 
tal and surplus of the company, was 


|the enormous engineering enterprise in- 


|for agricultural purposes, the Federal 


|the highest dam in the world. The All- 


land surrounding cities will be over 200 


| cities. 








Workmen’s Compensation 





Government Profit from Hoover Dam 


Estimated 
* 


at 





* 


Commissioner Elwood Mead Describes Immensity of Enter- 
prise to Technological Students, Declaring Projected Dam 


Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 9.—Explaining 


volved in the Hoover Dam project, the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Elwood Mead, told the students of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology here today that the power and 
water income from the contracts already 
signed will total $373,500,000 within 40 
years. 

In addition to serving millions of peo- 
ple in Los Angeles and nearby cities 
with water and in reclaiming desert land 


Government witihn 40 years will, he 
said, make a net profit of $66,650,000 
after receiving the $228,260,000 in re- 
payment of that amount advanced with 
interest. Arizona and Nevada each will 
receive $31,235,000. 

Dr. Mead said, in pointing out the huge | 
proportions of the dam, that if ,it were 
overturned “it would still be the highest’ 
dam in the world.” 

An authorized summary of the address | 
follows in full text: 


Highest Dam in World 


Even If Overturned 

The first impression of the Hoover 
Dam project is size. About every di- 
mension is a superlative. The dam will 
be 730 feet high, nearly twice the 
height of any dam yet built. It will 
be 650 feet thick at the base. If it 
should be overturned it would still be 





American Canal, which will carry the 
stored water to irrigators in Imperial 
Valley, will be 200 treet wide, 22 feet 
deep, and carry 15,000 cubic feet of 
water per second. This canal has to. 
pass through a windswept ridge of shift- 
ing sand, where the excavation will be 
more than 200 feet deep. The aqueduct 
that is to carry water to Los Angeles 


miles long, and will carry 1,500 cubic 
feet of water per second, which will 
have to be lifted 1,200 feet in order to 
eross the Sierra Divide. It will cost 
over $200,000,000. 

The lake above the dam will be 115 
miles long, 582 feet deep and will hold 
30,500,000 acre feet of water, enough 
to cover the State of New York to the 
depth of 1 foot. It will be the largest 
artificial reservoir in the world, more 
than 11 times the capacity of the Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir in New Mexico 
and 12 times that of Assuan in Egypt. 


Reservoir to Be Built 
To Meet Flood Hazards 


These structures are given heroic pro- 
portions because a turbulent river has 
to ke controlled and because the water 
needs of the Southwest are great and 
urgent. The reservoir must be large 
enough to hold the great flood. The flow 
below the dam must be regulated. No 
floods to break the levees and menace 
the homes, but always water enough to 
irrigate 2,000,000 acres of land and meet 
the requirements of many millions in 





Into this reservoir there will be drop- 
ped each year 100,000 acre-feet of mud. 
It has been made large enough to hold 
this deposit for two centuries without 
interference with its Capacity as a regu- 
lator. 

It is an enterprise which carries a 
challenge to the engineer no matter 
where he lives. The specifications just 
issued have, therefore, been awaited 
with intense interest by both the pro- 
fession and by contractors. The manner 
in which they deal with the obstacles 
of climate, of location, of size and 
stresses, were an acid test of the ability 
of the Reclamation Bureau to carry out 
monumental undertakings in its field. 

The canon walls at the water level of 





fully paid in, the cash having been de- 
d in the Bank of America. 





Deaths From Auto Accidents Increased 


In 78 Cities in 


Fatalities Totaled 812 for De 
For Same Pe 


There was an increase in the number 
of fatalities from automobile accidents 
for the four-week period ended Dee, 27, 
1930, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1929, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census Jan. 
9, which follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
Dec. 27, 1980, 78 large cities in the 
United States reported 812 deaths from 
automobile accidents. This number (812) 
compares with 646 deaths during the 
four weeks ended Dec. 28, 1929. Most of 
these deaths were the result of accidents 
which occurred within the corporate 
limits of the city, although some acci- 


the river are only 300 feet apart. The 
velocity of the river’s flow through this 


1930, Census Shows 


cember, Compared With 646 
riod in 1929 


dents occurred outside of the city limits, 
For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period ended 
Dec, 27, 1930, and for the corresponding 
four-week period of 1929 for all of the| 
78 cities, the four-week figure being 669 
as contrasted with 558 for the corre- 
sponding four weeks in 1929, 
Considering by four-week periods since 
May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 
accidents for 78 cities, regardless of 
place of accident, the lowest total (346) 
appears for the four-week period ended | 
Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (842) for 
the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. 
The numbers in the 74 periods of four 





.812 


Dec, 27, 1930. July 18, 1929. .635 Jan. 28, 1928, . 51 Aug. 14, 1926, ,499 | 
Nov, 29, 1930, .796 June 15, 1029. .603 Dee, 31, 1927. .624 July 17, 1926. .482 
Nov, 1, 1930,.750 May 18, 1929. .588 Dec. 3, 1927..619 June 10, 1926. .547 
Oct. 4, 1980..741 Apr. 20, 1929. .526 Nov, 5, 1927. .684 May 22, 1926..493 
Sept. 6, 1980. .659 Mar. 23, 1929. .523 Oct. 8, 1027. .662 Apr. 24, 1926, .423 

ug. 9, 1930,.621 Feb, 23, 1929. .466 Sept. 10, 1027. .526 Mar. 27, 1926. 346 
July 12, 1980,,651 Jan, 26, 1929, .612 Aug. 3, 1927, ,510 Feb. 27, 1926. 374 
June 14, 1930, .647 Dee, 29, 1928.,7M July 16, 1927. .573 Jan. 30, 1926. ,428 
May 17, 1980, ,.605 Dec, 1, 1928,.738 June 18, 1927. .507 Jan. 2, 1026. .550 
Apr. 19, 1980. .605 Nov. 8, 1928. ,624 May 21, 1927, .580 Dec. 5, 1925. ,623 
Mar, 22, 1980. .576 Oct. 6, 1928..624 Apr. 23, 1927, .495 Nov. 7, 1925..612 
Feb, 22, 1930. .562 Sept. 8, 1928. .622 Mar. 26, 1927..441 Oct. '10, 1925. .527 
Jan. 25, 1930. .656 Aug,, 11, 1928. .585 Feb. 26, 1927..441 Sept. 12, 1925. .521 
Dec, 28, 1929. .646 July 14, 1928. ,623 Jan. 29, 1927, .a71 Aug. 15, 1925. .467 
Nov. 80, 1029. .889 June 16, 1928. 506 Jan. i, 1927, .622 July 18, 1925. .493 
Nov. 2, 1929. 842 May 19, 1928, .537 Dec. 4, 1926. .632 June 20, 1925. .492 
Oct 5, 1929. .753 Apr. 21, 1928. .580 Nov. 6, 1926. .676 May 28, 1025..421 
Sept. 7, 1929..715 Mar. 24, 1928. .421 Oct. 9, 1926. .660 
Aug. 10, 1929. .660 Feb, 25, 1928, .504 Sept. 11, 1926. .558 

+ ee 
For the 52-week periods ending Dec.;78 cities reporting. In these cities in 


27, 1930, and Dec. 28, 1929, the totals 
for the 78 cities were, respectively, 8,687 
and 8,403, which indicate a recent rate 
of 25.2 per 100,000 population as against 
an earlier rate of 24.8 or an increase of 
2 per cent in the rate during the year. | 

Three cities reported no deaths from | 


automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks while four cities reported no 
deaths from automobile accidents for the | 


corresponding period of 1929. 


For the last four-week period reports 


weeks are as follows; 


this four-week period, the total number 
of deaths from automobile accidents was 
812 but only 669 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits, 

Note.—The rates published in this 
summary are based upon midyear popu- 
lation estimates derived from the 1930 
census, Cities whose population was 
found to be less than was indicated by 
estimates heretofore used will therefore 
appear as having a higher death rate 





munities, and will issue statements at!as to whether deaths occurred from auto-| than usual, even though there. may have 
mobile accidents within eity limits or}been no material inerease in the actual 
outside were received from all of the number of deaths, 


iitervais, urging the unemployed to re 
main where they are. 


|tion and development of these higher 


|the Department of Labor deals with the 
|in the home; the Office of Education, of 


| executive secretary of the President’s | 





bottleneck is about 20 feet a second. 


Will Be Largest in World, ‘Even if Overturned’ 


use. It will be a temperance town. The 


This project, like Panama, has a cli-|number of stores, shops and moving 


mate. The Summer wind which sweeps | picture theaters will be restricted; other- 
over the gorge from the desert feels like | wise every business would be overdone. 
How. to over-|The money received from leases will 
come this and provide for the health of} help pay operating expenses. 


a blast from a furnace, 


workers has had much attention, At 
the rim of the gorge where much of the 


work must be done there is neither soil, |¢hemical heat in setting, has led to pro- 


grass, nor trees. The sun beats down 
on a broken surface of lava rocks, , At 
midday they cannot be touched with the 
naked hand. Comfortable living condi- 
tions had to be found elsewhere and 
these are found on the summit of the 
Divide, five miles from the dam. Here 
there is fertile soil; here winds have an 
unimpeded sweep from every direction; 
here there is also an inspiring view of 
deserts and lonely gorges and_ lofty 
mountain peaks. 


Power for Construction 
To Travel 225 Miles 


Power for construction is to be fur- | 
nished by the Southern Sierras Power 
Co., which will carry it 225 miles. 

The Bureau will spend $2,000,000 cre- 
ating comfortable living conditions for 
workers. None of the money will be 
wasted. It means health and vigor of 
workers. The specifications require con- 
tractors to house 80 per cent of their 
workers in the town. It will be admin- 
istered much like the national parks; 
it will be entirely a Federal city with 
three commissioners, one of whom will 
be the contractor of th® dam. Lots for 
residences and business purposes will 
be leased with rigid restrictions as to| 


Solution Is Offered 
To Repair Problems 


For Home Owners 





Best Methods of Improving | 
Houses Compiled by Spe- 
cialists of the Bureau of | 
Standards 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
abridged edition has been rushed through. 
The Government edition probably will be 
available in a month or two, and then 
will be on sale at the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

The women’s division of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment, under 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, is issuing, in circu- 
lar form, the check-up list taken from 
the book, and with this a letter urging 
that the appeal of the Committee’s chair- 
man, Col. Arthur Woods, to “Spruce Up 
Your Home” be put into operation now. 
This is part of a “wise-spending” pro- 
gram of the Committee. 

The methods recommended are those 
proved best by the studies carried on by 
the Department. It takes up the prob- 
lems found in all types of homes, from 
storing the stove pipe for the Summer 
to filling and insulating steam and hot 
water systems. Various departments of 
the house are covered, including bureau 
drawers that stick, floors that squeak, 
fitting keys to,door locks, repairing the 
door bell, eliminating the thumping 
noise in faucets, insulating the attic, pre- 
venting the frosting of window panes, | 
and inside and outside painting. 

Home owners with this help may| 
safely undertake the minor repair jobs 
which accumulate in every home, and if | 
idle now, may have the opportunity to 
catch up. Employing skilled help for the 
repairs that require it will furnish work 
for someone, and homes will be kept up, 
and this is ultimate economy and a sense 
of well-being and improved time re- 
places the discouragement and irritation 
of idleness. 

Secretary Wilbur Comments 4 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the| 
Interior and president of “Better Homes 
in America,” in his preface to the “Care 
and Repair of the Home,” says: 

“A nation’s progress can be measured 
by the opportunities which its citizens 
enjoy for the maintenance of sound 
health, for mental growth, and for char- 
acter development. As homes are our 
primary institutions for the conserva- 





values, conditions of housing and of 
home life are a matter of concern both 
to governmental apeneies and to welfare | 
organizations established by citizens.” | 

Many departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have concerned themselves with | 
one phase or another of the problem of | 
housing, The Department of Agricul-} 
ture is concerned. with the rural home; 
the Public Health Service with health 
in the home; the Children’s Bureau of 


roblems of child health and welfare 


the Department of the Interior, concerns 
itself with education in home economics, 
with home reading and home work and 
related subjeets; the Department of! 
Commerce, through its Bureau of Stand- 
ards, is concerned with the construction 
and equipment of homes. 
Coneeption of Book 

The plan of the book was first sketched 
by Dr, John M. Gries when he was chief 
of the division of building and housing. 
Dr. Gries subsequently became chief of 
the division of public construction and | 


Conference on Home Building and Home! 
Ownership, and his successor, James 8.} 
Taylor, arranged to have the manuscript | 
prepared by Mr, Phelan. Each of the 
chapters of the book has had the ad- | 
vantage of study and comments of spe- 
cialists from each of the divisions of the 
Bureau of Standards concerned. The 
book is thus a synthesis of the best avail- 
able knowledge on its subject, 

The care and repair of the home is a| 
source of pleasure as well as of profit 
to many men of a mechanical turn of | 
mind. To others it may be a chore—but | 
a chore which will be greatly alleviated | 
by having access to the best available 





information eoncerning the tools and ma- 
terials to be used and the most efficient 
ways, in. which their task can be per- 
formed, 


| ries 


The heat under which concrete will be 
mixed and put in place, added to its 


visions for inserting small pipes in the 
concrete as it is placed which will be 
filled with a freezing mixture. Later on 
these pipes will be filled with concrete, 

Let us now consider how the money} 
that is to go into this enterprise is to be 
repaid. This had careful attention from 
Congress. The law requires the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts which, in the Secretary’s opinion, 
will return all the money spent on the 
dam with 4 per cent interest within 50 
years, and all the money spent on the} 
Al#American Canal in 40 years without | 
interest. Contracts approved by the At-| 
torney General have been made for re-| 
payment of the money spent on the dam. | 
It will come from the water supplied 
cities and towns and from power already 
contracted, 


Division of Income 


From Water and Power 

The power ptant will generate 660,000 
firm horsepower, The price of firm power 
is 1.63 mills a kilowatt hour, and .05 of | 
a mill for each kilowatt hour of seasonal 
power. The power and water income 
from the contracts already signed will in 
40 years bring an income of $373,500,000. 
Of this the United States will receive 
$228,260,000 to repay money advanced, | 
with interest. Arizona and Nevada will| 
each receive $31,235,000, 

Operation and maintenance will ab- 
sorb $16,120,000, and there will be a 
surplus of $66,650,000, which will be 
the net profit of the Government for 
going into this enterprise, to be dis- 
— of as Congress may hereafter 
irect, 


These great sums of money have 


{ 





Influenza Deaths 
Decline in Week 





66 Million in 4.0 Years Majority of Diseases Also De- 


crease, Public Health Sur- 
vey Shows 





All communicable diseases except scar- 


let fever, typhoid fever and infantile pa- 
ralysis (poliomyelitis) showed a . de- 
crease in the number of cases reported 
for the week ended Dec. 20, as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1929, 
according to a statement ‘issued Jan. 9 
by the Public Health Service. The num- 
ber of deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia was also less than in the same 
week of the preceding year, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 


mated aggregate population of more than 
31,690,000. The estimated population of 
the 87 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,100,000. Weeks ended Dec. 20, 





Kentucky Maeclvas 
Payment for Funds 


Held in Closed Bank 


Proceeds in Sale of Bridge 
Bonds Credited to State 





caused the arid States to recognize the 
value of flowing water. It is giving rise 
to a political and economic struggle over 
its control, States, communities, and 
individuals have a changing conception 
of the nature of property rights in wa- 
ter. The first reaction of the upper 
States to this enterprise was to oppose 
it. They said that the Government dam 
and reservoir would create vested rights 
that would enable users of this water 
to interfere with later development of 
irrigation on the upper part of the 
river. 


Rights Allocated 
To States Perpetually 


To overcome that objection representa- 
tives of each of the seven States and of 
the United States met and under the 
guidance of President. Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, formed a compact 
which created a new water law for the 
arid region, 
stream into two sections, and allots 7,- 
500,000 acre feet a year to each section; 


1,000,000 acre feet is left for subsequent | 


distribution. That deals with 16,000,- 
000 acre feet which is the average annual 
flow of the river. 


The compact divides the) 


Account in New York 
Bank by Surety Concern 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
. Frankfort, Jan. 9. 
The’ State Treasurer, Emma Guy 
Cromwell, announced Jan. 3 that the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has paid to the State $3,- 
248,767, under its depository bond for 
the toll bridge bond fund which was on 
deposit in the National Bank of Ken- 
tucky when it closed six weeks ago. 
Pending permanent disposition of the 
money, Mrs. Cromwell, designated the 
| Chase National Bank of New York City 
|a8a legal depository of State funds and 
deposited in that institution the amount 
recovered from the surety company. 


Explanatory Statement 

After payment had been made on the 
bond, Mrs. Cromwell and Attorney Gen- 
eral J. W. Cammack issued an ex- 
planatory statement which follows in 
full text: 

The Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., today paid 





Later on the 7,500,000 acre feet allo- 
cated to the lower section was divided 
between Nevada, California and Arizona, 


‘and representatives of the four upper 


States are working on a division of their 
7,500,000 acre feet share. These rights 
so allocated are perpetual, 

Work is going steadily forward. Con- 
gress in 1930 appropriated $10,660,000 
and the present appropriation bill car- 
an additional $15,000,000. The 
tunnels are to be finished in two years, 
the dam in six anid one-half years. Con- 
sidering its magnitude it has very few 
elements of uncertainty for the con- 
tractor. The Government is to buy and 
furnish concrete and structural steel; 
the contractor therefore assumes no 
risk from fluctuations of prices. 

The cofferdam is the. one hazardous 
feature of the project. It is to be built 
according to. plans provided by the 
Reclamation Bureau and when so built 
all subsequent hazards of its failure or 
being overtopped by floods are assumed 
by the Government. 


|to Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell, as treas- 
jurer of the State of Kentucky, the sum 
|of $3,248,767, which is the full amount 
|that the State had on deposit ($3,224,- 
|385, with interest thereon from Nov. 17, 
| 1930) in the National Bank of Kentucky 
jat the time of its closing. The $3,224,- 
|385 was the full amount which was de- 
posited in the National Bank of Ken- 
|tucky from the proceeds of the sale by 
the State Highway Commission of the 


| Commonwealth of Kentucky bridge rev- 


jenue bonds, 

| Pending a permanent disposition of 
|the money Mrs, Cromwell designated 
|the Chase National Bank of New York 
las a legal depository of State funds. 
|The bank qualified by giving bond for 
the full amount of the deposit with the 
{Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 

| The full amount was then transferred 
|from the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
| Company’s account at the First National 
Bank of New York to the credit of Mrs. 
Emma Guy Cromwell, as treasurer of the 
State of Kentucky, to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 











Announced by 


Applications for broadcast and wire- 
less permits just received have been 
made public by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications; 

WPAW, Shartenberg & Robinson Co,, 
Pawtucket, R, I, Request for authority to 
install automatic frequency control. 

WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


Wilmington, Del, Construction permit to 
change equipment. 
William J, Hays, Portsmouth, Ohio. Con- 


struction permit application amended to re- 
quest 1,310 ke, and 100 watts night and 250 
watts day instead of 1,340 ke. and 50 watts 
with unlimited hours. 

WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Cogstruction permit to install new 
equipment. 

WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. Construction permit to 
move transmitter from 883 Poplar Boule- 
vard to 69 Jefferson Avenue, Memphis, and 
install new equipment. 

WLBG, Rebert Allen Gamble, Petersburg, 
Va, Construetion permit to change equip- 
ment, 

F, R. Schmidt and Deimar Kuhiman, 
Hays, Kans. Construetion permit applica- 
tion amended to change equipment and re- 
quest 50 watts instead of 15 watts on 
1,500 ke. 

KFXJ, R. G. Howell and Charles Howell, 





State Awarded Judgments 
Against Policyholders 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 9. 
Supreme Court Justice Curtis Peters, 
sitting at special term, part 1, New York 
County, signed an order Jan, 9, awarding 
245 judgments against members of the 
World Mutual Casualty Co, in favor of 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan, as liquidator of the 
insurance company, The company was 
placed in liquidation by a Supreme Court 
order dated June 28, 1924, 


Applications for Radio Permits 


Federal Commission 


, Edgewater, Colo, License to cover construc- | 


/tion permit issued Nov. 21, 1930, to move 
| transmitter and studio to Grand Junction, 
| Colo.; change equipment and increase power 
| from 560 watts to 100 watts. 
| Shermon D. Bracken, Portales, N, Mex. 
Construction permit application amended to 
request 1,200 ke, instead of 960 ke, 
| KMTR, KMTR Radio Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from 1025 North 
Highland Avenue to the corner of Witeoy 
jand Formosa Streets, Los Angeles; install 
| a new transmitter, and increase power from 
500 watts to 1 kw. on 570 ke, 
| KWJJ, KWJJ Broadcast Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Oreg. Constryuetion permit to change 
equipment, 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

_KOP, Press Wireless, Inc., Fifth and Mis- 
| sion Streets, San Francisco, California, 
| construction permit for additional equip- 
;ment and change in location, Construction 
| permit for new station on 73 ke., 10 kw. 
| £09, construction permit for additional 
| tr 


ansmitter, 
| City of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa,, con- 
| struetion permit for 1,712 ke., 500 w.; po- 
| lice service. 

|. WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co,, 
| Hingham, Mass., license covering construc- 
tion permit for ehange in location for 6,770, 
10,450, 12,940, 17,580.ke., 1 kw.; limited pub- 
| lie service. 

WAED, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Harris- 
| burg, Pa., license covering construction 
|permit for 278, 8,082, 3,088, 5,540 ke., 400 
and 15 w. License covering construction 
permit for 2,734, 2,722, 4,108, 6,365, 8,015, 12,- 
1180 ke., 400 w, 

| WAEG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., subur- 
| ban Cresson, Pa,, license covering construc- 
|tion permit for 2,722, 
|} 8,015, 12,180 ke, 400 w. WNAT, Orland 
| Township, Ill, license covering eonstruc- 
tion permit for 278, 3,.60, 3,166, 


3,178, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 400 and 15 w. WSDB, 


Jackson, Miss., license covering eonstruc- 
tion permit for 278, 3,484, 5,630 ke., 400 and 
15 w, KRD, Paseo, Wash., license covering 
construction permit for 275, 3,160, 3,166, 
3,172, 3,178, 6,570, 5,660 ke., 50 w. and 
15 w. KGUA, El Paso, Tex., license eov- 
|ering construction permit for 2,326, 2,344, 
} 4,140, 6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 250 w; 


CRARY 3415) TODAYS. DY 


Insurance 


parts of the country and have an esti-| 


2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 


8,172, 












Navy’s Building 
Projects Rushed 
To Provide Jobs 


Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Awarded 164 Contracts 
Totaling $4,500,000 in 
Last Six Months of 1930 


Speeding up of publie works for the 
relief of unemployment has resulted in 
the awarding of -164 contracts by the 
Bureau of' Yards and Docks, Depart- 
|ment of the Navy, amounting to more 
than $4,500,000 during the last six 
months of 1930, the Department an- 
nounced Jan, 9. 

The total expenditure involved ex- 
ceeds by nearly $500,000 the total for the 
entire fiscal year 1928 and comes within 
| $90,000 of the total for the entire fiscal 





1930, and Dec. 21, 1929. |year 1929, it was explained at the 
Cases reported. 1930 1929 | Bureau. 

Diphtheria: In addition to the contracted work 
46 States .......... er 1,483 1,756; for an amount totaling $4,739,750, “a 
Ds ScccccceBescudie 584 767| vast amount” of new construction has 

—o, én ‘ | been carried on by day labor at various 
oo . vane 3,846 | stations, it was pointed out, and al- 

WMustasensccus menixeitis: | though exact records are not available, 
46 States ................. 73 165| the total expenditure for public works 
94 cities ................ 39 100 | probably will be increased by more than 

Poliomyelitis: | $1,000,000 through this item. 

46 States .........! ecegan 91 24 . . 

Scarlet fever: Projects Being Planned 
GE PMRS as cesceccess 3,908 3,887| “Work is in progress on the prepara- 

nee EL ecccovccedcccens 1,435 1,500| tion of plans and specifications for a 
"16 Seite ase 1.087 wide variety of other projects,” a mem- 
94 cities 222000 “a7 “zag orandum of the Bureau declares, “and 

Typhoid fever: jit is anticipated that the awards for the 
46 States .............0.. 314 207| next six months will exceed materially 
94 cities . «tues 53 32 even those of the banner half year just 

Deaths reported. | concluded.” 

Infiuensa and pneumonia: r | The total sum of the 164 contracts is 

cities ........... 723 ——- 1,009 | $4,739,750, as compared with $1,800,000 


for the corresponding six months of 
1927, $2,801,000 in 1928, and $2,105,000 
in 1929, according to the Bureau. 

“That the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
has done its part in speeding up public 
works for the relief of unemployment is 
demonstrated by its record of accom- 
plishment for the past six months,” sit 
was said at the Department. The fol- 
lowing additional information was made 
available at the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks: 

Contracts Awarded 

Among the larger projects for which 
contracts were awarded during the last 
six months of 1930 were: 

Barracks at the Marine post, Quantico, 
Vas, $1,243,000; filling and grading, 
Quantico, $646,500; mine filling plant at 
the naval ammunition depot, Hawthorne, 
Nev., $333,800; improvement of pier at 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, $195,000; 
power plant building and equipment at 
fuel depot, Melville, R. 1., $180,700; rail- 
road extension and bridge at Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., $126,000. 

Dredging at Philadelphia, $124,000; 
improvement of piers at submarine base 
New London, Conn., $114,500; metal 
aircraft shop at San Diego, Calif., $114,- 
500; extension of pier at San Diego, 
|Calif., $104,000; dredging at Hampton 
Roads, Va., $100,000; and dredging at 
New York Navy Yard, $100,000. 

Dry Dock Completed 


Among the day-lalsor projects the ex- 
tension of a dry dock at the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, costing about $160,- 
000, was noteworthy for the speed with 
which it was completed. Work was be- 
gun July 1 and was finished Oct. 31, 
in 123 working days, at a considerable 
saving in cost below estimates. 

Plans and specifications also have been 
completed and bids requested on 10 
other projects involving an estimated 
expenditure of $1,680,000, including 
work at Hampton Roads; Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and Mare Island, Calif. Ad- 
vertising for bids on a new ammunition 
depot in the Hawaiian Islands, at a cost 
of about $2,750,000, awaits only final 
consummation of condemnation proceed- 
ings. 





Compensation Law Termed 
Adequate in North Carolina 


State of North Carolina: 
Releigh, Jan. 9. 


Statements received from officers of 
the North Carolina Industrial Council 
bythe State Industrial Commission indi- 
eate that industry favors the continuance 
of the workmen’s compensation law - 
which was enacted in 1929, according to 
information just made available by the 
Commission. 

The Commission had previously been 
informed by persons seeking either to 
repeal or radically change the act, that 
industry in the State was not favorable 
toward the law. Telegrams were then 
| sent by the Commission to officers of the 
| industrial council who assured the Com- 
| aoton of their satisfaction with the 
aw, 








Presidential Censure 
| Of Mr. Wilbur Asked 


Oil Association Objects to State- 
ment on Tariff 





President Hoover was asked to censure 
|the Secretary of the Interior, Ray iz 
man Wilbur, in a telegram from the 
Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Associa- 
|tion, just received at the White House. 
| The association objected to Mr. Wil- 
bur’s statement concerning the oil situa- 
tion (V U. S. Daily, 3877:2). The mese 
sage follows in full text: 

eferring to statement issued yestere 
day by Secretary Wilbur making decla- 
ration against tariff on oil, very respect 
| fully desire to express the view of this 
| association that such an utterance was 
|not only unjust and incorreet portrayal 
of facts, but likewise a blot on the Re- 
publican Administration and the. plate 
torm of tariff equity and justice advoe 
eated by you prior to,your election. 
| Authoritative and virtually indisputa- 
ble surveys point to a supply of crude 
oil in the United States heen for at 
least the next 200 years. Furthermore, 
|the Montana oil fields and refineries are 
handicapped and restricted by the bur- 
den of importations to the extent that 
they are producing and operating at less 
|than one-third eapacity, resulting in a 
|grave unemployment situation, reflected 
in loss of revenue to this State and its 
| people. 
We most respectfully ask that you give 


end that Secretary Wilbur be cens ba 
for his declaration, which, is at leasb 


wholly misleading afd not a true 
jtrayal of existing facts and conden 



































































this matter your personal attention to Mw 
















| 2 Railroad Seeks 


Would Provide for Pay- 
ment of Floating Debt 
And Retirement of Bonds 


Authority to Issue 
Additional Notes 


St. Louis Southwestern. 


Postal Receipts 





For December in 50 In- 
dustrial Cities 





Aggrégate postal receipts at 50 indus- 
| trial cities during December were 3.23 
per cent lower than receipts for the same 
month of 1929, according to a statement 
issued Jan. 9 by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. . 

| This decrease was less than that sus- 
jtained in any other month of the last 


. The St. Louis Southwestern Railway|four months of 1930, the statement 


applied to the Interstate Commerce 
rity to as- 
jof $9,000,-| of 1929; the October decrease was 4.53 


Commission Jan. 9 fdr aut 
sume obligation and liabilit 
000 of 
July 1, 
8636.) 

It is proposed to deposit and pledge 
as security for the notes the road’s first 
terminal and unifying mortgage bonds 
at a ratio not exceeding $110 of the 
bonds at their market price at the time 
of pledge for each $100 face amount 
of the notes. 


x 
notes maturing not later than 


1932. (Finance Docket No. 


“Sy action of the buari of directors,” | 


sn... the application, “the railway com- 
pany has authorized the creation of an 
issue of serial mortgage bonds, approved 
by bankers, and presently limited to not 
more than $100,000,000 and designed, 
among other things, to provide for the 
discharge of its floating debt, the ulti- 
mate retirement of its first terminal and 
unifying mortgage bonds, and the pay- 
ment of its first consolidated mortgage 
bonds which mature June 1, 1932. 


“From statements submitted by the 
Railway Company’s comptroller it ap- 
pears that in the first half of the year 
1931, the Railway Company will be re- 
quired not only to renew or retire said 
notes held by the Chase National Bank 
oi the City of New York but also to 
provide cash in excess of its estimated 
income to an amount of approximately 
$2,000,000. To meet these financial re- 
quirements the Railway Company re- 
spectfully asks that the Commission au- 
thorize it to issue additional notes ma- 
turing not later than July 1, 1932, in an 
amount of $2,000,000 and from time to 
time to issue like notes in renewal 
thereof and (or) in renewal or discharge 
of the notes outstanding * * *” 

Continuing, the application stated: 
“At the present time, market conditions 


for temporary financing are favorable, | 


as shown by the recent renewal by the 
Railway Company of $5,000,000 of its 
42 per cent notes at the reduced inter- 
est rate of 4 per cent. 

“As the Commission is aware, how- 
ever, money rates and other market con- 
ditions are subject to changes which are 
frequently sudden and unexpected and 
while the railway company does not 
anticipate any immediate change which 
will require it to finance on less favor- 
able terms * * * nevertheless, by way 
of abundant caution, it asks for gen- 
eral authority to issue its notes to an 
amount not exceeding $9,000,000, ma- 
turing not later than July 1, 1932, and 
bearing interest at a rate not to exceed 
6 per cent per annum.” 


Limitation of Liabilit 


Of Shipper Is Argued 


Question of Jurisdiction Is Be- 
fore Supreme Court 


The jurisdiction of a district court of 
the United States o-er a shipowner’s pe- 
tition for limitation of liability in the 
absence of his allegation of no privity or 
knowledge of the alleged accident in- 
volved was argued b2fore the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Jan. 7 and 8, 
in the case of Langnes, etc., v. Green, 
No. 38. 

The accident giving rise to the case, 
counsel explained to the court, occurred 
during halibut fishing operations in the 
Pacific Ocean. Winfield A. Green, a fish- 
erman on the vessel of Axel Langnes, 
sustained an injury to his eye while en- 
gaged in tending fishing lines being 
brought over the side of the vessel by a 
power wench. He instituted suit against 
the owner in the State court, and after 
Mr. Langnes’ answer was filed, the latter 
filed petition in the district court for lim- 
itation of liability. 

It was contended by Robert E. Bron- 
son, for Mr. Langnes, that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
erred in holding that the District Court 
was without jurisdiction to entertain the 
petition in the absence of an allegation 
that the petitioner was without privity 
and knowledge of the accident. He 
urged that, upon a finding of the Dis- 
trict Court that there was no negligence 
on the part of the ship owner, there 
could be no privity or knowledge. 

Winter S. Martin, on the other hand, 
argued that the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Court was contingent upon privity 
and knowledge in a case where there 
was claim for limitation, and that it was 


necessary before a determination could 


be made of the matter of negligence. 

He urged that the adjudication of the 
rights of the parties in the case was 
properly determinable in the State court 
before a jury which, were the District 
Court to entertain the suit upon a peti- 
tion for limitation, the plaintiff would be 
deprived of. 


Abandonment Authorized 
Of Railway Branch in Ohio 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to aban- 
don nine and one-half miles of its line 
of railroad extending from Port William 
to Kingman, in Clinton County, Ohio, it 
has just been announced by report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 8440. 

“Due to the availability of good high- 
ways and the consequent preference for 
automobile transportation, traffic on the 
branch in recent years has declined to 
such an extent that the applicant is un- 
able to produce enough business to 
justify its continued maintenance and 
operation,” said the report. 

“There is said to be no prospect of 
increased business in the future. No 
scheduled trains are operated. Traffic 
is moved only at such times as the needs 
of the community require. For the first 
eight months of 1930, the total tonnage 
received from and forwarded to points 
on the branch amounted to only 9,479 
tons which included 4,941 tons of stone 
and 1,338 tons of tar used in the con- 
struction or repair of local highways. 
The movements of stone and tar are 
altogether e. ceptional. Passenger traffic 
is negligible.” 


|shows, Postal receipts in September of 
| 1930 for 50 industrial cities were 4.33 
|per cent lower than for the same month 


|per cert, while the November decrease 
| amounted to 9.97 per cent. 

| Postal receipts of these cities for D-:- 
|cember, 1930, totaled $4,417,823 as com- 
pared with $4,565,346 in 1929, a decrease 
}of $147,523. Thirteen of the cities, the 
| statement reveals, had increases during 
|the month over December of 1929. Boise, 
Idaho, with a 16.04 per cent advance, 
| showed the largest nercentage increase 
of any city. The city showing the larg- 
jest percentage decrease was 
| Mont., which showed a loss of 18.36 per 
| cent. 

| The full text of the Department's 

| tabulated statement will be printed 
in the issue of Jan. 12. 


Training of Reserve 


| Officers for: Navy 
| Dirigibles Planned 








Lower for Month 


| Decline of 3.23 Per Cent Shown 


Butte, | 


} 
| 
| 


'Advanced Course Will Be’ 


Offered to Build Person- 


nel for Emergency, Navy | 


Bureau States 


Lighter-than-air training for a limited 


jnumber of Naval Aviation Reservists | 


| will be provided in the future at the 
| Lakehurst, N. J., naval air station, it 


| was announced orally Jan. 9 at the Bu-| 


reau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
| Navy. e 
While complete plans for accommodat- 
ing students with a reserve rating have 
not been formulated, the present class 
at Lakehurst lighter-than-air school in- 
cludes one Reserve officer, it was ex- 


plained. The following additional in- 
formation was made available at the: 
Bureau: 

Advanced training in operation of 


rigid airships will be provided in an ef- 
fort to build up the industry in this 
country, as well as to instruct personnel 
for emergency service in the Navy’s 
aeronautical organization. Men with 
|aefinite interest in lighter-than-air work 
| will be chosen, and it is preferred that 
| nese students be occupied in some way 
in their civilian life in this field. 
Preliminary lighter-than-air training, 


| confined at preseat, entirely to operation | 
of nonrigid craft, is provided in schools | 


maintained by Goodyear-Zeppelin Co., 
builders of the new Navy superdirigible 
“ZRS-4,” but since the “Los Angeles” 
jis the only rigid ship in the country 
|civilian training in this 
| lighter-than-air work can be provided 
| only by the Navy under present circum- 
| stances. 
| Development of well-grounded lighter- 
ihan-air officers will include complete in- 
; struction in engineering phases, as well 
as in operation of the rigid ships. The 
same ground school course, which in- 
cludes study of aerodynamics, construc- 
tion, and theoretical phases of lighter- 
than-air craft, will be followed by both 
regular officers and members of the 
Reserve. ‘ : 

_ fraining of the Naval Reserve in both 
lighter-than-air and heavier-than-air 
fields is being carried principally to pro- 
vide an emergency personnel upon which 
the Navy will depend for wartime mo- 
bilization, but preparation of civilian 
pilots and engineers is one of the more 
valuable secondary purposes of the Re- 
serve. 

Although at present there is a force 

of capable heavier-than-air pilots of suf- 
ficient size to meet the country’s com- 





mercial needs, instruction and develop-| 
aeronautical engi-| 


ment of additional 


neers is a necessary preparation for 


future development of both military and | 


Reserve officers 
commercial avia- 


civil aviation. 
officers have 


Many 
entered 


tion after receiving instruction at pre-| 


liminary and advanced Navy schools. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerc: Commission 
on Jan. 9 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22730.—Western Purchasing Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. Rate charged on a 


carload of inedible tallow, in tierces, from | 


Cactus, Ariz., to El Paso, Tex., for ex- 
port, found unreasonable. A _ reasonable 
rate for the future prescribed and repa- 


ration awarded. 

; No. 22373.—National Brick Co. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on petroleum products, in carloads, from 
points in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas, to Weber, IIl., 
found not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial. Removal of undue prejudice or- 
dered. Reparation denied. 


No, 23403.—Arbuthnot Oil Co. v. Missouri | Cambridge Telephone Co, Aequisition. 


Pacific Railroad. Rate on gasoline, in car- 
loads, from Coffeyville, 
Mo., found not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial. Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3490.—Switching Charges at Wichita, Kans. 
Proposed increased rates for 
services at Wichita, Kans., found not jus- 
tified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed without prejudice to immediate es- 
tablishment of switching charges herein 
found reasonable. 


| shipping and proportional rates from IIli- 
nois junctions to destinations east of the 
Indiana-Illinois State line charged on 
grain products, in carloads, milled at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from grain originating in 
trans-Mississippi River territory found in- 


applicable and unreasonable. Reparation 

awarded. ' 
No. 23149. 

New York vy. Central Railroad of New Jer- | 

sey. Charges collected on 


branch of | 


| 


| 
j 
| 
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New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 9 


in in 





‘The, following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, ‘Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 

States Sales 


Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 


* Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37...... d 6 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. d 10 
Amer T&T coll 5s ’46 SF...... bedeg 19 
Amer T&T ev 4%s °33 (exp’d) ¢ 2 
Amer T&T deb 5%s '43 SF.... ¢ 20 
AT&SF gen 4s °O6............ abedeg 92 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 ab 2 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s '48....... ab 48. 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48...... abed 9 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s °33.... abed 53 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '952... abed 19 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95...... abed 6 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... abed 2 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. ¢ ° 3 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s '41 abed 2 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ‘bKabedeg 15 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s '48..... abcde 6 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 . abcde 13 
| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67.. d 8 
| BkIn Edison gen A 5s '49..... abedef 3 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry cns 414s "57 ¢ ~ 4 
| CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’54..... d 12 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’57...... d 21 
| CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s °55...... d 25 
CN Ry Gvt gty“4%s ’'68......4 7 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.... d 25 
} Cc N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.... 4 9 
| Cen of Ga Ry r&gen 514s B 59 abedeg « 12 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’49...... abef 17 
Cent Ry of N J gen 5s ’87..... abcdeg 7 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61...... cf 2 
| C & O Ry gen 4%s '92....... abed 15 
C&O Ry ia &.imp A4tgs '93 abed 17 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.. abedeg 12 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist&r 5s A "71 abcd 2 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist&r 4%s B "77 abed 5 
Ch & NW Ry gen 34s ’87.... abcdefg 2 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87...... abedefg 2 
| Ch & NW Ry reg 5s ’33.... abcdeg 2 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abedefg 2 
| C&ENW R Iist&r 4%s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 68 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.. abf 6 
Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 4s '34.. ab 16 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A '63... abdf 15 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C ’63.... abdf 2 
| Ch Un Sta gu 5s '44......... ab 4 
Cl Cin Ch&StL Ry gen 4sA ’93 abed 2 
CCC&StL r&imp 4%s E "77... abd 52 
| Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist(asmd) 412s ’61 abedefg 5 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A '72.. abef 5 
Col Ry P&L Ist&r 4%s A "57... d 1 
D & H 1ist&r (asmd) 4s '43 SF abedefg 10 
Det Ed Ist&r 5s A ’40 d Jul 1 abd 8 
Det Ed Iist&r 6s B °40 d Jul 1 abd 9 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ‘49..... abd 5 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... abd 3 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 414s 61 abd 8 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s ’67. abed 21 
Ed El Ill NY Ist cons 5s ’95.... abedf 10 
GH &S A 2d ext M&P gu 5s 81 ab 2 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36........ abed 23 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C '7...... abed 20 
Gt Nor Ry 415s D ’76.. . abed 12 
Gt Nor Ry gen 444s E '77.... abed 6 
Gt Nor Ry 1st & ref 4%s '61.. abcdeg 6 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.... d 1 
Housatonic RR cons Ss ’87.... df 13 
H E&W T Ry Ist gu 5s(std)’33 abf 3 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.... abede 1 
IC RR C StL&N Jtist r5sA’63 ab 7 
K C Ft Scott&Mem Ry r 4s '36 abd 2 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 1 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 314s 97 abedefg 10 
L S&M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s '31 abcdeg 2 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44..... d 1 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51..... d 1 
Louis G & E ist & r 5s A '52 g 3 
L & N RR unif 4s ’40........ abedeg 18 
L&N RR Ist&r 5%4s A 2003.... abcdeg 1 
MiER&Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.. d 75 
| M StP&S'S M RR Ist cons 4s ’38 d 1 
M K & T RR Pr LL 5s A ’62.... abd 6 
M K & T RR Pr L 4%s D '78 abd 5 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A '65... d 9 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F "77... d 46 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78.. d 35 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3%s 2000 abedefg 3 
M & E RR Cns mtge 41s B ’55 ab 3 
N Eng T & T Ist 5s A ’52 abcde 2 
N Orl Pub Serv Iist&r 5s B ’55 d 6 
N Orl Term Ist 4s 53 ocete ObEf 8 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 abcdeg 19 
NYC & Hud R RR mtge 34s '97 abcdeg 6 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934.... abcdeg 22 


v. | 


Kans., to Joplin, | 


switching | 


No, 23311.—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. v.| 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. Re- | 


a shipment of | phone Co. of Clarence Acquisition, 





the State of New 





my 


*" 


Shipping 





Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 





* 


received and is _— Be the Superintendent of Banks of 
ork. 
The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 














York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
States Sales 
in in 
: Which Thou- ; 
Low _ Last Legal*sands High Low Last 
102. 101% 101% | NY C@H Rr & imp 4's A 2013 abedeg 7 102% 101% 102 
102% 102% 102% | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C) abcdeg 16 108% 108% 108% 
106% 106 106 NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37.... abedf 5 9814 9814 = 98% 
100% 100% 100% | NYC&StL RR r5%4sA’74 (n Co) abed 4 107 10614 - 107 
109 108% 108%, | NYC&StLRR r m4%%sC’78(n Co) abcd 43 92 91% 91% 
98% 98 98% | NY Edis ist & r G¥%s A’41.... abedf 2 114% 114% 114% 
96 96 96 NYG & ELH & P Ist 5s 48. abcdef 1 10814 108% 10816 
118% 117% 118 NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92...... d 2 46% 46% 46% 
971 97 97% | NY-Tel 1st & gen 4%s '39.... abede 4 103 1025, 103 
1007. 100% 100a | NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF abed 2 a 1a) ee 
oss 1085 103% | NY Tel ref 6s A '41......... abcde 8 107 106% 106% 
103%" 103% 108% | N Lock&Ont P Ist & r 5s A 55 be 2 103% 103% 103% 
109 109, 100, |N & W RR gen Ist 6s 81... abedefg 8 100% 100% 100% | 
105 105. 105. .| N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96.... abedeg 3 9814 98 9814 | 
97 97 97 Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF.... abedeg 2 96% 95% 95% | 
83 87 87. | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 10 67 67 67 
07 107% 107% | N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047.. abedeg 2 99% 99% 99% | 
1077s 107% 107% | NP Ry r &imp 6s B 2047...... abedeg 2 112%) 112 112%] 
112 Ne. ddim | NP Ry r & imp 5s C 2047... abedeg 4 104% 104% 104% 
106% 106%, 106%, | N Stat Pow ist &r5sA'41.... df 2 104% 104% 104% 
<3 ees’ 6 ges? | N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B’4l.... df 2 105% 105% 105% 
89 88% 88% 
991% 991, 99% Ohio P Ser Ist & r is B "47. . df 3 at 111 . 111 : 
9914 991g 99% | Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist & r 4s ’61 abc 12 95% 94% 94% 
102% 102% 102% | Pac G & Eg & r 5s A ’42... bde 24 103% 103% 103% 
99% 99 99 P O&D RR ist&r gu 442s A 77 ab 2 100% 100% 100% 
105 104% 105 Penn RR gen 4%4s A ’65...... abcdeg 15 103% 102% 103 
104% 104% 104% | Penn RR gen 5s B ’68........ abedeg 2 110% 110% 110% 
98 97% ~97%2 |. Penn R secured 614s '36...... ab 15 10914 109% 109% 
97% 9642 9642 | Pere Marq Ry Iist/5s A ’56.... abed 5 105 104%, 104% 
114% 114% 114% | Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B ’56.... abed 10 94% 94% 94% 
86 86 86 Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%2s C ’80.... abc 2 1005 1005, 100% 
101% 1015, 10158 | Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s ’43 abceg 2 98% 98% 98% 
101% 100% 100% | Phil El 1st & r 4%4s ’67 SF.... abcd 2 103% 1025 10255 
98 97% 97% | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A '70 abcef 2 110% 110% 110% 
109% 1091 109% | PSE & G of N J Ist&r 5s 65 abc 5 105% 105% 105% 
102% 102% 102% | PSE & G of N J ist&r 4%s "67 abe S 1c -108. Oo 
a S0% 80% | PS E&G of N J istér 44s 70 abe = 102-108 :102% 108 
10lig 10114 pits | Read gen & r 4%s A '97...... abe 5 102% 102 102% 
101 101 1 Rk Is Ark&Lou RR Ist 4%s '34 abf 2 100 100 100 
95% 5% 95% | StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’31...... d 5 101% 101% 101% 
94% 94 94° | StL & S F Ry gen .ds ’31..... d 4 100% 100% 100% 
99 98% 98% | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50..... abd 30 89 883, 88% 
104% 104 104 StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50..... abd 43 102 101% 102 
116 \m6 §=61t6 =| StL S F Ry cons 4%s A 78... abd 51 84 82% 82% 
104% 104% 104% | sep K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 abf 2 97 97 97 
94% 94% 94% | San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s °43 abf 2 95 94% 94% 
100% 100%* 100% | go Bell T & T ist 5s 41 SF.. abc 14 105% 105 105 
1025% 102% 102% | So Pac conv(expd)deb 5s '34.. abd 2 10214 102% 102% 
108% 108% 108% | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68 ab 15 98% 98% 981% 
9614 96% 96% | § Pac 40 yr Ser ’25(ww)4%s ’69 ab 37 99% 9914 995% 
963% 96% 96% | S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1 abd 6 93% 9316 93% 
10514 105 105%, | S Pae Ore Lines Ist 4%s A "77 abcdf 41 101% 100%, 101 
107% 105% 105% |S Pac RR ist r gu 4s b5.... abedefg 10 96% 96% 96% 
105% 105% 105% | So Ry 1st cons 5s '94........ abed 10 110 10914 110 
107%, 107%, 10714 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56.... ab 12 88 87% =87% 
104 104 104 So Ry dev & gen 614s A ’56.. ab 14 117% 117 117 
104% 103% 104 Stan Oil of N Y deb 446s ’51.. d 3 100 997, 100 
5 =, | SW Bell T 1st & r 5s '54...... abed 7 106 106 106 
115% 115% 115% ie 
1005, 10905 100% | Tenn E P ist & r 6s ’47 SF.... d 16 10612 106 106% 
110% 110% 110% | Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu4tesA ’50 abf 2 104 104 104 
105% 105 105 | Tex&P Ry g&r 5s B 77....... abd 2 9912 9914 99% 
99% 99 99% Tex&P Ry gé&r 5s C 79 is aes. 60 abd 4 99 98% 98% 
99 98% 98% | T-P-M Pac Ter RR Isth%gsA '64 abdf 3 10242 102% 102% 
991%, 99 991% | Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... abcdf 2 90 90 90 
110'% 110% 110% | Union El Lt&Pow Mo 1st 5s 32 bce 4 10114 101% 101% 
101% 101% 101% | Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42...,... d 14 110 108 110 
100%, 100%, 100% | Un Oil of Cal C 5s es cook . d 5 995, 995, 99% 
106% 106% 106% | UR PacRRist&LandGrant 4s ’47 abedefg 6 99% 99 99 
102 ” 102 - 102 Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 2 97% 97% 973% 
eo si _ Un Pac RRist&r5s2008 dueJul abcdefg 2 111 111 111 
96% 96% 96% | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s '67.... ab 22 101% 100% 101 
94% 94% 94% | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68..... . ab 14 938% 9314 93% 
86 686 = 86s | Va Ry Ist 5s A '62........... abed 25 107% 107% 107% 
ior tort joy | Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A 75 abd ©. 2 100% 100 100 
105 105 105 Wabash RR r&gen 5s B '76.... abd 15 94% 94% 9415 
104% 1045, 1045 Wabash RR r & gen 4%4s C '78 abd 22 89 87% 88 | 
98 97% g7a | Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80.. abd 21 96 95 96 
105% 10514 10534 | West’ El deb 5s ’44.......... d 18 105 104% 105 
a a ‘2 | West Mary RR Ist 4s ’5 d 14 83 82% 83 
102, 100 100% | West Mary RR Ast&r 5%s A 77 d 84 96% 95% 95% 
83% 8312 8342 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56..... abed 12 104% 104% 104%, 
ya? gg? loa? | W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361...... ab 2 8 8 88 
997% 9915 99% United States Governmtnt Bonds 
99 98% 98% (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
99 98% 9 States Sales 
845, 845, 825g in in 
101% 101% 101% Which Thou- 
8814 88% 88% | Legal sands High Low Last | 
8914 88% 8914 | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s ’47. abcdefg 10 101.30 101.30 101.30 
91 91 91 | US of A Treas 4s ’54.......... abedefg 107 109 108.28 108.29 | 
97 9614 9614 U S of A Treas 3%s '56...... . abedefg 100 106.28 106.25 102.25 
86 84% 85 | U S of A Treas 3%s °47....... abcdefg 1 103 103 103 
100% 100% 100% | US of A Treas 3%s °43....... abcdefg 1 102.22 102.22 102.22 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





it in rates cases, which are summarized | 
as follows: 

No. 24128.—W. C. Kenyon & Sons, Spauld- 
ing, Ill., v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway et al. Against com-| 
| bination rates on shipments of cattle, ear- 
| loads, from Waupaca and Weyauwega, Wis., 
to Spaulding, Ill, as unjust and unreason- 
able, also against the minimum weights. 
|Ask for the application of Chicago rates 
or such other rates and minimum weights 
is Commission may deem just and reason- 
able, and reparation. 

No. 24129,—J. G. Peppard Seed Company, 
| Kansas City, Mo., v. The Texas & Pacitic 
| Railway. Against rate of 53 cents on car- 
load shipments of cowpeas, Avery, Tex., to 





| to Baltimore, Md., and Newark, N. J., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Finance Case Decisions 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 9 made public decisions in finance 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


| and 


Finance Docket No, 8576.—McLean Tele- | 
| Spokane, Seattle and other destinations in 


phone Co. Acquisition. Acquisition by the 
|Cayuga Southern Telephone Company 
|the properties of the McLean Telephorie 
| Company found to be of advantage to the 
| persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. Certificate 
issued, 

Finance Docket No, 8575.—Easton & coms 
c- 
quisition by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany of the 
South Cambridge Telephone Company 
|found to be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be.rendered and in 
|the public interest. Certificate issued. 
Finance Docket No, 8442 and Related 
|Cases.—Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad 
Acquisition and Operation. 1. Certificate 
issued authorizing (a) the Elmira & Lake 


| 


(b) the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to operate such railroad properties under 
an existing agency arrangement 2. Au- 
|thority granted the Elmira & Lake On- 
tario Railroad Company to assume obliga- 
|tion and liability in respect of $45,700 of 
first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds of the 
|Marion Railway Corporation in connection 
| with the purchase of the physical proper- 


Naval] Stores Corporation of | ties and franchises of that company. 


Docket No. 8561.—Pioneer Tele- 
Acqui- 


Finance 


of | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission , Kansas City, subsequently increased to 70/nial report to the Governor. This should 
has just announced complaints filed with | cents, as unjust and unreasonable unduly 


preferential or prejudicial and inapplicable. 
Ask for cease and desist order and estab- 


lishment of just and reasonable rates and! 


reparation, 
No. 24130.—The Chamber of Commerce, 


| Salina, Kans., v. The Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of dressed poultry, butter and 
eggs, in 
Salina, Kans., to Baltimore, Md., Newark, 
N. J., New York, N. Y., aad Pittsburgh,, Pa. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 


lishment of just and reasonable rates and | 


reparation. 


No, 24131.—Egbert-Hay, Forbes Company, | 


Goshan, Ind., v. The New York Central Rail- 
road. Against rate of 21 cents per 100 
pounds, on basis of sixth class, on shipments 
of lumber carloads, from Goshan, Ind., to 
Saginaw, Mich., ag unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed an unrestricted 
commodity rate of 18% cents; reparation. 

No, 24132.--American Popcorn Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Unreasonable rates 
n minimum weights on popeorn from 
Sioux City to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


California, Oregon and Washington, unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and preferential 
of competitors. Ask for cease and desist 


| order, the establishment of just and rea- 


properties of the Easton & | 


| Missouri, Arkansas and Colorado. 


| Ontario Railroad Company to acquire the | 
railroad properties of the Marion Railway | 
Corporation, in Wayne County, N, Y4 and} 
Company | 


jing and 


sonable rates and reparation, 

No, 24133.—Republic Portland Cement 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., v. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad et al. Unjust, and un- 
reasonable rates on cement, carloads, from 
Longhorn, Tex., to destinations covered by 
Johanson’s I. C, C, 2191, and unduly pref- 
erential of competing manufacturers at 
other points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just, reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates and reparation, 


No, 24134.—-Southern Carbon Co., Monroe, ' 


La., v. The Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad et al. Against the application of 
a fourth-class rate of $1.35 on carbon black, 
shipped from Spencer, La., to East Akron, 
Ohio, returned to Spencer for recondition- 
returning to East Akron, as un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent it ex- 


| ceeded a published north-bound commodity 


rate of 914% cents. Cease and desist order 
and reparation, to the rate above named or 
such other rate as the Commission may 


|deem just and reasonable. 


' 


empty iron drums from Somerville, N. J.,| sition by the New York Telephone Com- | 
to Catskill, N. Y., found applicable and not | pany of the properties of the Pioneer Tele- | 


unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


|phone Company of Clarence found to be of 


No, 23142.— Florida Menhaden (Co. vy. Apa- | advantage to the persons to whom service 


lachicola Northern Railroad. Rates on four 


is to be rendered and in the public inter- 


| carloads of fish oil from Port St. Joe, Fla.,|est. Certificate issued, 








No. 24134, Sub. No. 1.—Southern Carbon 
Co., Monroe, La., v. Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois Railway et al. 
on shipments of carbon black from Spencer, 
La., to Hornel, N. Y., returned to Spencer, 


| for conditioning and\returned to Hornell, 


| 


as unjust, unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded a north-bound commodity rate of 
$1.21. Ask for reparation to the above sum 


: 





straight or mixed carloads, from | 


Against a rate, $1.55, | 


Favorable Market Expected ! 
For State Bonds of Idaho 


State of Idaho: 
Boisé, Jan. 9. 

| Favorable markets for State bonds are | 

‘anticipated during the next biennium 

by the State treasurer, Byron Defen- 

|bach, who has just submitted his bien- 


|make possible improvements at State in- 


stitutions under favorable conditions, he 
| declared. 

“At this writing,” says the report, “the 
|State’s bonded debt is $4,910,000, with 
such amounts in the various sinking 
|funds as make it possible to reduce the! 
|total by the close of the present calen- 
dar year (1930) to $4,048,000. Owing 
'to high interest rates, no bonds were 
authorized by the Legislature during the | 
present biennium. 

“Tf all the bonds called are presented 
for redemption, the incoming Legisla- 
|ture will have a bonding privilege of 
| $486,000. President indications are that 
j|the market for bonds will be favorable 
jand an issue for the purpose of im- 
|provement of some of the State institu- 
tions might wisely be considered at this 
time.” 
| Outstanding at present are general 
| treasury notes amounting to $1,000,000, 
|bearing interest at 4.04 per cent and 
;maturing Apr. 16, 1931. These are in 
|anticipation of the State tax in the gen- 
eral fund and form a continuous indebt- 
jedness renewed fro year to year. 
|There is $1,000,000 worth of highway 
|notes outstanding at present, bearing 
interest at varying rates and maturing 
at the rate of $100,000 every six months 
|beginning July 1, .1931. These notes 
jare in anticipation of the motor-fuels 
tax and were authorized by special ses- 
sion of the Legislature last Spring. 


” 











| 
|or such other rate as the. Commission may 
deem just and reasonable. 

No. 24134, Sub. No. 2.—Southern Carbon 
|Co,, Monroe, La., v. Missouri Pacifie Rail- 
road. Against application of fourth-class 
rate of 96 cents on a returned shipment of 
carbon black, from Spencer, La., to. Dupe, 
Ill., and return as unjust and unreasonable 
} to the extent exceeded a north-bound com- 
| modity rate of 61 cents. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation. 
| No, 24134, Sub. No. 3.—Southern Carbon 
| Co., Monroe, La., v. The Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad et al. Against fourth-class rate of 
$1.35 on returned shipments of carbon 
black, Swartz, La., to Akron and return as 
j unjust and unreasonable, to the extent ex- 
}ceeded a north-bound commodity rate of 
|}9144 cents. Reparation. } 
No, 24134, Sub. No. 4.—-Monroe-Louisiana 
| Carbon/Co., Monroe, Lay v. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad et al. Against fourth-class rate 
|of $1.35 on returned shipments of carbon 
| black, Hancock Spur, La., to Akron and 
return to extent exceeded a published rate 
|of 911% cents northbound. Reparation, 
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Improvement in Business Methods 
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Aviation 


Is Ascribed to Trade Conferences 





Commissioner Humphrey Finds Marked De- 
crease in Fraudulent Advertising; Better 


Protection of Public Claimed 


Methods used by the Federal 
Trade Commission to prevent fraud- 
ulent trade practices were explained 
in an address by Commissioner 
Humphrey before the Institute of 
Statesmanship at Winter Park, Fla. 
(The section of the address dealing 
with’ Commission procedure was 
published in the issue of Jan. 8. 
Publication of the section dealihg 
with advertising and fraud preven- 
tion was begun in the issue of Jan, 
9.) The latter section concludes as 
follows: 

I knew then that the fight was won. 
It could not have been without the pub- 
lishers’ cooperation. To the publishers 
and to the advertising agencies belong 
the greater credit. So far we have not 
found a single person that will come out 
into the light of publicity and make a 
fight in defense of this class of adver- 
tisements. The magazines with few ex- 
ceptions have kept the faith and have 
carried out their promises made at their 
conference—and are cleaning their own 
columns of this criminal filth, Many 
magazines that carried from five to 50 
of these advertisements have discarded 
them all. 
the less objectionable ones. 

Some few of the magazines, the black 
edges that are a discredit to the great 
body of publishers, have made no attempt 
to carry out the promises made at the 
conference or to comply with the provi- 
sions adopted by it. We are going to 
force decency upon these few. 

As to the sum of what has been done 
in purging the advertising columns, we 
do not have the facts to make an exact 
estimate, but the aggregate is very 
great—much greater than the public 
realizes. 

The Commission has created a special 
board for the express purpose of deal- 
ing with this special problem. Within 
the last year, the Commission has pro- 
ceeded against many hundreds of these 
fraudulent advertisements and publisherS, 
and the advertising agencies that handle 
their advertisements. Through the ac- 


| tion of the special board alone, over 1,000 


crooked and fraudulent advertisements 
within the last year have been wiped 
frém the columns of the press of the 
country. Most of these were what are 
known as “national” advertisements. 

I should say as a conservative esti- 
mate, based upon, somewhat meager 
facts, that the public within the last year 
has been protected from being robbed of 
not less than $250,000,000 by means of 
false advertisements. As the direct re- 
sult of the action of the publishers 
themselves, based on estimates from a 
partial report that has been made to 
the Commission by one group of maga- 
zines, I estimate that they have rejected 
not iess than $200,000,000 worth of ad- 
vercising of this character that has been 


offered to them within the same period. ; 


Reduction in Fraudulant 
Advertising Claimed 
The National Better Business Bureau 


employed by the publishers of the 
country for that purpose’ have 
just made a nation-wide survey of 


fraudulent advertising. According to 
the estimate of the Bureau, there has 
been an astonishing reduction of fraudu- 
jent advertising within the last 18 
months, as follows: 

Patent medicine remedies have de- 
creased 60 per cent; beauty and com- 
plexion treatments, 50 per cent; hair re- 
storers, 80 to 85 per cent; antifat reme- 
dies, 80 to 85 per ¢ent; patent medicine 
“cures,” 90 to 100 per cent; schemes for 
increasing automobile mileage, 95 to 100 
per cent, and fraudulent advertising as a 
whole, including fraudulent advertise- 
ments of legitimate business, 50 per 
cent. 

I think it is a conservative statement 
to say that since the trade practice con- 
ference was held with the periodical 
publishers, more fraudulent advertising 
has been suppressed than in all the other 
years together in the history of the Gov- 
ernment by governmental agencies. 

This fight against fraudlent advertis- 
ing will be continued. To this policy the 
Commission is unalterably committed. I 
believe that within a year the advertis- 
ing columns of the publications of this 
country will be practically free of that 
class of advertisements that are plainly 
false upon their face. 

But whether it takes a year or 10 years 
—or however long it may take—this 
fight is going to continue until these 
fakers, crooks and scoundrels who live by 
robbing the unwary: are put out of 
business. 

In this fight we have the assistance of 
every decent publisher in America, and 
we believe that we have the approval of 
every honest and decent citizen in 
America. 


Comparison Is Made 


Of Litigation Policies 

In making the publisher a party to a 
suit to suppress fraudulent advertising, 
the Commission in no degree is inter- 
fering with the freedom of the press. It 
in no degree attempts to increase the 
responsibility of the publisher. The law 
makes the publisher responsible for any 
fraudulent advertising he may carry in 
his columns. The publisher, like every- 
one else, must take the responsibility of 
conducting his business according to the 
law. The publisher does not ask any spe- 
cial privilege. All the Commission re- 
quires of the press, the advertising 
agency, and the radio, is for them to obey 
the law. Rightly or wrongly, the public 
believes that those who give advertise- 
ments to the public guarantee the hon- 
esty of the advertiser. 

It is written, “by their fruits you shall 
know them.” What are the fruits of 
the policies now pursued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. I know of no way 





Mexico Has Registered 
137 Licensed Air Pilots 


A total of 137 licensed pilots and 42 


|nonmilitary airplanes are registered in 


Mexico at present, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner, Ed- 
ward D. McLaughlin, Mexico City. Of 
these totals 118 transport pilots, both 
civil and military, one limited transport 


pee and 18 tourist pilo.s hold licenses, | 


orty of the airplanes listed belong t» 
private persons or enterprises and two 
are official planes used by the Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Many now carry only a few of | 
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to show so fairly what has been accom- 
plished by the new policy of coopera- 
tion as to compare it with the old’ policy 
of litigation. What do the records show? 
The old policy was in effect 11 years. 
The new policy has been in effect par- 
tially for four years. It has not been 
in complete effect except in the last 
year. ° ; 

Before that time, one or more of the 
Commissioners opposed the new policy 
in part. During the 11 years under the 
old plan, 676 corporations or other con- 
cerns were made to stop their fraudu- 
lent practices. Under the new system 
in four years 876 concerns’ were made 
to stop their fraudulent practices. This 
number does not include those stopped 
through the action of the Special Board. 

The cases in each group on an average 
are of equal importance, A third more 
was accomplished under the policy gof 
cooperation in four years than was é-- 
complished under the old plan of litiga- 
tion in 11 years—and this was done with 
less than one-third the cost. But the” 









most accurate results are to be ascer- . 


tained by a comparison of the record for 
the last year, when the Special Board 
was completely organized and the new 
policy was in full operation. During the 
last- year over 1,000 concerns have been 
stopped from defrauding the public—an 
average of about three each day. 

Under the old policy an average of five 
concerns per month wer& stopped from 
defrauding the public. Under the new 
policy an average of more than 80 per 
month were stopped from defrauding the 
public. Under the new policy four times 
as much is accomplished each week ‘as 
was accomplished under the old policy 
in a month. In other words, the new 
policy is more than 10 times as effective 
in protecting the public and the honest 
competitor as was the old—and costs 
less than one-tenth of what it did under 
the old policy. 

But what I have stated here refers 
only to the record of cases where the 
person or concern was proceeded against 
by the case being brought before the 
Commission. The information in regard 
to these cases is exact and taken from 
the record. It does not include, however, 
the fraudulent and unfair practices vol- 
untarily stopped upon notice of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, nor does it include 
the unfair and fraudulent practices that 
have been stopped voluntarily as the re- 
sult of various trade practice conferences, 


Fifty-seven Trade 


Conferences in Year 


We have held 128 of these conferences 
—some of them with the largest indus- 
tries of the country. Fifty-seven of 
these conferences have been held within 
the ‘last year. The rules of these con- 
ferences have been signed by 454,415 
separate business concerns — many ‘of 
them among the largest in the country 
All of these concerns are engaged at 
carrying on business in two or more 
States. Nor does this tell the complete 
story—for the conferences usually repre- 
sent more concerns than those that sigi 
the rules seems to indicate. For illus- 
tration, the rules of the conference of 
the periodical publishers represented 6,« 
000 different magazines, but they were 
signed by 130 publishers. 

7 There is no way to measure mathemat- 
ically the results of the trade practice 
conferences. I will leave it to the public 
to measure the effect of the 454,000 busi- 
ness concerns agreeing with each other 


| and with the public and calling the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission to witness this 
agreement, wherein they pledged them- 
selves to observe honesty and fair deal- 
ing in business and to use their influence 
for the suppression of fraud and unfair 
practices in trade. 

It is a conservative estimate, well be- 
low the actual facts that can be fully 
sustained by the record, that under the 
new policy of cooperation during the 
last year, far more has been done to pro- 
tect the public and the honest com- 
petitor, more crooks and scoundrels have 
been driven out of business, more un- 
fair and fraudulent practices ended than 
was done in the 11 years combined un- 
der the old system of litigation. In car- 
rying out this new policy of coopera- 
tion, in no instance has any concern been 
unjustly driven into bankruptcy. The 
credit of no honest business has been 
destroyed, nor the reputation of any in- 
nocent person blackened—results that 
frequently happened and were inevitable 
under the oid policy. 

I have attempted to show you some 
of the ways in which the Commission 


has been accomplished thereby inf 

betterment of the eeonomic conditions 

the country. We have not accomplished 
all that we wished. Perhaps not all that 
we should. But we feel that we have 
accomplished something. We feel that 
we have earned the approval of the 
business of the country. We feel we have 


| has cooperated with business, and what 
% 
f 


jat least justified our existence. 


I feel that there has been a tremen- 
dous improvement in the conduct of the 
business of the country during the last 
few years. I believe that business gen- 
erally, and particularly “big business,” 
is more and more coming to the con- 
clusion that not only is honesty the 
best policy, but that it pays the highest 
dividends. I believe that the great ma- 
jority of the men and women conducting 
the vast business of this Nation are 
honest and tryPhg to obey the law. That 
faith abides with me today and is 
strengthened by my daily experience of 
five years as Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, 

I have no sympathy whatever with the 
agitator, the demagogue, the reformer 
and the fool, who*’go about preaching the 
bolshevistic doctrine that success and dis- 
honesty are synonymous in American 
business, 

I do not believe that the pocketbook 
measures honesty. 

I do not believe that either poverty or 
riches is inherently wrong. _ 

I do not believe that success is a crime, 

I do not believe that failure is a virtue, 

I do not believe that poverty, idleness, 
dissipation, incompetency or failure can 
be exalted if the race is to survive, 

I do believe that energy, industry, 
economy, integrity, capacity and success 
must. be recognized and rewarded if 
civilization is to live. 

I do believe that the greatest incentive 
to human endeavor is the certainty th 
everyone will receive the reward of ‘h 


|honest effort of either hand or brai 


and upon that rock civilization must 
builded if it is to endure. 


‘ 


* 
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Cash and Credit 
Ample, Declares 
Comptroller Pole 





Banking Not Affected So 
Severely as in Other De- 
pressions, He Tells Com- 
mercial Group 


Return of normal business at the ear- 
liest. possible economically favorable mo- 
ment may be brought about by common 
sense, hard work, and constructive, cou- 
rageous leadership, John W. Pole, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, declared in an 
address Jan. 8 before the Board of Trade 
at Washington, D. C. 

(A summary of Mr. Pole’s address 
was printed in the issue of Jan. 9.) The 
full text of the address follows: 

Optimistic Predictions 

A short time ago I read an article in 
one of the iocal papers by the well- 
known political writer Mark Sullivan, in 
which appeared a warning which, al- 
though facetious, impressed me as being 
mong pr less apt and timely. He re- 
ferr’ed’ to the oft-repeated allusions to 
overproduction and, with a careful ad- 

nonition to the typesetters, quoted the 

dllowing statement by Albert Lasker: 
“This country is suffering from over- 
prediction.” 

Now, of course, predictions, generally 
speaking, may be divided into two 
classes — optimistic and pessimistic. I 
strongly suspect that the author of the 
statement I have mentioned had in mind 
the first. class, and while there has un- 
questionably been a ‘plethora of Polly- 
annas, inspired in some instances by the 
realization that it is customary at the 
beginning of each new yéar to cast aside 
all disturbing thoughts and sound the 
welkin of future happiness and _ pros- 
perity, there may be observed sufficient 
encouraging indications to justify the 
belief that a large majority of these op- 
timistic prophecies are based on some- 
thing more tangible than mere “whis- 
tling.” 

At any rate, I am sure we will all 
agree that the optimist is a congenial 
companion, and that even though his 
conclusions may not always be borne 
out they are certainly less harmful to 
the morale than the dire predictions of 
disaster and general disintegration to 
which the professional calamity howler 
is so addicted and which, unfortunately, 
many are ‘inclined to accept without 
question. 

Recovery Predicted 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
the provetbial “Pat” at whose alleged 
death-bed were gathered his family 
physician and the members of his im- 
mediate hoitsehold. Poor Pat, it is true, 
was in a serious condition and had lain 
for some time in a state of coma. The 
doctor, after an ostentatious examination 
of the patient, arose from the bedside 
and turning to Pat’s wife, who sat 
near-by, removed his spectacles and, in 
tones of dignified sorrow, remarked: 
“My dear Mrs. Murphy, I am sorry to 
i to tell you. that Pat has passed 
away,’ ’ : 

This premature announcement was evi- 
dently sufficient to raise the last spark 
of fighting Irish. in the patient. With a 
spiyeme effort, Pat arose on one elbow 
aind’ ‘in-a ‘surprisingly virile voice cried 
out, -“Begorra, ’tis not true! I’m not 
dead!” héreupon, entirely unperturbed 
by this apparent phenomenon, his good 
wife gently pushed Pat back on his: pil- 
low and softly admonished: “Hush! Be 
still, Pat. The doctor knows best.” 

Referring to the period of depression 
through which. not only this country but 

ractically the entire world is now pass- 
ng, there is no question but that the 
“patient” is ill, but he will recdver, as 
he always has in the past, and the de- 
gree to which that recovery is expedited 
or retarded will be measured largely by 
our réactions to thé conflicting .state- 
ments on the one hand of confidence, 
based. on sound, constructive ‘thought 
and observation, and on the other of pes- 
simism, engendered principally by fear 
ahd disappointment. 

Living Standards High 

In theepast we have danced to the al- 
luring tunes of false optimism, emanat- 
ing from inflated valués and sky-rocket- 
ing security prices. Now we are paying 
the fiddler and the sooner we come to a 
full realization of this obligation and ap- 
ply to that payment the sound principles 
of common sense, hard wotk and con- 
structive, courageous leadership, the 
sooner this debt will be liquidated. 

It has been truly said that “The lux- 
uries of yesterday are the comforts of 
today and the necessities of tomorrow.” 

Our standard of living is on a plane 
which is comparable to no other in his- 
tory. The many luxuries that have be- 
come available to the péople of mod- 
erate ‘means through the great inven- 
tics and the development of scientific 
methods of mass production during the 

ast quarter century have in 4 measure 
fre a tendency to warp our perspective. 

jhere depression has inevitably touched 
us we have been temporarily oblivious 
to the facilities as yet unimpaired 
thereby. The contact of present condi- 
tions with those of the recent inflationary 
period has seemed disproportionately 
marked. While, I am sure that none of 
us is willing to advocate a lowering of 
our standards of living, I think that sore 
mental réfovation is necessary in order 
that we may more speedily adjust our- 
selves to the present situation. 

So-called “panics” of other years have 
array Opportunities for demonstration 
of the resiliency and inherent resource- 
fulness of the American people and a 
sound basis for the conviction that we 
Shall emerge triumphantly from the 
present depression, with a reney'éd con- 
fidence and a clearer outlook. 

So far as the banking situation is éon- 
cerned, the current e¢ohomic depression 
has had less effect than any of the pre- 
ceding. hanks to the Federal reserve 
system, there has been ne stringency 
of currency or credit. Ninety-five per 
cent of the bank failures during the past 

ear haVe been due to fundamehtal de- 
écts in country bank organization which 
have been evident for several years past. 
The rank and file of large city banks 
have throughout this period of general 
distress been at all times in a position 
amply to meet the needs of their cus- 
tomers. These strong banks have al- 
ways been ready to offer their facilitiés 
to legitimate business enterprises and 
are in a position to play their part in 
the return to business prosperity. It is 
a remarkable tribute to the inherent 
strength and vitality of our commercial 
banks that in an economic depression as 
sev®re as that of the year 1930 only a 
negligible number of the larger banks 
oy genced any difficulty whatsoever. 
can only conjecture what would 
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State of Nebraska: 


State ownership and operation of 
banks in Nebraska, in a manner similar 
to that of the Federal. Government in its 
conduct of the postal savings system 
was proposed by the Governor, Charles 
W. Bryan, in his inaugural address, Jan. 
|8. His first proposal was that the origi- 
nal deposit guaranty law of the State 
oe reenacted, or banks be required to put 
up securities with the State to protect 
| depositors, as insurance companies are 
}required to do. If deposits cannot be 
secured by one of these methods, Gov- 
ernor Bryan favors State operation of 
the banks. 

Under such a system the State would 
| become responsible for the safety of de- 
| positors’ money, the Governor declared. 
The question is of such importance, in 
his opinion, that if the present session 
of the Legislature ‘“‘is unable to agree 





purpose of protecting bank deposits with 
the power of the State back of it to 
make it good,” he will feel it his duty 
“to recommend and assist in securing 
isuch legislation through the initiative 
and referendum.” 

The operations of chain banks would 
be restricted in Nebraska under an- 
other legislative proposal of Governor 
| Bryan. 


banks absorbing State banks, or acquir- 
ing charters of State banks. 

Holders of shares of bank stock should 
be required, in Mr. Bryan’s opinion, to 


by property statement, of their ability 
to pay the double lilability assessment, 


| being met. 


surplus to total deposits in an amount 
of 10 per cent would be established un- 
|der another recommendation of the 
|Governor. ~ 


tion, and the hundred and more bank 
failures in the State during the past 
20 months, in the judgment of the Gov- 


|the public in the State banking laws 
and their enforcement. The policy of 
covering up and glossing over conditions, 





the daily press frank statements of 
‘financial conditions “lest the public be- 
/come aroused, and the business of bank- 
ling be disturbed,” he declared not to 
| have been a success. 

The section of Governor Bryan’s ad- 


dress, in which he discussed banking, | 


| follows in full text: 


| In attempting to discuss the question | 








upon the necessary legislation for the| 


Legislation should be enacted, | 
|he asserted, that will prevent chain} 


satisfy the State banking department, | 


if necessary, or. in the alternative to| 
put up securities’ sufficient to assure its| ne 
|pointed out the provisions that might/lands, the number of farms and acre-| 


A fixed minimum ratio of caiptal and| weaken the State’s control, these bank- | ape acquired by foreclosures, the total) 


The real cause of the present condi-| 


‘and not presenting to the public through | 


Fiscal Operativ 


State Operation of Banks 
Is Proposed for Nebraska 





Postal Savings System Suggested as Model by Gov. Bryan 
Unless Deposit Guaranty Law Is Reenacted or 
Other Protection Furnished 


Lincoln, Jan. 9. 


the banking business in the State. Every 
amendment weakened the law, or low- 
ered the assessment rate on the banks, 
or weakened the State’s control over the 
banks. 


and 1924, the depositors in failed banks 
were paid promptly and in full. The de- 
positors maintained their confidence in 
the safety of the banks and in the pur- 
pose of the State to protect them. 

| The bank guaranty fund commission 
law, enacted in 1923, was prepared by 
|the bankers themselves, who urged and 
insisted that it would strengthen the 
guaranty law to permit the 
through a banker’s committee, to have 
|charge of handling the assets in failed 
banks, and to be permitted to assist 
| weak banks to continue in business. 


| publicly opposed various sections of the 
| proposed law while it was being con- 
| sidered by the Legislature. I objected to 
| provision after provision that were con- 
stantly being inserted into the bill that 
|had for their purpose the weakening of 
the State’s control over, and power to 
regulate, the banks. Some of the objec- 
tionable features of the bill were elim- 
inated, and when it finally reached the 
Governor’s office I declined to sign it 
because of several sections that could 
be construed into taking 
power away from the State. 
The bankers’ committee of the Senate 
}and House, of which a number of bank- 
ers were members, also a large delega- 
tion of prominent bankers in the State, 
had several hearings in the Governor’s 
room, urging that I give executive ap- 
proval by signing the bill. When 


|ers insisted that they did not and would 


|not construe such provisions as giving| market prices, and information concern-| 


them any power to lessen the State’s con- 


| 


the amount that the banks could be as- 
| sessed, aS an emergency assessment each 





'ernor, lies in the loss of confidence of | per cent. 


| 
|Governor Refuses to 


| Sign Measure 
The friends of the bill insisted that 


|the reduction of the assessment did not| 
weaken the law; that the full amount of 
1 per cent had never been needed, and 


they insisted that it never would be 
needed in order to pay any possible lia- 
| bility of the banks. On the urgent pleas 
of this delegation that they had spent 
nearly four months. in perfecting this 
bill and that they could make a large 


\of banking as it affects the depositors | sayings in the expense of salvaging as- 


| and the business of the State in general, 
| it has been the custom to cover up, or 
gloss over, the effect of amendments to 
the banking laws and not to present to 
the publjc through the daily press, frank 
statements ‘of Yirtancial 


public become aroused ,and the business 


of banking be disturbed. ; 
It cannot be said that the policy that 


intolerable, from the standpoint of the 
banks, depositors and business in geéen- 
eral, that it becomes necessary to pre- 
sent the matter to the Legislature in a 
frank business discussion of the situation. 

In 1908 a law was enacted in this 


anty law, which had for its purpose the 
protection of the depositors’ money en- 
trusted to the care of State banks. That 
law was opposed by a group of bank- 
ers in Nebraska, through every legal 
channel possible, and after two years’ 
struggle through the courts it was fi- 
nally upheld in every particular by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
From the time the law took effect, in 
1910 until 1925, it served its purpose so 
well in maintaining the confidence of the 
depositing public, that not only money 


other States. 

When the bisiness depression came on 
following the World War and the neigh- 
boring States had bank failures by the 
hundreds, Nebraska was the financial 


and the utmost confidence prevailed in 
Nebraska banks. 

Throughout the entire time the bank 
guaranty law was in force a continuous 
effort was made, by organized banking 
groups of the State, to amend or repeal 
it. very amendment made was at the 
suggestion, and through the influence, of 


have happenct! to the banking situation 
had not the Federal Reserve Act been 
in foree. It is very likely that there 
would have been a bank panic, due to the 
laek of elastic currency. With respect to 
the panic of 1893, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Mr. Eckels, in his annual re- 
port to Congress, attributed the business 
stagnation of that time to the unprece- 
dented demand on the part of depositors 
for etirrency. 
uation the banks were compelled to with- 
draw the currency from the channels of 
trade. To quote from that report: “This 
situation made so dangerous for the 
banks by the action of depositors caused 
a sudden contraction of the volume of 











money needed and already employed for 
business wants, prevented the making of 
new loans and rendered it hazardous on 
the part of the banks to grant renewals 
of credit already extended.” 

Fedéral Reserve System 

Happily, we now have a system of 
currency, by virtue of the establishment 
of the Federal reserve system, 
spontaneously meets the ebb and flow 
of business. When ¢urfency is needed 
for the promotion of trade and com-| 
therce it is issued by the Federal reserve 
banks upon the security, speaking gen- 
erally, of the specific business transac- 
tions involved. We are therefore in this 
country always in a position to go ahead 
in the development of commerce and 
trade whenever economic conditions war- 
rant. There are no techhical, artificial 
barriers to legitimate businéss enterprise 
such as existed by virtue of the system 
of currency in vogue prior to the Fed-| 
eral Reserve Act. : 

It is for these reasons that we may 
expect a normal return. of business op- 
erations at the earliest possible, eco- 
nomically favorable moment. The ma- 
chinery is already set up and is func- 
tioning. So far as the financial aspects 
of the situation are concerned, the up- 


In order to meet this ne 


which | 


conditions or | 
analyze adininistrative: policies, lest the | 


has been followed has betn a success,/ regulate the banks. 
beeause conditions now have become so; 


|sets in failed banks, thus reducing the 
jamount of their own assessments and 


| thereby increase the depositors’ security, 


Up to and including the years 1923 | 


banks, | 


As chief executive of the State, I} 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 7 3 
Made Public Jan. 9 





Receipts 


Customs receipts .......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,025,326.09 


Income tax ...... “*clele 1,757,964.17 
Miscellaneous internal 

WOVPRUS® Hhicligrte oie 1,374,455.11 

Miscellaneous receipts .... 756,197.87 


Total ordinary receipts $4,913,943.24 
Public debt receipts ...... 100,000.00 
Balance previous day . 273,612,681.85 

TOE. As vith vec oee 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $8,224,771.82 


| Interest on public debt .. 1,003,723.43 
| Refunds of receipts ....... 86,664.73 
| Panama Canal’.......... 13,314.98 


Operations in- special ac- 
counts seilidenes Ge 1,122,166.60 

| Adjusted service certificate 
| fund ‘ SPUN eNews eens 28,951.36 

Civil service retirement 
| fund 228,661.06 


| Investment of trust funds 625,368.79 





| Total ordinary expendi- 
| tures ..........++++.- $10,082,885.19 
| Other public debt expendi- 

tures... Seiveteney 


, 143,147.00 
Balance today ......... 


- 268,400,592.90 


Total . .$278,626,625.09 


Statement of Farm Loans 
| Asked by Senator Fletcher 


| The Federal Farm Loan Board would 
be requested to furnish the Senate a 
complete statement of affairs of the 
Federal farm loan system under a reso- 
lution (S. Rés. 398) just introduced in 
jthe Senate by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 


|to the Committee on Banking and Cur- | 


|rency. 
| Senator Fletcher’s resolution asks for 
|details as to the number of loans made 
|by the Federal land banks, the number 
|of loans on which payments have been 
|maintained, the number 
|. what has been done 


of bonds outstanding and their present 


ing the market for such securities. 


lof farm-loan associations and the nego- 


tiation of loans, as well as facts relat-| 
|year, from 1 per cent to one-half of 1/ing to the joint-stock land banks and/| 


|their assets. 


‘Departmental Banking 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 9. 
Funds in thrift and savings accounts 
;maintained in commercial banks and 
|trust «-mpanies would have to be in- 
|vested in securities considered legal for 
| savings banks, under bills introduced Jan. 
i\7 by Senators John A. Hastings and 
|Lathrop Love, to amend section 112 of 
| the banking law. The bills were referred 
|to the committee on banks. 


| 





|I permitted the bill to become a law,'recommend for your consideration the 


| Without my signature. 


| lowering of the asséssment rate which 


| Strued to- weaken the State’s power to 
| Commencing in 1925 the enforcement 
jof the bank guaranty law, under the 
| banking group, destroyed the confidence 


| broke down the operation of the law until 


it was nullified and finally repealed by | 


| the special session of the Legislature a 


| State, commonly known as the bank guar-| 


| Since 1925 the number of State banks | 
has shrunk from 900 to less than 600 and 


year ago. 


| deposits have decreased from about $275,- 


{in Nebraska poured into the vaults of|to claim that the 
the banks, but money also came from) 


| 


' 
i 


| 


have shrunk about 30 per cent during 
the last 18 months. 
It does not help the banking situation, 


ditions are improving, that confidence is 


around the corner, etc. 
rate or good business or banking policy 
¢ banks which have been 
failing were caused by frozen assets and 
a shrinkage in values. The real cause 


or more bank failures the last 20 months, 
is, In my judgment, the withdrawal of 


bank deposits which have b ing i 
bright spot in the entire Middle West | ee af soattionee 


hiding, because of the loss of confidence 
of the public in the State banking laws 
and their enforcement. 

The repeal of the bank guaranty law 
by the last special session of the Legis- 
lature and the new banking acts have 
not strengthened the confidence of the 
depositors, but have had the effect of re- 


positor receives from the assets of failed 
banks, 

I believe the time has arrived for the 
State to again assert its authority, 
believe stability can be restored in the 
banking business. Confidence can, no 
doubt, be restored among the people in 
the safety of banks, if they can be as- 


ernment to protect their intersts. 


Depositors Losses by 
Failures Are Cited 


To immediately start the return to 
normalcy and to stimulate the banking 
business, the banks should withdraw 
their suits against payihg the amounts 
due to depositors up to the time the 
bank guaranty law was repealed. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State clearly indicated that the banks 
could and should make these payments, 

I recommend that the attorney gen- 
eral give to the Legislature and the chief 
executive of the State his opinion as to 


has to recover from the kanks, for the 
benefit of the depositors, all of the 
amount due depositors in failed banks 


repealed in 1980, If the suits now pend- 
ing in the courts are not withdrawn, I 
express the earnest hope that the attor- 
néy general will use every power at his 
command to have the cases advanced 
and a speedy determination. of the suits 
secured, to the end that any additional 
banking laws that may be needed might 
be enacted at this session of the Legis- 
lature. A reestablishment of the bank 
guaranty law, with amendments to 
strengthen the banking laws, would, in 
my judgment, restore the confidence of 
the depositors in the safety of banks 
and would increase bank deposits at 
least $75,000,000 in six months; sta- 
hilize and stimulate business, and greatly 


|lessen the number of unemployed within 


our State. 





turn can be begun so easily that we will 
not be aware of the change. 


Publie necesity demands prompt legis- 
lative action upon this question and I 


| had been surreptitiously slipped into the| 
bill, or the provision that might be con-| put up securities to protect their deposi- | 


| of the depositors and general public and| 


000,000 to around $150,000,000. Deposits | 


or the business conditions in the State| 
in general, to issue statements that con-| 


being restored, that prosperity is just| 
It is not accu-| 


ducing the amount of money the de-| 


sured of the intention of the State gov- | 


what recourse at Jaw, if any, the State 


at the time the bank guaranty law was| 


\ I was not will-| following: 
ing to assume the responsibility for the| 


First; that the original bank guaranty 
\law be reenacted, or i 
Second; that every bank be required to 


tors similar to that required of insurance 
companies to protect policy holders, or 
Third; if deposits cannot be secured 
| through one of the above suggestions, I 
lreeommend that State banks be estab- 
lished and operated by the State Gov- 
ernment in a manner 


government. The State will then be- 
|come responsible for the safety of the 
depositors’ money, and can make loans 
to banks which will provide suitable se- 
curity, or invest the people’s money in 
United States Government bonds, or 
State, county or municipal securities for 
the benefit of the depositor. 

I feel that this question is of such 
importance and is necessary to restore 
public ‘confidence in State banks and to 
|stabilize business, that if this Legisla- 
ture is unable to agree upon the neces- 
sary legislation for the purpose of pro- 
tecting bank deposits with the power of 
|the State back of it to make it good, 
|I will feel it my duty to recommend and 
jassist in securing such 


| The law enacted by_ the last Legis- 
jlature, that gives the State and county 
|treasurers authority to require a sep- 
jarate guarantee for the safety of the 
| State and county funds deposited in State 
banks should be repealed. This law is 
|permitting bank assets, which in reality 
| belong to the depositors, to be used to 
j|make good the loss of State deposits. 
| The individual depositor needs protection 
|more than does the State of Nebraska. 
The law providing for the reorgahiza- 
tion of failed banks, enacted in 1929, de- 
|prives the depositors in those banks of 
|the benefit of the double liability of 


|stockholders; it also deprives the de-}funds, B; 
|/not used to match advance fund as of Dec. 1, 
| Federal aid shown in column D, BE; total program 


positor of participation in dividends from 
the past, present or future bank guar- 
|anty law funds, and should for that rea- 
|son, be amended so as to restore that 
| protection to such depositors. 

A law should be enacted which will 
require stockholders in State banks to 
satisfy the State banking department by 
property statement of their ability to 
pay, or by putting up securities suffi- 
jcient to assure the payment of stock- 
|holders’ double liability when called for. 

State banks should be required to have 


|capital and surplus: in an amount equal | 
|to at least 10 per cent of the total de- | 
I recommend the enactment of 


posits. 
}a law to that effect. 

| Enact a law which provides that fi- 
nancial reports of banks, which are re- 
quired to be published, should state the 


secure loans or preferred depositors. 

Legislation should be enacted that will 
|prevent. chain ‘banks from absorbing 
State banks in Nebraska. 


jan investigation of the conditions of 
the banking department and _ receiver- 
iships, and of the Bank Guarantee Fund 
Commission. Although the latter de- 
partment was abolished by the last 
Legislature, the repeal law was not put 
into effect with the exception of the non- 
partisan part a8 operated by the Bank 
Guarantee Fund Commission, thus con- 
verting the entire organization into a 
|political department with an increased 
jnumber of employes and salaries coti- 
|tinuing an expense of nearly $1,000,000 
a year which is being paid out of the 
assets of failed banks. I believe a large 
saving can be made in the operation of 
the banking department and its ramifi- 
cations, and it may be hecessary to 
make further recommendations to the 
Legislature, as my investigation pro- 
ceeds, 





He} 
|trol. I then discovered that a joker had |also seeks to ascertain what the Board | 


Suggested in New York | 


| Federal reserve ratio 
| Money in circulation .... 
=tComposite Index—N. Y. T 
tComposite Index—Business week.. ..... 


similar to the! 
postal savings conducted by the national | 


amount of assets that are pledged to! 


State banks, or acquiring charters to}; 


. . : . . | 
It is my intention to immediately make 
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Bank Debits Show Increase 
In Week Outside of New York 


Total Loans and Discounts.of Member Banks of Federal 
Reserve Continue Fractional Decrease, According 
To Weekly Survey of Conditions 


Bank debits, outside of New York, dur-; the number reported dur 








| ing the week ending Jan. 3, 1931, showed } week of 1930, 
an increase compared with the previous 


|for the corresponding periods of. 1929- 


. . $278,626,625.09 | 30 and 1928-29, according to the weekly 


| summary of domestic business conditions 
|issued by the Department of Commerce 
| Jan. 9 which follows in full text: 

| Total loans and discounts of Federal 
Reserve member banks continued the 
|fractional decrease of the previous five 
| weeks, and in comparison with the same 
!week in 1929 a decline of 6.4 per cent 


was rec 


orded. 


Interest rates on time 


|money remained the same as for the 


‘“ | previous two weeks, but the average call- 


money rate for the week rose consider- 


jably. 


|than a year ago. 


Both rates were materially lower 
For the first time in 


| six weeks prices of representative stocks 
|rose above those of the week previous, 
|but were still under those of the open- 

ing week of 1929 and 1930. Bond prices 
| continued the upward trend which started 


| during t 


he week previous. 


The Federal 


| Reserve ratio rose slightly and was con- 


| siderably higher than a year ago. 


number 


of business failures 


The 
increased 


from the week previous and were above 





supervisory |of Florida. The resolution was referred | 


Jan. 
3 
1931 


| Steel ingot production ............ eeeee 


| Bitumino 


| Petroledm production (dai 
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us-coal production aeshe ened 
Ty, BY)... osove 

car loadings cmep.ees 

production 
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of foreclosures,| Wheat receipts 


been slipped into the bill which reduced | has been doing to encourage formation| Wheat, No. 2 Red, Kansas City .... .... 
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Copper, electrolytic ... 
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with foreclosed| Cotton receipts ............s0005. 61.5 
Ey Svsccceh bs aon awn eu eness 
OE Se ee eee 

Wholesale prices: Fisher’s index 

(1926=100): 

EEE ERED sueivs db0:0 ss paear ee 78.5 
Agricultural products (30) ... 73.8 
Nonagricultural products (90).. 79.5 
| Cotton, middling, New York........ 37.5 
|Iron and steel composite .......,.: 76.5 


w York Cijty 116.2 
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Interest rates—call money ........ 80.0 
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| Apportionment of $80,000,000 advance fund, A; Federal 
total program using only Federal funds (A+ 


gency and regular 193 i 
de available recently at the White 
House in connection with information on 


BROS. ca seen 


‘Business Shows Decline 
In Atlanta Reserve Area 


Continued from Page 1.) 


cotton continues much below the 
other recent years. 
and investments of weekly re- 


| porting member banks in sélected cities 
lof the district declined approximately 
$3,000,000 between Nov. 12 and Dec, 10, 


e over, $36,000,000 less than a 


year ago. Deposits declined during this 


k period, but borrowings 


Wholesale commodity prices dq 


|seven-day period but were below. those|.5 point to the lowest level in the 
ent decline. 


dropped s 
semimanu 


cultural produc 


period. 





ropped 


Prices of farm pro ets 
harply during the week, while 


factured goods and non i- | 

cts rose during the cate 
The iron and steel composite 
f the week pre- 
cotton middling 
nce the opening 


price index remained as o 
vious, but the price of 
rose for the first time sj 
week of December. 
Cotton receipts continued the season 
decline, the current receipts 
siderably under those r 
same or ~ the year 
receipts of wheat at important 
continued the rise which’ — 
the second week of Dec 
The actual production of industria]| ows in full text: 
commodities during the holiday week! 
ended Dec. 27, 1930, was under that of| for the first 11 months of 
the previous full week. Bituminous coal | railway operating income 
production, while under that of the same| which was at the annual rate of return 
week in 1929, was of the same volume | of 3.41 per cent on th 
as during the same week in 1928, 
ingot production declined and was 
terially under 1928 and 1929, 
| contracts were on a level above the week 
previous, when adjustments are made $1,202,707,319, or 


+for number of business days. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 


Dec. Dec. 
27 20 
1980. 1930 
31.6 °44.7 
70.7 *96.0 
102.1 105.7 
dees 74.5 
33.3 57.6 
57.0 61.2 
69.7. 67.4 
108.5 133.8 

47.5 76.Q 
67.3 84.1 
79.0 79.4 
74.8 74.9 
79.3 89.0 
54.3 35 
36.0 36.0 
76.5 76.5 
73.9 71.7 
109.6 119.3 
129.6 130.1 
48.5 58.7 
68.6 68.6 
112.0 148.4 
146.4 148.4 
105.2 104.2 
94.2 97.8 
102.5 100.3 
7:4 “Ts 
77.8 *76.9 


{10 per cent compared with that period | 
|of 1929. There were further seasonal de- 
|lines in receipts of turpentine and rosin | 
in November, but stocks incréased, and 
current prices are below the lowest at 
any time in other recent years. 

The final estimate by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicates a 
cotton crop in the six States of this dis- | 
trict larger by 488,000 bales than was 
expected at the time of the first estimate 
|of the season in August, but smaller by 
173,000 bales than the 1929 crop. The 


Pullman Company Earnings | 
Decreased for 11 Months 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com- | 
pany in November and in the first 11 
months of 1930, compared with those in 
the corresponding periods of 1929, as 
reported to the Interstate Comméice 
Commission, were made 
by the Commission as follows: 





* Deficit. 





Dec. Jan. Dee. 
13 4 28 
1980 1929 1929 
48" 776 . 5138 
90.1 103.8 *80.2 
107.2 127.3 125.2 
77.6 81.0 66.6 
62.9 68.8 53.3 
45.3 86.3 61.1 
59.5 50.7 49.3 
139.2 91.5. 106.2 
92.1 62.3 45.9 
90.3 80.7 59.8 
79.8 93.0 93.1 
75.5 98.5 99.5 
80.2 91.5 91.8 
55.8 96.9 94.6 
36.4 63.6 64.0 
76.9 86.6 86.7 
72.5 129.0 129.0 
97.9 133.6 112.8 
131.4 141.2 138.5 
48.5 145.5 136.4 
62.9 1143 1148 
138.1 123.1 97.3 
152.5 211.3 204.5 
104.6 104.8 104,7 
102.2 89.8 87.2 
97.4 100.2 103.4 
774 94.6 91.9 
76.2 89.2 91.8 





November 1930 
Oper. rev. .......... $5,304,725 
Net oper. rev. .....5 111,240 
Net oper. income.... *46,739 

11 months 
tarot ee 70,816,524 
Net oper. rev. ...... 7,166,389 
Net oper. income .... 4,956,424 


Regular Funds Reported to President 





|funds which may be expended in 1931 
|for highway construction is $300,736,678, 
according to a tabulated statement of the} pend, however, upon amounts appropri- 


highway program under emer- 
funds, which was 


construction recently given to 


President Hoover by the Secretary <. 


|(D+E), F; grand total program (G--E), G: 


| 
Ala. 
pAPis. aca’ 
Ark. 
bo. ee 
|}Colo. ... 
Conn, .. 
| Del. 
| Fla. 





Vt. 
Va. 
Was 


ee ag 
Va. . 

jis. 
Wyo. ; 
Hawaii . 


Total.. 


A B 
| $1,698,645] $1,698,645) 




















Cc D 
$3,397,299) $3,583,897 


7,585,753|.......- 


1'170,481, 2,399,674| 3,570,168 
1;388,157| 1,388,157] 2,776,314 
3,108,233, 4,427,520 
1,507,882| 1,931,566, —3,439,398/ 
| 520,491) 520,491) 1,040,982} 
*"| 400/000] 400,000} 800,000 
1,086,438] 1,086,438) 2,172,876) 
2,077,996| 2,077,996 4,155,992! 
1,008,035] 1,551,729) 2,559,764 
. .| 8,400,116] 3,400,116} 6,800,232) 
*"| 2/045,929| 2045.929| 4,091,858! 
. | 2,116;869| 2,116,369 4,232,738) 
| 2,192,301 2/192'301| 4/384,602) 
1,504,715] 1,504,715| 3,000,430 
1,147,927| 1,147,927| 2,295,854 
715,799| 715,799} 1,431,598 
iti] 678,752| 678,752] 1,357,504 
vee] 1,141,460] 1,141,460] 2,282,920) 
"| 2,621,882] 2,521,382) 5,042,764 
9,249,993| 2,249/998| 4,499,986 
1,434,736]. 1,434,736] 2,869,472 
2,526,823) 2,526,823) 5,053,646] 
1,671,930 2,180,443] © 3,852,373] 
..| 1,708,081 1,708,081). 8,416,062) 
| 1,049,688! 1,887,645| 2,937,283). . . 
400,000} 4003000 800,000! 
1,107,807 1,107,807} 2,215,614 
...| 1,808,288} 2,291,989] 3,595,277 
..{ 4,050,566 4,050,566; 8,101,132 
| 1,926,775] 1,926,775] 3,853,550 
1,298,532} 1,298,582] 2,597,064 
2,998,538} 2,998,538| 5,997,076 
.»| 1,926351) 2,383,159} 4,809,510} 
1,320,287| 1,787,011| 3,107,298). . 
3,512,943], 3,512,948] 7,025,886) 
400,000} 400,000| 800,000 
1,114,686] 1,114,686] 2,229,272| 
1,387,978| 1,670,736] 3,008,709) 
1,741,882 1ra1an2 3,483,764) 
5,088,080| 5,088,080! 10,176,160! 
926,521] 1,518,508) 2,445,026). 
400,000; 400,000} 800,000 
1,505,502] 1,505,502) 3,011,004] 
1,270,933, 1,490,164) 2,761,097 
875,384  (875,384| 1,750,768) 
1,992,410] 1,992,410] 3,984,820! 
1,029,383} 1,679,190| 2,708,573 
| 400,000 400,000! 800,000! 


ublic 


Same 


al 
being con 


eported for the! 
previous, 


The 


started during 
ember. 


Steel 
5 ma- 
Building 


Jan. Dec. 
5 29 
1928 1928 
110.5 110.5 
101.1 70.7 
124.4 123.9 
83.3 69.6 
WR seca 
64.4 116.7 
56.5 68.6 
118.8 143:8 
65.8 40.2 
106.9 80.3 
97.0 97.2 
96.2 96.8 
97.9 98.0 
83.7 85.3 
73.5 75.7 
87.6 87.5 
119.6 117.4 
164.2 119.3 
135.7 131.1 
200.0 261.5 
182.9 191.4 
116.2 2 
240.5 231.5 
107.4 107.3 
79.9 79.5 
101.6 - 104.5 
SOE ons es 

107.8 


“Revised. Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. {Relative to a 
computed normal taken 45 100. 





Jan, 9 


1929 
$5,721,576 

122,188 

*24,609 


75,876,369 | 


12,207,280 


8,725,635 | 


cenninnceingihddnnsinntndiliasineecdhdiniie te, 
these banks at the Federal reserve bank 
increased. Reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing increased nearly $9,000,000 during 
this period, but was about $17,000,000 
of! less than a year ago. 


Total of Government and State Funds 
For Highways Placed at 300 Millions 


‘Amount Available for Construction Under Emergency and 


securin legislation | 
| of the present condition, and the hundred | ‘rough the/initiative and referndum. 


The grand total of Federal and State | Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. (A sum- 


mary of Secretary Hyde’s information 


was published in the issue of Jan. 2.) 
The amount of expenditures will de- 


ated by States to meet Federal aid, it is 


shown, although work costing $168,568,- | 


446 may be aceomplished through the use 


of Federal funds alone. 


The tabulated 


statement of the possible highway con- 


$3,583,897 
1,391,983: 1,391,983) 
1,918,620; 1,497,726 
742,154; 742,164 
218,547| 218,547| 
1,554,271| 1,564,271 
2'595,140' 2,595,140 
292,971| 190,320 
3,735,830| 8,735,830 
2,395,616| 2,305,616 
922,975, 922,975 
1,929,206) 1,929,206 
55,015| 55,018 
1,373,431| 1,878,481 
1,202,345 1,202,846 
320,392], 320,392 
1,704,148] 1,704,148 
1,831,183] 1,831,183 
497,407, 497,407 
4,076,099, 4,076,099 
774.286) 174,286 
2,528,171) 1,938,562 
2,435,499) 2,435,499 
172.380| 172,280 
1,440,560]. 1,440,560 
59,754| 33,978 
7,723,840| 7,723,840 
2°515,907| 2'515,907 
1,179,804] 1,179,80 
1,526,573! 1,526,57 
243,159) 106,550 
1,854,144) 1,854,144 
226,545 226,645 
186,049} 186,049 
612,012! . 490,117 
1,545,042) 9,545,042 
5,148,001| 5,148,001) 
213,889 218,889 
750,048, 750,048 
1,054,900} 899,704 
232,344, 282,844 
598,624 598,624 
1,452,770 1,452,770 


F 
$7,167,794| 
2,783,966) 
3,416,346) 
1,484,308 
437,004| 
3,108,542| 
5,190,280) 
483,291 
7,471,660| 
4,791,282! 
1,845,950) 
3,858,412) 
110,080) 
2,746,862| 
2,404,690 
640,784) 
3,408,296) 
3,662,366) 
994,814) 
8,152,198| 
1,548,572| 
4,466,733| 
4,870,998) 
344,560] 
2,881,120] 
93,732 
15,447,680 
5,031,814 
2,359,608) 
3,053,146) 
489,709) 
3,708,288) 
453,090, 
372,088) 
1,102,129! 
3,090,084 
10,296,002) 
427,778) 
1,500,006) 
1,954,604) 
464,688) 
1,197,248) 





} 
| 


2,905,540) 


. 


struction program follows in full text: 


‘ 
aid required to match advance 
B), C; balance of Federal aid 
1930, D; State funds required to meet the 
using Federal and State funds 


G 


$10,565,084 


3,570,155 | 
5,560,280 | 
7,535,753 | 


6,855,744 
2,525,290 
1,237,094 | 
5,281,418 
9,346,272 | 
3,043,055 
14,271,892 | 
8,883,090 | 
6,078,688 | 
8,243,014! 
3,119,460 
5,042,716 
3,836,288 
1,998,288 
5,691,216 
8,705,180 
5,494,800 | 
11,021,670 
6,602,218 | 
8,319;106 | 
8,287,060 
2,937,283 | 
1,144,560 
5,096,734 
3,689,009 | 
23,548,812 
8,885,364 
4,956,672 | 
9,050,222 | 
4,749,219 
3,107,298 
10,734,174 
1,253,090 
2,601,370 
4,110,838 | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| that the buying 


3417) 


‘Major Railways ‘| 
Report Declines 


In 1930 Income 


Class I Railroads Found to 





ing the opening, Have Earned 3.41 Per 


| Cent on Investment Dur- 


| ing 11. Months of Year 


| 
| 





The net income of Class I railroads 
\during the first 11 months of 1930, 
|dropped more than $360,000,000 from 
the total for the corresponding period 
lof 1929, according to a statement of the 
|Bureau of Railway Economics trans- 
| mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission on Jan. 9. 

The net income for the 11 months of 
1930 aggregated in exeess of $834,« 
510,032 as against more than $1,202, 
| 000,000 for the period the year before, 
laccording to the statement which fol- 


| 


| 
| 


Class I railroads of the United States 
1930 had a net 
of $834,510,032, 


eir property invest- 
ment, according to reports just filed by 
| the carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In the 11 months of 1929, 
|their net railway operating income was 
5.03 per cent on their 
property investment. 
Property investment is the value of 
j}road and equipment as shown by the 
books of the railways, including mate- 
| rials, supplies and cash. The net railway 
operating income is what is left after 
| the payment of operating expenses, taxes 
and equipment rentals but before inter- 
egt and other fixed charges are paid. 
| This compilation as to earnings for the 
/11 months of 1930 is based on reports 
|from 171 Class I railroads representing 
|a total of 242,759 miles. ; 


Gross Revenues 
Gross operating revenues for the first 
/11 months of 1930 totaled $4.965,024,- 
|236, compared with $5,890,912,371 for 
|the same period in 1929, or a decrease 
| of 15.7 per cent. Operating expenses 
|for the first 11 months of 1930 amounted 
|to $3,678,175,633, compared with $4,- 
197,174,937 for the same period one 
lyear ago, or a decrease of 12.4 per cent. 
Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of 1930 paid $334,391,443 in taxes, com- 


2! pared with $378,619,700 for the same 


|period in 1.929, a decrease of 11.7 per 
cent. For the month of November alone 
the tax bill of the Class I railroads 
amounted to $25,900,547, a decrease of 
$4,018,132 under November the pre- 
vious year. 

Seventeen Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the 11 months of 1930, of 
which six were in the eastern, two in 
the southern, and nine in the western 
district. . eaiiel 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first 11 months of 1930, 
\with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis, 








popes 940,350j518¢ 1464 
| Srect Lakes yc iii: 129,260,485 288 
| Central Eastern ....+++++ 178,132,388 2 
}Pocahontas ....+.sseseeee! 76,704,200 iz 
Total Eastern ....+++++ 424,447,591 oo 
| Total Southern ,....+++- 80,100,211 — 
| Northwestern .....see++s* 90,538,054 ‘- 
| Central Western .....+++> 163,046,42 339 
| Southwestern .....00++%+ 76,576,794 3. F 
Total Western .....- ... 329,962,230 8.2 
Total, United States .$834,510,032 3.41 


Operating Income 
Class I railroads for the month of Nos 
lvember had a net railway operating IM- 
come of $62,069,103, which, for that 
| month, was at the annual rate of return 
| of 2.55 per cent on their property invest- 
|ment. In November, 1929, their. net rail~ 


way operating income was $86,640,632, 
or 3,64 per cent. 
Goan operating revenues for the 


month of November amounted to $398,- 
786,435, compared with $499,778,257, in 
November, 1929, a decrease of 20.2 per 
leent. Operating expenses in November, 
totaled $299,301,253, compared with 
$372,768,304 in the same month in 1929, 
a decrease of 19.7 per cent. 5 


Gold Report Shows Imports: 
Of $14,038,000 for Week 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 9.—The gold 
ES of the Federal Reserve Bank of 








New York for the week ended Jan. 1, 
shows total imports of $14,038,000, con- 
sisting of $11,500,000 from Canada, $2," 
204,000 from Cuba and $334,000, chiefly 
from other Latin American countries. 
There were no exports. The net change 
in gold earmarked for foresee account 
showed an increase of $100,035. 


Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Jan. &—The Federal Ree 
| serve Bank of New York today certified . 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: ae 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec 
| tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment an 
collection of duties upon merchandise’ ime * 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to yous 
rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfer& 


























6,573,848 
20,472,162 


2,708,573 | 
3,705,540 | 


$80,000,000/$88, 668, 446/§ 168, 688,446/$66,815,43 1 $65,362,801(8182, 168,292/8800, 736,678 





payable in the foreign eurréncies are a& 
shown below: 
Austfia (schilling) ...++-+++++++ 14.0768 
Belgium (belga) eer 18.990 
Bulgaria (lev) ......:sees+#eers 7 } 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .s+++++s 54 
Denmark (krone) sibesoteade: awe 4 
England (pound) . eee 485.4558 
Finland (markka) hice ot 
France (franc) sy abc a wih fine Ne 4 
Germany (reichsmark) .--++*- ++ 0 
Greece (drachma) ..- o4 re 
Hungary (pengo) . ii. > bi 
Italy (lira) ...5 28093 » ern | 
Netherlands (guiider) . os 
Norway (krone) .... ~ 26. oes 
Poland (zloty) ,.. ° us ; 
Portugal (escudo) ..-+ ° — 
Rumania (leu) ..... ‘ ol 
Spain (peseta) ; 10. m 5 
Sweden (krona) ....- , ee-28 ; 
Switzerland (frane) .- . 19.3748. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..-- é 1 ee 
Hong Kong (dollar) .-: j oe 
China (Shanghai teel) --- ‘ 1 
China (Mexican doller) ‘ $2.38 
China (Yuan dollar) .- ‘ Be . 
India (rupee) mea ; oe 
Japan (yen) 2... .sceteeret eres 2. 
| Singapore (dollar) ...++ think a i 
Canada (dollar) ....- bone e020 ; 
Cuba (peso) teks seeRema Coa 
Mexico (peso) .,.....::80eeeeee | 46: ; 
| Argentina (peso, gold) ..+++e-. 170.518 
Brazil (milreis) ....:s¥eee+* eee aor 
Chile (peso) ....sseceurteeweee 12, f 
Uruguay (peso) 70. * 
Colombia (peso) ..,. ‘ 
Bar silver .i,..a.05 
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Dividing State Supreme Court 


into Three Divisions 
| Oklahoma Tribunal of a Large 


Divesting 


& a A 





Part of Its Original Jurisdiction Also Advo- 
cated by Jurist in Interest of Efficiency 





By JUDGE JAMES B. CULLISON 
Justice of the Supreme Court, State of Oklahoma 


mittee or “Judicial Reform” at 

the 1925-session of the Oklahoma 
State Bar Association, submitted and 
recommended a constitutional amend- 
ment “Authorizing the Supreme Court 
to work in divisions of three.” 

All the courts of Oklahoma (with few 
exceptions) have been created by con- 
stitutional enactment, with general ju- 
risdiction defined. ; 

The Supreme Court of this State, 
composed of nine members sitting as 
one body, is clothed with supreme 
power in all matters coming before it 
on appeal, and requires the concurrence 
of five members to render a decision. 


v 

Should the proposed amendment be- 
come a law, the court will be divided 
into three divisions. It would then be- 
come imperative that each subdivision 
be clothed with supreme jurisdiction. 
This can only be done by constitutional 
amendment. 

It will not be expedient nor proper 
to clothe the subdivisions of the court 
with absolute exclusive jurisdiction in 
all matters. 7 

Each division should be clothed with 
supreme exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine all causes or questions submitted 
to it and concurred ir by the three jus- 
tices composing the subdivision, except, 
whenever the validity of an act of the 
Legislature, or an interpretation of the 
Constitution of this State, or of the 
United States, or an act of Congress, or 
a treaty of the United States, is neces- 
sarily involved. Such cases should be 
considered only by the court en banc. 

In case of disagreement of justices 
composing a division, it should be made 
the duty of the Chief Justice to select 
and direct two other members of the 
court to. sit with members of the divi- 
sion ‘(so disagreeing) clothed with 
power to try and determine the case 
before that division. 

The subdivisions thus created should 
be numbered and known as “Supreme 
Court Division No. 1,” “No. 2,” and 
“No. 3.” 

When.cases on appeal to the Supreme 
Court are received by the clerk of the 
court the law should make it the duty 
of the clerk to immediately docket and 
number the cases in their numerical 
order, without reference to any particu- 
lar division. 

When. the cases have been docketed 
and numbered, they should be assigned 
by the clerk, te each division alterna- 
tively. The case first docketed and 
numbered, shuuld be assigned to divi- 
sion No. 1; the second case docketed 
and numbered, to division No. 2; and 
the third case docketed and numbered 
to division No. 3. This should continue 
until all cases received, docketed and 
numbered have been assigned. 

v 

The members of each subdivision of 
the Supreme Court should be elected 
and designated. by a majority vote of 
all the members of the Supreme Court 
sitting en banc. 

The members of each division should 
be clothed with power to organize them- 
selves as a court, by electing one of 
their. number as presiding justice, and 
by the election of a recording secre- 
tary. ; . 

The duties of the presiding justice 
and the secretary of each division 
should be determined by rule adopted 
by a majority vote of the members of 
the Supreme Court proper en banc. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court should have general supervisory 
powers over the subdivisions of the 
court thus created, and these super- 
visory powers of the Chief Justice 
should be subscribed by rule adopted 
by the Supreme Court en banc. 

The adoption of this one recommen- 
dation will enable the court to do three 
times the amount of work it is now do- 
ing. It will enable each member of the 
court to give far more study to each 
and every case, and to render more 
satisfactory and better opinions. It 
will do away with hundreds of small 
matters with whieh the court is now 
confronted. It will save to the State 
at least one-third of the present run- 
ning expertise of, our courts, When 
adopted it will obviate the expense of 
a Supreme Court commission. 

The Supreme Court as now consti- 
tuted and empowered is .clothed with 
exclusive ‘appellate powers, and in 
many matters with original jurisdic- 
tion. 


T= REPORT of the special com- 


v 

We do not think the Supreme Court 
should ever exercise original jurisdic- 
tion, except in matters of extraordinary 
importance. Such procedure forces 
upon the Supreme Court the hearing 
and determination of hundreds of cases 
which should, of right, be disposed of 
by the inferior courts of the State. 

To clothe the Supreme Court with 
original jurisdiction over matters 
which should originate in the inferior 
courts is unwholesome legislation. 

The Supreme Court should be di- 
vested of its original jurisdiction, ex- 
cept in such matters as directly affect 
the State. 

The Supreme Court should especially 


be divested of its original jurisdiction 
to review cases arising under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 
election cases, and many other matters 
too numerous to mention. 


The Supreme Court should also be 
divested of certain appellate jurisdic- 
tion in many small matters, which now 
find their way to the Supreme Court on 
appeal. 


It would be far more economical for 
the State’ and satisfactory to litigants, 
to.clothe our inferior courts, of record, 
with exclusive appellate jurisdiction to 
hear and determine all causes involv- 
ing, not to exceed a limited amount. 
Especially .is this true in all matters 
on appeal falling under the jurisdiction 
of justices of the peace. 

The Supreme Court should. be di- 
vested of much of its original jurisdic- 
tion in all matters relating to’ man- 
damus, habeas corpus, prohibition and 
certiorari. 

Hundreds of these cases come to the 
Supreme Court, under its original juris- 
diction, when in truth and in fact, they 
should be heard in the county or dis- 
trict in which the action accrues and 
when necessary they may come to. the 
Supreme Court on appeal. 


The Supreme Court, during the past 
year, has considered and is now con- 
sidering, more than 300 cases which 
come to it by virtue of its original ju- 
risdiction. 

v 


It is our view that 95 per cent of said 
cases should have been heard and. de- 
termined by the inferior courts of the 
State. 


It is a conservative estimate to say 
that 25 per cent of the time of the Su- 
preme Court is now taken up in the con- 
sideration of cases falling within its 
original jurisdiction. The time so lost 
should be devoted to the consideration 
of cases coming to it on appeal. 


The Supreme Court is also compelled 
to consider many minor matters and 
cases coming to it on appeal involving 
less than $200, and in 9 cases out of 10, 
the only question for our determination 
is some technical rule of procedure 
which has no reference whatever to the 
merits involved. 


We art not advocating a change of 
appellate jurisdiction of the. Supreme 
Court in extraordinary remedies or in 
matters involving-the validity of an act 
of the Legislature, or interpretation of 
the Constitution of this State, or of the 
United States, or an act of Congress, or 
a treaty of the United States. Such 
cases should be considered only by the 
court en banc. 





Direct Primary’s 
Disadvantages 
Outlined Frank: ee 


Secretary of State, State 
of Nebraska 


HIS COUNTRY: has ‘been swinging 

from the sound‘,statesmanship ‘of 
representative government in a repub- 
lic toward the deceitful demagogism of 
the direct government of a democracy. 

We were repeatedly told by those who 
advocated the substitution of - direct 
primaries for the convention plan of 
making nominations that the result 
would bring great improvement. 

Experience has shown that it has 
greatly increased expenses, lessened 
the interests of the people, increased 
the number of scandals, and most im- 
portant of all, it has given us a larger 
quota of demagogues and lowered the 
standard of public officials. 

Experiments with ‘the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall have been equally 
disappointing in matters of legislation 
and administration of governmental af- 
fairs. We are drifting from our herit- 
age of representative government to- 
ward direct action, and many of the 
Splendid people of this country are la- 
boring under the hallucination that it 
means progress toward’ an ideal; not 
realizing that these popular fallacies 
are as old ‘as.Methuselah, that they 
Played their part in the downfall of 
Greece and Rome a8 well &s other na- 
tions, and were discuésed in the Con- 
stitutional Convention and were re- 
jected by the wise men who wrote and 
signed the Constitution. 


Substituting direct action for repre- 
sentative government tends to reduce 
public officials from true représenta- 
tives to mob psychologists and crowd 
echoes. True, there have been incom- 
petent and unfaithful representatives 
in government, and doubtless wil] be, 
as no institution is perfectly adminis- 
tered, but the remedy lies not in the 
substitution of direct action, but in a 
more careful exercise of the’ law of se- 
lection and a stricter adherence to rep- 
resentative government as set forth in 
the Federal Constitrvtion, which guar- 
antees to each of the States a repre- 
sentative form of government. 
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Relationship of Forestry 


to Coal Production in West Virginia 
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Dependence of Mining Companies on Protection 


and Development of Timberlands Discussed by State Forester 


By H. S. NEWINS 
Chief Forester, Game, Fish and Forestry Commission, State of West Virginia 


West Virginia are closely related 

and together they exert a consid- 
erable influence upon national policies 
of forest management for the United 
States. 


Forestry in the United States may be 
likened unto “the chain which is no 
stronger than its weakest link” inas- 
much as national policies of forestry 
cannot be developed successfully with- 
out first coordinating the varying in- 
terests of the different forest regiors 
represented. ; 


The great lumber industry has cen- 
tered-in turn upon the virgin forests of 
New England, Pennsylvania, New York, 
the southern Appalachians, the Lake 
States, and the South, until now it is 
operating upon the last remaining large 
virgin stand of timber which is located 
in the Pacific Northwest and which is 
characterized chiefly by Douglas fir. 


There are many technical problems 
to be solved in preparing a national 
forest policy and it is evident that the 
conditions in each forest region must 
be adjusted to meet the requirements 
of the entire Nation. In this respect 
West Virginia is excellently adapted to 
meet national problems by virtue of 
being a forestry State with more than 
60 per cent of the entire area of the 
State considered to be what is termed 
“potential forest land.” Likewise the 
coal industry of West Virginia com- 
mands a powerful and far-reaching ’in- 
fluence. upon the destinies of our Na- 
tion. 


In the year. 1929 West Virginia pro- 
duced 139,297,946 tons of coal with a 
total value of $125,911,816. This in- 
dustry involved 107,393 employes over 
a period averaging 207 working days 
during the year and 19,731 acres of 
coal were worked out at this time. 


Based on the average consumption of 
23 cubic feét. of wood per ton of bitu- 
minous coal, West Virginia used during 
1929 45,968,322 cubic feet of wodd to 
satisfy the needs of the coal mining 
industry of the State. This is a large 
requirement and it is fortunate indeed 
that the coal mining and forestry in- 
terests of the State are so located as to 
enable the continued use of West Vir- 
ginia’s forests in develcping the almost 
inexhaustible supply of coal located 
within the State. . 


West Virginia is second only to Penn- 
sylvania in the production of bitumi- 
nous coal and: it is a close contender 
with that State for first rank. The two 
States eombined produced more than 
half of the output of the entire country 
in 1929 which was 534,988,593 tons. 


Reports of the United States Govern- 
ment show that 152,342,217 cubic feet 
of round timber arid 296,641,000 board 
feet of sawed timber were used under- 
ground by 5,205 coal mining, establish- 
ments in the year 1923. is repre- 
sents an increase of 18 per cent over 
the annua] requirements as previously 
reported. for the year 1905. 

Wood is necessary in the mines for 
cross ties to carry the trackage into 
the tunnels, and the rails. themselves 
of these tramways frequently are made 
of wood. Props, both round an@ split, 
are required as supports. 

Cross bars aré of oak, where possible, 
mainly white oak with some red oak 
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and other hardwoods. Legs, caps and 
posts are also required in large quan- 
tities. Sprags which are used to slow 
the momentum of the tram cars and 
also such items as lagging, constitute 
no small total in themselves. Sdwed 
lumber is used in the mines largely for 
car plank and in many cases for brat- 
tice boards and stoppings and also for 
wooden rails. 


The forest lands adjacent to these 
anthracite coal mines are sufficient to 
have more than established a continu- 
ous production of desirable timber 
products for the mines had they been 
placed under forest management by the 
large coal companies controlling them. 
Instead these lands too often were 
culled of their best products and then 
fire, insects and disease have been al- 
lowed to desolate the remaining timber 
stand. 

West Virginia is the best equipped of 
all the coal producing States to supply 
the local needs of the mines. It has 
been estimated that this State has a 
production of wood averaging 300 board 
feet per capita. West Virginia was 
one of the leading States of the Union 
in the production of hardwoods during 
recent years and still continues to hold 
high rank in this respect. 

The posterity of West Virginia’s 
present forests depends largely upon 
the foresight of the coal land owners 
of the State because the enormous 
acreage undey their control constitutes 
the bulk of the producing forests of 
the State. 


In all of the coal-producing States 
the supplies of available timber for the 
mines have declined and the prices for 
the timber ,have rapidly mounted to 
more than twice the price of a few 
years ago. Some States have suffered 
more than others. Some have paved 
the, way for more conservative use of 
forest lands now idle by encouraging 
the practice of forestry on private lands 
and also by Federal and State admin- 
istration over large areas of forest 
land. 

Each one of the major coal-producing 
States has inaugurated an office of 
State Forester and these offices are co- 
operating in their attempts to coordi- 
nate the much needed work of forestry 
in their respective States. The United 
States Government cooperates also with 
thesé States by fostering fire protec- 
tion and encouraging reforestation un- 
der the measure of the Clark-McNary 
Law of 1924 and by research studies 
which are carried on under the super- 
vision of a trained staff of foresters lo- 
cated at permanent experiment stations 
that are accessible to the coal-produc- 
ing areas. 

Thus the importance of forestry and 
coal mining ir West Virginia in mat- 
ters of national and industrial policies 
is quickly evident. This State has 
9,000,000 acres of potential forest land 
which are not only qualified to always 
provide the required timber for the 
mining and other industries of the 
State but will supply when properly 
managed an abundance of forest prod- 
ucts for the ready outside markets 
which will eventually await these prod- 
ucts from within a short radius of the 
center of the State. 
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project of State aid. 





anual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 









every Monday issue. 
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Savings Bank Depositors 
as Aid to Community + «+ + 





“Money Is Used for Development of Enter- 
prises Which in Turn Provide Many With 
Employment, Says Banking Specialist 





By JOSEPH A. CRUMB 


Supervisor of Research and Statistics, Banking Department, State of California 


been expected, are of Scotch 
origin. Thrift and frugality are 

their cornerstones and they are de- 
signed primarily to meet the investment 
needs of people of moderate means who 
regard safety as a prime essential. 

People of moderate means who live 
without undue ostentation, however, 
make up the bulk of our population. 
Above them are the wealthy and on the 
lower fringe are the poor. In this 
latter class most are poor through cir- 
cumstance but many through either 
conscious or unconscious prodigality. 

That savings institutions are a vital 
part of organized society need hardly 
be stated were it not for the fact that 
recent utterances in the press, would 
seem to imply that a dollar saved is a 
dollar lost. Suffice it to say here that 
50,000,000 people maintain savings ac- 
counts in this country alone. The total 
of their savings, or we might say the 
results of their thrift, frugality and 
foresight, aggregates near $30,000,000,- 
000. 


G ‘been BANKS, as might have 


During recent months, on account of 
the period of depression through which 
we are passing, undue emphasis has 
been placed on spending. Frugality 
and thrift have been confused with 
penury. Some well meaning people 
have decried the increase in savings 
deposits, thereby implying that saving 
out of present income reduces public 
buying power. 

v 

A well known popular humorist ‘was 
accused of economic ignorance and 
reaped a storm of editorial protest 
when he recently advised everyone to 
save, pointing out that past extrava- 
gances and undue mortgaging of the 
future in speculation and installment 
buying were now reaping ‘their harvest 
in depression. While this same humor- 
ist claims that his ancestors “met the 
Mayflower” on its arrival, surely some- 
where in his lineage could be found the 
jester in the king’s court immortalized 
by Shakespeare not for his sheer non- 
sense, but because his clownish- ges- 
tures sufficed for the time to hide the 
true import of his sagacious sayings. 

Anyone with common sense _ will 
agree that penurious saving defeats 
its own end both from an individual and 
a social standpoint. However, we have 
not yet reached the point where we are 
ready to teli our frugal depositor to 
begin a commitment on a new install- 
ment contract rather than place his 
money in our hands for investment— 
much less to advise him to withdraw 
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his previous accumulations and pur- 
chase some new or later model enjoy- 
ment when his present equipment suf- 
fices. 

The difficulty'in the lay mind is the 
misconception of the true function of 
a savings bank or any institution, the 
basic foundation of which is in thrift. 
Recent published statements would pic- 
ture a savings bank as a huge safe de- 
posit vault in which purchasing power 
is received and locked up until such 
time as the depositor sees fit to take it 
out. ‘ 

v 

To them the $2,000;000,000 to the 
credit of savings depositors in the 
banks of California represent. $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of unsold merchandise— 
$2,000,000,000 going to waste for sheer 
inactivity. While every banker may 
scoff at such an obvious misconception, 
we are not so sure that the laity is so 
well informed. 

The popular myth of decreased pur- 
chasing power from saving needs some 
correction, particularly at the present 
time when savings business is at the 


“lowest point reached in 20 years. 


Aid to Town ; 


« ” 

Libraries . » 
Miss Dorothy 
Annable 
Secretary, Public Library 
Commission, State of 
New Hampshire 


NEW HAMPSHIRE remains the only 
New England State not giving State 
aid to small libraries. 

Vermont spent $1,218.99 for this pur- 
pose during the year 1929-1930, and 
Vermont is not commonly considered a 
wealthy State. The Library Commis- 
sion is asking for $1,000 for annual 
aid during each year of the coming 
biennium. 

By the terms of the existing law, 
New Hampshire libraries entitled to 
assistance are those in towns whose ap- 
portionment of the State tax is $1 or 
less, and the trustees of each library 
must satisfy the Commission that the 
institution in their charge is “doing 
practical and efficient work for the pub- 
lic benefit and is rendering useful as- 
sistance to the public schools of the 
town.” The Commission is empowered 
to spend a sum not exceeding $100 an- 
nually for the purchase of books for 
each library qualifying. 

Although 47 of the towns reported 
by the Tax Commission as apportioned 
less than $1 of the State tax have libra- 
ries with no private endowments and 
supported ‘entirely by taxation, it will 
be necessary for the trustees: in these 
towns to prove to the Library Commis- 
sion their efficiency and usefulness to 
the public ‘schools of their respective 
towns, before the institutions can ex- 
pect to receive this form of assistance 
from the State. 

The wisdom of such requirements on 
the part of those who framed the stat- 
ute is apparent as a means of raising 
standards as well as to aid distress. . It 
is these very requirements which have 
convinced the Commission that the 
small sum of $1,000 will. be sufficient 
for each year of the biennium during 
which it'is unlikely that all 47 libraries 
will be able to qualify, and very few to 
the maximum $100 award. 

New Hampshire is a pioneer in the 
Although there 
has never been an appropriation for the 
annual aid prescribea in the statute of 
1917, this was enacted as the continu- 
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Our well meaning publicists have 
failed, either through lack of Knowl- 
edge of the function of a savings bank, 
or in a misguided attempt to encour- 
age consumption of accumulated stocks 
of goods, to state that every dollar 
placed in a savings account does ‘some 
useful work. It does not go out of cir- 
culation into hoarding, but through the 
intermediary of the bank is placed in 
channels of trade. Money or purchas- 
ing power is not withdrawn from cir- 
culation. On the contrary it is placed 
in the most advantageous channels of 
employment-from a community stand- 
point. 

Savings deposits are in reality sav- 
ings investments which under the direc- 
tion and guidance of the banker go into 
every channel of community enterprise 
—homes, dwellings, agricultural and 
business betterments. These enter- 
prises in turn furnish employment and 
a market for the basic products of in- 
dustry. 


v 

The savings investment differs only 
in degree from the investment of com+ 
mercial funds in that savings loans are 
in the nature of capital financing with 
long-time maturities, and do not have 
the element of bank credit behind them. 
They go into permanent improvements 
both for community and for private 
benefit, and. for improvements of this 
nature previously accumulated wealth 
must be available. 

As a typical] illustration, John Jones 
may be—and many times is—a carpen- 
ter by trade, depending on the building 
trades for employment and the support 
of his family. When he accumulates a 
savings account of $500 or $1,000+he 
probably has a feeling of temporary in- 
dependence from the vagaries of uncer- 
tain employment and hand to mouth 
living. : 

Though he may not realize it—agnd 
many people of late have shown that 
they do not—his previous accumulation 
makes possible the fund from which 
most building loans in California are 
made. In a true sense his own saving 
thus makes possible his employment. 
Had John Jones not saved, had he along 
with everyone else been prodigal in the 
past, the time would soon come “when 
savings bank credit would be no longer 
available. It can not be created out 
of thin air when the financing to be 
done is such that a long period of time 
is required for ultimate repayment. 


Vv 
The above is only one illustration, 


but a thousand just as pertinent could’ 


be given. Banks invest heavily in 
bonds but a bond is only another kind 
of long-time loan, the total of which 
would be too large to be carried by a 
single investor. Public utility, real es- 
tate, agricultural and general improve- 
ment bonds provide funds for needed 
improvements. The improvement and 
expansion programs provide additional 
employment, and yield products in serv- 
ices and kind that differ only in classifi- 
cation from the routine production of 
an industrial plant. 
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ance of a function begun in 1891, since 
which time ether States have looked 
upon ours as a leader in library legis- 
lation and many western States have 
copied New Hampshire. 

The Act of 1891 authorized the Board 
of Library Commissioners of that dec- 
ade to expend a sum not exceeding $100 
as the nucleus of a book collection upon 
the application of any town not having 
a free public library owned and con- 
trolled by the town and 117 public 
libraries were thus established. 

Many of these very libraries are now 
languishing, for wan’ of:a little finan- 
cial encouragement and aid in their 
book purchases, a sum small in pro- 
portion to other necessarily heavy ex- 
penditures on.the part of the taxpay- 
ers, but sufficient to revive these insti- 
tutions and to make them valuable as- 
sets to.their towns in this period of 
business depression when towns as well 
as individuals are feeling the need of 
every penny of possible income, 
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